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FREE! every en- 


gineer should have this 
new 





in his technical library. 
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It applies to all makes 
of V-Belts—contains no 
advertising. Write Allis- 
Chalmers for it now! 
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© TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS - 





-Here’s a Slice 


Lite! 





It’s the section of a new 


Texrope Super-7 . . . and 
the new ways Longer Life 
is Built right into it Point 
to ways You can make 
Your V-belts last Longer.. 


whatever Brand you Use! 
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50% STRONGER CORDS produced by the new 
Flexon process combat stretching. YOU can 
fight stretching—and the slip and burning that 
result — by promptly taking up any slack that 
may develop. Remember, many V-belts are now 
working four times as many hours a week as in 
peacetime, may need inspection four times as often! 
* 
20% MORE CORDS than before help protect 
the new Texrope Super-7 against strains and 
breaks. YOU can minimize breaks in your plant 
— whatever make of V-belts you use — by re- 
quiring that V-belts never be pried into grooves. 
For V-belts, prying is a back-breaking operation! 
a. 
COOLER-RUNNING CUSHION ot special rub- 
ber “eases” cords around sheaves—for smoother 
flexing and less heat. YOU can fight heat by 
preventing misalignment. It causes rubbing of 
belt sides, extra heat and shorter V-belt life. 
So keep sheave grooves in line—shafts parallel. 


* 


WHEN YOU DO NEED new V-belts, invest in 
the best — Texrope Super-7! 
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Yes, wire rope is tough. It can stand up to the 
most rigorous service—and ask for more. 

But that’s no reason to abuse it. With a 
little care, by applying a few simple rules, you 
can get a tremendous amount of extra service 
from your rope. 


|] Break it in with tight toads 


For example, when breaking in a new 
| rope, don’t slam on full power and speed right 
| off the bat. Begin with fairly light loads. 
Operate at moderate speed. Give the strands 
of the rope a chance to seat down snugly and 
uniformly upon the core, so that each strand 
is carrying its fair share of the load. This way, 
| the rope will assume its proper ‘“‘constructional 
| stretch” without damage, and you’ll be assured 
, of better spooling and easier handling through- 
out the entire life of the rope. 








9 Treat it with consideration 


After the rope is broken in, you can safely 
use whatever speeds and loads it was designed 
for. But don’t be unnecessarily rough, even 
then. A smooth, gradual application of power 
is just as efficient as slamming into the load 


from WIRE ROPE 







with a jerk. The same is true of braking. It’s 
the heavy jerks and surge loads that beat the 
guts out of a piece of rope. Nine times out of 
ten these can be avoided without losing time. 





















3 Know your rope 

For example, if you’re using a flexible 
8-strand rope for high-speed work, don’t 
overload it. This rope is built to withstand 
bending fatigue and fast operation—not for 
heavy hogging lifts. The opposite is true of 
heavy-duty 6-strand rope. Lift with it—but 
don’t try to break speed records. 


4 Right maintenance means plus service 


Don’t neglect the few simple maintenance 
precautions which require so little time yet 
return so much in extra service. Keep your 
rope properly lubricated. Don’t operate it over 
sheaves that are abraded, damaged, or out of 
line. Fasten clips in the approved manner. Cut 
off a short length from the drum end of your 
rope from time to time so that 
“‘grief spots” are relo- 


cated over sheaves ys 
and drums. /, f Uf 










Wire rope is now a war weapon. Its proper use is a service to your 
country and to yourself. If you want good, dependable rope, and 
friendly service, get in touch with the Bethlehem Wire Rope distri- 
butor in your territory. He’s always ready and willing to serve you. 


gETHLEHEN 
STEEL 





Bethlehem Manufactures Wire Rope for all Purposes 
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AT HALF-TRACK can be mighty use- 

ful, on a farm or construction job. 

It can save time and back-breaking work, 
in a hundred and one ways. The men in 
our armed services realize it. They’re 
waiting for a chance to use it, back home. 

OTHERS SEE the utility of planes, jeeps, 
powerful trucks for peacetime pursuits. 
Homemakers will clamor for better equip- 
ment for comfort and convenience. And 
they’ll have the money to buy, invested in 
War Bonds or otherwise. 

BuT they’ll be cagey shoppers, we think. 
They won't be satisfied with the old. 
They'll be looking for manufacturers to 
apply the lessons of war to peacetime 
goods. The pressure now is for deliveries. 
The postwar demand will be for more 
over-all utility, at a fair price. 

WE DouBT that this country’s present 
machinery will do the job. Much of it is 
years old, depreciated even before the 
War. Heavy loads and long hours have 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY: -: >; 
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THEY COULD USE THIS 


reduced the value of new machines. New 
developments will cause a high degree of 
obsolescence, even of equipment still in 
good order. 

So, the manufacturer will be a jump 
ahead of his competitors, who starts now 
to study his postwar facilities. He'll find 
out what machinery he can use, what is 
outworn or outmoded. He'll plan to use the 
most productive machinery he can obtain. 

TAX AUTHORITIES CAN HELP, by con- 
sidering the rapid rate of depreciation 
and obsolescence, and by permitting the 
reservation of “seed money” so that funds 
will be available when new equipment is 
obtainable. 

WE SHALL LOSE MUCH of the value of 
our native ingenuity if we are not ready 
to apply it to peacetime pursuits. Only the 
production of more goods for more 
people, by means of modern machinery, 
can bring us work, contentment, and last- 


ing freedom. 


SIDNEY - OHIO 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 









Too Late Now 


@ If by the time your good eye focuses on this 8-point 
Caledonia type you haven't yet filed your 1942 income tax 
return, about our only suggestion is that you quick start 
developing an acute case of amnesia and have your brother- 
in-law notify the Bureau of Missing Persons that you 
haven't been seen for six weeks. 


Blood From A Turnip 


@ Of course, when they start this new withholding tax 
that is being churned up in the House it’s going to be 
as painless as extracting an impacted wisdom tooth, pro- 
vided there’s anything left to withhold after all the other 
deductions which even now leave just about enough for a 
short beer every other pay day. Personally, we're in favor 
of that single tax idea which someone or other is sponsoring. 
Then you can just endorse your whole check over to the 
man with the whiskers and not have to worry about all 
the gory details. 


Wartime Suspension 


@ Last Thursday, March 1], Stee.’s contemporary or sis- 
ter paper, Daily Metal Trade, suspended publication for 
an indefinite period after a continuous appearance five days 
a week since 1909. As a matter of fact, the relationship 
between Stree: and the Daily was originally even much 
closer than that of brother and sister, for it was ‘as a 
daughter of Sree. that the Daily first saw the light of day. 

By 1909 Sreet (then Iron Trade Review) had beeu 
serving the metalworking and metalproducing industries 
every week since the French had first begun the Panama 
Canal in 1882. It was a time of rapid development of the 
age of steel and metals. The open hearth was replacing the 
bessemer as a volume producer of steel and improved re- 
fining methods for the nonferrous metals were being de- 
veloped. A great new industrial era was at hand and into 
it was born the Daily Edition of Iron Trade Review under 
the editorship of the late J. F. Froggett, for those com- 
panies requiring daily market information. 

Sree.’s child matured rapidly and won its independence 
in a few short years, dropping its last’ name to become 
Daily Iron Trade and after the war, Daily Metal Trade— 
“The Newspaper of the Metal Industries”. 


Suspending the Daily cannot help but bring a tug to its 
mommy's heart as well as its thousands of friends who have 
read it with such avid appreciation that it has long gp- 
joyed one of the highest, if not the highest, subscription ‘re- 
newal rates of any publication audited by the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 

But notwithstanding this appreciation, which is and has 
been most gratefully acknowledged, the operation of a 
daily newspaper imposes a heavy strain upon publishing 
facilities in wartime. It is the studied opinion of the pub- 
lishers of Steet, The Foundry, Machine Design and New 
Equipment Digest that their contribution to the war effort 
can be increased substantially by transferring the talent, 
skill and facilities heretofore devoted to the Daily to more 
fully serve the readers of these four publications. 


After the pressure of wartime conservation has eased, 









the possibility of resuming the Daily on a better and 
broader basis will be carefully considered. 

Thus Steet will continue its weekly coverage of the 
metalmarkets and its news reports on the industry on an 
expanded basis, utilizing the full facilities of the Daily to 
give you the most complete information service available. 










Say It with Wrenches 


@ Women in war plants create many a new problem as we 
have pointed out here from time to time but one which had 
escaped our operative’s eagle eye until he was visiting down 
at Westinghouse is the modern version of the stage-door 
Johnny. Call him what you will—Plant Gate Jerry or 
Swing Shift Sam, here he is in all his gloryy tenderly holding 
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a beautiful pipe-wrench bouquet and ready to whisk his 
lady love away to see his etchings just as soon as she gets 
the grease out from under her fingernails. 








War Production Handbooks 


@ The following reprint handbooks are still available 
from Stee.’s Readers Service Department and will be sent 
promptly. Altogether, over 15,000 copies are now in use 
throughout the industry and in the district ordnance offices: 











Modern Shell Production $1.50 
Modern Gun Production 1.00 
Modern Small Arms 1.00 
How To Improve Your Welding 2.00 
Improved Forging Technique 1.00 






The three ordnance handbooks are available as a set at 
$3.00, and soon to be ready will be the NE Steel Handbook 
and NE Steel Selector at $1.50. Advance orders are piling 
up for delivery early in April. 
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STEEL 


FOR 57 more 


FIGHTER PLANES 


* 


from a single 


HEARTH PATCH 
bottom repair 





BASIC HEARTH 
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h. 


REFRACTORIES 


EN you repair a large, deep 

hole in an open hearth bottom 

with Hearth Patch, you may save 10 

to 12 hours—most of the time it 

would take to burn in layer upon 
layer of magnesite. 

In that time saved, the furnace can 
make an extra heat of steel—enough 
steel from a 200-ton furnace, for 
example, to produce 57 fighter planes. 


Every month more steel plants are 
using Hearth Patch for emergency 
repair work. Over 40 shops have 
ordered it since Pearl Harbor. Some 
average a carload or more per month. 


Hearth Patch is a dense, fine- 
grained, quick-setting magnesite 
refractory that you simply shovel or 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, 


dump into the hot furnace. You mix no 
slag with it. Just clean out the bottom 
hole carefully, fill it level full of Hearth 
Patch. Dress the repaired area with 
two inches of burned dolomite or mag- 
nesite, and the entire patch consoli- 
dates quickly into a solid repair. 


Hearth Patch has its limitations. Don’t 
put it in a cold furnace. And if you use 
it for bank repairs, mix slag with it. 


Basic Service Engineers, who are 
helping many shops to save hours of 
production time with Hearth Patch and 
other Basic Refractories’ products, will 
be glad to aid you, too. Think of these 
long-experienced, practically trained 
men as your refractories specialists. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





INCORPORATED 


PRODUCERS OF MAGNESITE AND DOLOMITE HEARTH MATERIALS FOR STEEL FURNACES 
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Your scrap 
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will help speed 








Scrap is needed to make steel. Steel, more steel, is needed by the 
Armed Forces to bring Victory. 

If you have old machinery that can’t be used to produce War 
Materials, turn it over to your local Scrap Dealer. He will see that 
it reaches the steel producers. All trimmings and short ends of steel 
you have left over should be collected. and stored until such time 
as you have a full load. Then call your Scrap-Dealer. Make sure 
he picks it up, at once. In this way you can aid the steel producers, 
our Armed Forces and yourself. 

Keep the Scrap coming. 














WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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E MUST BE FRANK. When we first announced 
W ie Por-os-way precision grinding wheel a 
little more than a year ago, we were ready with 
a plant far exceeding our previous one in size, 
equipment and man-power. It was, we felt, big 
enough to meet all demands. But two things 
have happened. First, the war. Then Por-os- 
way, making good its promise to increase grind- 
ing production 2 to 5 times per man per machine, 
has literally sky-rocketed in demand. Hundreds 
of grinder foremen and grinding machine opera- 
tors want to prove Por-os-way can up produc- 
tion 2 to 5 times for them, want to see what 
makes it different from other wheels, how its 
cool action practically eliminates burning, how 
it takes cuts double or more than previous 
wheels and grinds in fewer passes, how it can 
cut faster producing an even better finish using 
a finer grain, why it resists loading, holds its 
corner, reduces dressings necessary. 


ORDERS INCREASED 700% 


Orders have poured in. Not at a steady pace 
but at an ever increasing rate. Our production 













is now forging ahead—yet is still not enough 


to satisfy the full demand for Por-os-way. 


RELIEF IS IN SIGHT 


Working ‘round the clock was not enough. We 
needed more plant, more equipment, more men. 
Work on expanding our facilities is now com- 
pleted. Greatly increased production is now 
under way. Again we believe it will be amply 
big enough to take care of all your demands. 
Naturally we want every war plant to know the 
exceptional advantages of Por-os-way wheels. 
And so, we’re doing all we humanly can to keep 
up on delivery. In the meantime, write A. P. 
de Sanno & Son, Inc., 436 Wheatland Street, 
Phoenixville, Penna. for a booklet “Facts About 


Por-os-way”. It gives a complete story. 
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RADIAC PRODUCT 
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COPYRIGHT, 1943, A. P. de Senno & Son, Inc, 
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Buy the BASE 
and SAVE the SPACE 


During the dark war days of 1917 the rail- 
roads, sorely pressed, were forced to place 
embargoes on many materials. Some way had 
to be found to keep machine shops supplied 
with the cutting oils they required in increas- 
ing quantities for war production. 

It was then that the Pressell patent (1367428) 
was granted to E. F. Houghton & Co., on a 
cutting oil base which contained the necessary 
extreme-pressure ingredients to increase film 
strength, oiliness and heat absorbency. This 
base was shipped to the user's plant and mixed 
there with blending oil obtained locally. 

Down through the years this method of mak- 
ing superior cutting oils has continued. We 
have supplied thousands of tons of cutting 
concentrates, high in the right type of sulphur, 
saponifiable and E. P. properties. 


This means that one drum will make from 
two to ten drums of mixed oil, ready to cool 
the operation and make tools last longer. 

Today history repeats itself. The common 
carriers—railroads and trucks—have done a 
marvelous job to meet war demands thus far. 


But the time has come when shipping space is 
probably America’s greatest shortage . . . when 
every possible car must be conserved to move 
the materiel of war and the food and fuel for 
our home front. 

By buying the treated base oil and mixing it 
with a locally available straight-run refinery 
product, shipments of cutting oils can be cut 
to one-third or even one-fifth of the present 
volume. Too, metal drums are getting scarce 
—which is another reason for conserving. 


“BUT, WHAT BASE?” 


This company, with a quarter-century record 
on cutting fluids, has long since proven its 
right to speak. We make our own ready-to-use 
oils the same way and supply both these oils 
and the concentrates to American industry for 


every conceivable type of tough machining. 


Why not ask the Houghton Man for his 
recommendation—buy the base material made 
as only Houghton knows how to make it— 
and thereby save time and shipping space for 
other materials vitally needed for Victory? 


E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 


Industrial Oils and Heat Treating Products 


Chicago * PHILADELPHIA * Detroit 


San Francisco * Toronto 


CONCENTRATES 











at threats to stud setting 


speed and efficiency! 


Bizx:'s an Apex stud setter of brand new 
design, with the smallest O.D. we know 
of. It works close to shoulders, projec- 
tions, etc., drives easily and accurately in 
tight spots normally hard-to-reach. Proves 
to be a simple, effective tool for either 
hand or power operation. Important: It's 
an ideal tool for “green” hands, It’s easy 
to adjust, and once set for desired length 
of thread on stud, stays adjusted. 

Four sizes supplied for studs up to 
14%," in diameter. Your choice of Morse 
taper shanks, hex drive, T-handle com- 


bination with female square for torque 
wrench. 

Stud setters are only one branch of the 
Apex family of fine production tools. 
Write for any of these catalogs listed 
below. 

Chuck and tool holders: Catalog No. 
14; Power bits and hand drivers for 
Phillips screws: Catalog No. 15; Power 
bits for slotted head screws: Catalog No. 
16; Power bits and hand drivers for clutch 
head screws: Catalog No. 17; Stud set- 
ters: Catalog No, 101. 


APEX 


THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL CO.. DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Safety Friction Tapping Chucks, Quick Change and Positive Drive Drill Chucks, 

Vertical Float Tapping Chucks, Parallel Floating Tool Holders, Power Bits for Phillips, Slotted Head 

and Clutch Head Screws, Hand Drivers for Phillips and Clutch Head Screws, Aircraft Universal 
Joints, Plain and Universal Joint Socket Wrenches. 
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Unetonirizp .+. rarely 
mentioned by headlines unless it is to record her 
destruction .. . the minesweeper goes quietly and 
methodically about her task of clearing from ship 
channels the hidden terror whose touch is death. 
Officers and men of these forgotten ships must 
handle their craft faultlessly . . . for their first mistake 
may easily be their last. Only their rigid control 
of the minesweeper’s navigation brings success in 
her perilous task. 

The modern production of instruments of war 
must be as closely controlled as the minesweeper’s 
navigation. The Lebanon Steel Foundry— producer 
of castings for America’s armed forces—employs 
every production control that furthers approved 


foundry practice. Human control is provided by 
inspectors chosen for alertness of mind and vision 
. .. trained until they see with “camera eye” sharp- 
ness. Exhaustive chemical and mechanical tests are 
regularly conducted. To develop sound castings, 
Lebanon uses two of modern industry's most scien- 
tific tools—the x-ray (illustrated) and the gamma ray. 
There is a premium on control—and Lebanon 
pays it to assure American fighting men and Amer- 
ican industry of castings of Circle ( integrity... 
castings that are specified by such acknowledged 
leaders as Darling Valve and Yale & Towne. 


Lebanon foundry engineers and metallurgists have had close con- 
tect with war production requirements since the beginning. Their 
experience in solving today's type of industrial problems is avail- 
able to interested organizations. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY-~-LEBANON, PA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE Georce Fiscrer (swiss CHAMOTTE) mETHOO 


LEBANON Sian ii STEEL CASTINGS 






























Dut- 





Unsung and unheralded —yea, cold and 


lifeless, . . . prosaic, and truly ‘“‘unbeautiful”’ 
to the eye... 
Yet, what would we do without Steel 
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indispensable 


to the WAR EFFORT 
SHEARED STEEL PLATE 


Plate? . . . no ships, — no boilers, — no tanks, 
—no locomotives, or cars,—no landing 
cargoes,—no oil transportation cars, — no 
storage tanks, — no lighthouses, — no buoys, 


... and so on. 








WORTH STEEL CO. CLAYMoONT, 









DEL. 


STEEL 
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LEWIN-MATHES COMPANY «+ + SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 








American Blower Products in the 


of the all-important war job being done by the 


The prophecy, “Lib- 
erty for the World,” 
is being written in 
steel made in America! 

With shattering 
eloquence, steel is 


squelching the boasts 


Wheel of the Sirocco Fan exten- 
sively used in the plants of America’s 


vital steel industry. of the tyrants. More 


than ever before in the history of America, the 
future of America and the future of the world 
depend upon the ability of this nation’s steel pro- 
ducers to supply the enormous quantities needed. 


America’s war goods producers are well aware 


American Blower 
plants fly the 
Army-Navy “E.” 
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[> American Blower Induced 
, —_ Draft Fan for steel mills. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 





Steel Industry. 


American Blower has had the privilege of sup- 
plying Air Handling Equipment of many types, 
as well as Fluid Drives, for many of the steel 


plants working for Victory. 
We feel that the dependable, uninterrupted 


operation of these American Blower products, in 
war as in peace, is evidence of the 
sincerity of our efforts to build only 
the best equipment of its kind for 


steel and other vital American 


industries. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





American Blower 
Capillary Ajir 


Washer for cooling 
in a large steel 
mill, to speed pro- 
duction. 
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All America looks to the Steel Industry 
for war-essential materials. A heavy 
duty Gas Exhauster used in the process 
of sintering ores in the steel industry 
is shown in this photograph made 
while the huge Fan was under con- 
struction in an American Blower plant. 
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Cartridge case drawing 
end tapering .press. From 
75-ton up to 250-ton ca- 
pacities and larger. Double 
pump unit with two 60- 
HP motors, push-button 
control, adjustable strike. 
Manual and semiautomatic 
operation. 
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A. B. FARQUHAR 









150-ton metal- 
forming press 
Bed 36” x 58%” 
Stroke 24” 
20-HP pump unit 









Hydraulic 
Presses 
go to war 




















Farquhar has built hundreds of hydraulic 
presses now serving in war production, all 
types and capacities from three to 7,200 tons. 
Large numbers of smokeless-powder presses 
bearing the Farquhar name are helping to 


provide the munitions of the United Nations. 


Farquhar builds hydraulic presses for smoke- 
less-powder blocking, graining, and finishing; 
forging and drawing presses for shell and 
cartridge cases; shell-nosing presses and 
straightening presses for gun barrels—all 


designs for all jobs. 
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ULIC PRESSES 


co., 








Limited, York, Pennsylvania 
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LOR FASTER, BETTER HUMLING 








A NEW DESIGN 
AND AN IMPROVED CARBIDE 


that .. . Tungsten - Titanium 
Perform at extraordinarily high cutting speeds; Carbid 
Permit the milling of heat-treated alloy steels; ude 
Produce highly burnished surfaces; The selection of Firthite 
Result in a high production rate. Tungsten-Titanium Carbide 


for milling and almost all 


The new design and the improved carbide are described other STEEL-CUTTING opera- 
in our “Hyper-Milling” Bulletin FE-106, which is yours wah ees Ge ws 
for the asking. 


Tantalum—a “scarce” and 


Firth Stesliag “critical” material. 


STEEL COMPANY 


Offices: McKEESPORT, PA. WEW YORK - HARTFORD - PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND - DAYTON - DETROIT - CHICAS - LOS ANGELES 








THIS SEA-GOING KILLER PACKS |] 


A Dovb\cPonda) i 








Streaking through the water at speeds of 60 miles 
an hour, PT Boats pack more speed and hitting 
power for their size than any other naval craft 
afloat. Their capacity to deal death and destruc- 
tion — like a thunderbolt — makes them one of 
Uncle Sam’s most feared killers of the sea. 
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Double Over-Arms Provide A Dual Advantage 
In Milwaukee Milling Machines 


Rigidity and convenience — the Milwaukee double 
over-arm — scores heavily on both counts. 


No other means of arbor support is quite the equal 
of the double over-arm in rigidity — an indispens- 
able quality in any milling machine. 

. No other means of arbor support affords quite the 
same quick and easy access to the milling cutter 
—— just a few simple motions and both cutter and 
arbor are free — an important conven- 
ience to the operator at all times. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 


CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Buy Victory with at least 10% in War Bonds? 


MACH IN E TOOotk s 





FOR TRAINING 
MILLING MACHINE A 


LIKE THIS 


ARE NO “BREAK” 
FOR PRODUCTION 


Broken tools—mechanical troubles 
— caused by improper care and 
operation of machine tools, are no 
help in production for Victory. 
Practically every machine tool 
manufacturer offers valuable 
advisory service — “care and 
operation” handbooks — technical 
bulletins — on better methods of 
operation that help green imen 
as well cs speed and improve 
production of skilled workers. 


Put full information in the hands 
of the men who operate your 
machine tools — teach them the 
“know how” to get the most in 
production with the least waste of 
time, effort and materials. 


Buy Victory with at least 
10% in War Bonds! 


Rearney« Teacker 
77) POS 


OPERATORS... y 


This Visual Training Program, consisting of five sound-slide 
films dealing with the fundamentals of milling practice, con- 
tinues to prove highly popular with technical instructors and 
industrialists everywhere. Interestingly arranged, the films show 
many types of operations such as T-slotting, angular and straddle 
milling, circular milling, dovetailing, boring and end milling. 


Many shop training directors report unusually successful results 
with this visual course. It is available on a rental basis at 
nominal cost. We invite you to write for full information 
to our Department of Industrial Education. 


































“The Hydro-Arc Furnace Corporation has shown me more outstanding develop- 
ments in Electric-Arc Melting Furnaces than all other organizations put together 
in the past twenty years”, says the Chief Engineer of one of the largest users of 









Electric-Arc Melting Furnaces. 


Two outstanding features of the Hydro-Arc Furnace are: 


(1) HYDRAULICALLY POSITIONED ELECTRODES. 
(2) POWER OPERATED ELECTRODE CLAMPS. 


The Hydro-Arc Furnace uses low 
inertia air for counter-balancing to 
cooperate with a simple, accurate, 
hydraulic control to operate each 
electrode. The few moving parts of 
this combination have no stretch- 
able steel cable nor limit switches 
to watch. Low upkeep—less surg- 
ing—less electrode wash and more 
accurate metal making at lowest 
costs are being accomplished. 


HERE'S WHAT MELTERS SAY: 


1. “No climbing on the furnace 
among the flames to strain on burnt 
bolts and no swinging the sledge 
hammer to clamp _ electrodes!” 
2. “Electrodes slipped from the 
floor!” 3. “Look at the hydraulic 
control!” 4. “No steel cable 
stretch, none to break!” 5. “Fastest 
electrodes I ever saw, but good 
control!” 6, “Simple isn’t it? Can 
change any part in a few minutes!” 
7. “Blows dust off of the electrodes 
as they are slipped.” 8. “No 
troublesome limit switches on the 
electrode arms.” 9. “Larger roof 
ring diameters—saves burning out 
flanges.” 


Hydro-Arc engineers will cheerfully study your Electric Melting Furnace problems 


Telephones: La Grange 4545 and 4546 
20 





561 HILLGROVE AVENUE, LA GRANGE, ILL. 























and make complimentary suggestions. 






(A suburb of Chicago, lil, U. S. A.) 


Chicago Line: Enterprise 1068 Associated with Whiting Corporation 
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Contrfugal Casto? 


--. an improved 
process for many products 


: ECAUSE it is an extremely flexible process, 
pome Sacne the use of centrifugal castings has multiplied 


ice. . . . 
es many times under wartime production demands. 


Below: Spe- e : 
cial castings. Wherever wheels turn, or corrosion or wear- 


ing problems exist, Shenango-Penn castings can 
probably be used. In marine service and the avia- 
tion industry, for example, parts formerly forged, 
are now cast centrifugally, and in many cases are 
giving better service. 

Shenango-Penn castings have unusual advant- 
ages in strength and purity, and actually save pro- 
duction time because less machining is required 
on the finished product. Why not send for a copy 
of our new Bulletin No. 143 which describes the 
Shenango-Penn process and products, and gives 
a complete table of alloys available? 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


411 WEST THIRD STREET, DOVER, OHIO 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALL BRONZES - MONEL 
METAL - ALLOY IRONS 


March 15, 1943 








Y an ultimate capacity of 1,600,000 
tons of iron ore per year, Mather Mine is 


now being brought into production. In increasing 
effort Cleveland-Cliffs ore in Cleveland-Cliffs boats 


serves at the command of American industry. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORES 
VESSEL TRANSPORTATION «++ COAL 


THE CLEVELAND - CLIFFS IRON CO. 
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up and unload an ton hie) ZY 


JR They start with a cow pasture 
See and in a few hours have it ready 
for fighter planes taking off to 
battle . . . with the aid of “swiss cheese” 
stecl strips woven into an all-weather 
emergency landing field! That's the kind 
of problem the Corps of Engineers 
thrive on. 

We know, because “Blue Center” goes 
along on so many of their assignments 
... from tractor cranes to mobile cable- 
ways, from river dredges to motorized 


winches. And whether it’s lifting the 






tions as: 


ROEBLING “Cue Cviler” 


helps them set the pace! 


face of Mother Earth for the Army or 
passing the ammunition for war plants, 
you'll find Roebling “Blue Center” Steel 
Wire Rope on the job wherever the 
going is tough. 

Roebling is learning every day the ways 
to make “Blue Center” better than ever 
before. Roebling development engineer- 
ing, facilities and experience give it the 
extra stamina to meet unusual as well 
as routine jobs . . . to give extra service 
wherever extra service is called for... 
toward Victory. 


It's your wartime duty to use wire ropes EFFICIENTLY! 


Whatever your big job is, you've got a small but 
important job to see that wire rope is properly cared 
for on your equipment. To help you, Roebling has 
assembled a wealth of conservation data on conveni- 
ent tags that operating men can fasten right on to 
reels and equipment. It’s a simple, handy way to 
remind and instruct them about such vital precau- 















4— REGULAR LUBRICATION 
S— FREQUENT INSPECTION 
G— CAREFUL OPERATION 


1— PROPER INSTALLATION 
2—CORRECT SPOOLING 
3—PROPER USE OF CLIPS 


Our nearest office will gladly furnish as many copies 
of this tag as you need. Ask for Tag “A”. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY Branches and Warehouses in Principal! Cities 
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A forging press or a rolling mill is no place for “cold” steel. ea \) 
The delivering of billets uniformly heated to the right tem- \ 
perature calls for skillful furnace engineering and well-de- 

pet 


signed burners. ~ 





Let Bloom Engineering show you how the proper applica- 
tion of modern burners can produce ideal results. In many 
cases, greatly improved heating conditions are obtained 
through relatively simple alterations, and with little or no 
disturbance to present operations. 

Furthermore, with BLOOM LONG-FLAME BURNERS 
you can convert INSTANTLY from gas to oil or oil to gas. 


To conserve fuel, improve your heating results, reduce 


costs, call Bloom! 


BLOO COMPANY 


857 WEST NORTH AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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weld FEATURES TO MEET YOUR 
RIGID REQUIREMENTS 


six Elect 





6. Controlled otmosphere 
annealing provides vn 


form physical properties 





Electric resistance weld tubing provides 
economical and dependable results for 
most pressure and mechanical applications. 
And since Electroweld Tubing is made on 
America's most modern electric resistance 


weld mills, no other make of welded tubing 


has greater uniformity and dependability. 


You can be assured of uniform wall thick- 
ness, uniform diameter, solid wall 


structure at the weld, uniform 


physical properties, and clean, scale-free 
silver-bright surface as well as a lathe cut 
with minimum burr. Best of all, Electroweld 
can maintain this uniform and dependable 


production to your specifications. 


The entire facilities of the Electroweld Steel 
Corporation are now devoted to the war 
effort, however, when peace be ours, we 

would appreciate serving you with 


our high quality product. 


Manufacturers of pressure and mechanical steel tubing 





Electroweld STEEL CORPORATION: OIL CITY:-PENNA. 














Our production effort is on the beam! Bill and his top flight 
welders—Jim and his first team machinists—Tom and his 
winning forgers. . . we'll all keep our Army-Navy “E”’ flying! 

We at Struthers Wells are highly pleased that our collective 
skills—reflected in our regular peacetime production (Pres- 
sure Vessels, Kilns, Rotary Dryers, Mixing Equipment, Heat 
Exchangers, Evaporators, Crankshafts, Propeller Shafts, 
Heavy Forgings, Marine Auxiliary Equipment, Heating Boilers, 
as well as complete fabrication of Alloy and Stainless Steel 
Equipment)—can now be of so great value, to so many, in 
this world encompassing war. 

After Victory is won, every ounce of accumulated knowl- 
edge, skill and production of Struthers Wells’ large resources 
now hurled into vital war production, will be even better 
qualified and ever-alert to serve your peacetime requirements. 


STRUTHERS WELLS 
CORPORATION 


TITUSVILLE, PENNA. AND 
WARREN, PENNA. 
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" Cast steel is a versatile material. 
a Pas 8 ESE 
‘ If you must have great strength and tough- 
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Showing how the Yield Point of carbon cast steel may readily enhanced by heat-treating. 


be increased by heat-treating. Special alloys may be specified in limited 

































































quantities without the delay or extra cost of 
eam . . 1g small mill runs—an important factor in war 
ee 7 QUENCHED ; 
3 TEMPERED production. 
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: ae Complicated shapes mey be had in close to 
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3 am final form, yielding big savings in machining, 
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i A... i finishing and assembly. 
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range of properties that may be obtained 








Showing how Impact Resistance of an alloy cast steel 


may be in i hy heat-treating. by heat-treating typical commercial cast steels. 








This new booklet gives information on the mechanical 
properties of cast steel compared with other cast ferrous 
metals. 

Address the Steel Founders’ Society, 920 Midland Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Enclose 10c postage. 
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WHEN THE LAST SHOT 18 FIRED... 


Wuen the smoke of destruction has cleared, and America returns to peace, what 
of victory will be ours? What will be left? 
Here is one thing: A greater production plant than men even dreamed possible, 
and the war-learned efficiency to handle that plant under the most drastic circum- 
stances of change-over and production. 
Here is another: New techniques, new skills, new and better and cheaper materials, 
and more abundant sources of supply than ever before, with a new price structure 
based upon full production by small plants as well as large. 
And here is another thing that will be left, when this war is finally over: One of \u«m se 
the greatest consumer markets this country has ever seen, with billions in savings " ©,.4 
from war bonds and restricted buying, needing millions of automobiles, appliances, 
homes, and the countless new products that will appear. 
For the last gun to be fired in this war will be the starting gun of the greatest era 
of peacetime advancement this world has ever known. 
If you are to share in the future of the new world, after this war is over — if you are 
to successfully compete for the new peacetime markets of America — the time to 
start production planning is now .. . and in this we can help you: 
Write to Bryant! Send us your internal grinding problems, and take advantage 
of the work that our engineers can do now to convert your plant and its tools to the 


profitable job, that lies a 
BRYANT. CHUCK TWOMGRINDER CO. 


PRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 





SEND FOR THE MAN FROM BRYANT 
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MCKAY ELECTRODES SPEED PRODUCTION 


IN EVERY WAR INDUSTRY 


McKAY 


SHIELDED 
“~“N ARC OO 


ELECTRODES 


War and necessity are one . . . and necessity is the “mother of 
invention."’ 

When war demanded new conceptions of production, revolu- 
tionary applications of welding were ‘‘invented”’ to meet the need. 

In no small measure McKAY Shielded-Arc Electrodes contribute 
to the total accomplishment. 

For it is only natural that a manufacturing policy, which merited 
the title “the researched line,”’ should likewise rise to meet the re- 
quirements of this emergency. Thus new analyses, new coatings, 
new sizes, new ranges of adaptability . . . plus ever growing volume 
. . . have caused McKAY Electrodes to help speed production in 
every type of wear industry. 


THE McKAY COMPANY ~- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PACIFIC COAST SALES OFFICES: 125 S. Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles - 100 Howard St., San Francisco 


The McKay line includes regular 
carbon steel, stainless, and alloy 
steel electrodes for every welding 
purpose. Literature on request. 


Among the first honored with the 

Navy “E”, The McKay Company is 

naa of the broader award of the 
y-Navy ie 


MCKAY WELDING ELECTRODES 


AND INDUSTRIAL, MARINE AND AUTOMOTIVE CHAINS 


“KEEP ON BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS” 
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LOOKING 
inte the Future 


NOW 


If the history of metals in this war is ever written in full, the 
contribution of laboratory technicians will be revealed. 


Most of the alloys now in use were first melted in a small 
AJAX-NORTHRUP furnace. The fast melts, perfect con- 
trol, ability to vary or duplicate and the comfortable work- 
ing conditions are known to most of the university and 
industrial metallurgical laboratories in the country. 


But as these men now work to solve war problems they 
get glimpses of the future too. The tremendous increase in 
the use of high frequency for testing, pilot plants, large 
scale melting, heating and brazing, are like handwriting on 
the wall. 


They see the vision of duplicating laboratory discoveries 
in future quantity peace time production with a certainty as 
to results, timing and cost. 


Only a few of the smaller AJAX-NORTHRUP furnaces 
are shown on this page. 


AJAX furnaces range from | oz. to 8 tons and from 60 
to 1,000,000 cycles. Oscillators, tube converters, and motor 
generators provide the power. AJAX also provides the 
experience that has successfully solved hundreds of unusual 
problems from brazing fuse-seat liners to hardening razor 
blades or melting special alloys at the rate of 44 tons in 
24 hours. 


Catalogs on heating, melting, or laboratory units will be 
sent on request. 
$2 





ASSOCIATE COMPANIES: THE AJAX METAL CO. Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal for foundry use. 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION, Ajax-Wyatt Induction Furnaces for melting. 
AJAX ELECTRIC CO., Inc. Ajax-Hultgren Salt Bath Furnace and ResistanceType Electric Furnaces,, 
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WELLS AG 





Wells SANS 








THE SAW WITH THOUSANDS 
OF FRIENDS IN INDUSTRY! 


A fast and accurate metal cut-off saw able to handle most 

all types of metals in various shapes and forms as applied to 
industry. It wanted a versatile, simple unit for odd jobs or pro- 
duction work. The Wells No. 8 was the answer — and that is why 
so many plants, large and small, have Wells Saws. 

Today’s war production program and tomorrow's peace-time 
competition will emphasize the advantages Wells Engineers have 
built into their products. If you have metal cutting problems look 
for the answer in a Wells. Call your distributor or write direct. 


Wells Has Ertablished Leadership 


WELLS MANUFACTURII 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


WELLS No. 8 


Capacity: Rectangle.....8” x 16” 
(spec. bowed guides)... 5” x 24” 

Pe athccscisesscenncinkaen 8” dic. 
Speeds: ft. per min. 60, 90, 130 
Motor....... Specifications optional 


WELLS No. & 


Capacity: Rectangle... 5” x 10” 
(spec bowed guides) 

Rounds ..... eee 3” die. 
Speeds: ft. per min. 60, 90, 130 
Motor: ... Specifications optional 
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Because we make our own E.I.S. alloy steel and 
have greatly expanded facilities, you can be sure of 


prompt delivery at a lower rating when you specify 
Heppenstall Shear Knives. You can be sure of 
precise manufacture, too . 


. their production is 
controlled by advanced methods, modern equip- 


ment, and the skill of many years of experience. 
Order Heppenstall Knives, and when you do let us know 
the shearing job for which they are intended. Let our 
engineers help specify the proper knife. It's usually 
false economy to use a knife to cut a thickness or a steel 


for which it was not designed. 


Forging Fine Steels for Fifty-Three Years 











Link-Belt Speed Reducers 
provide the dependable 
service for tanker pumps 
so essential in handling oil 
and other liquid cargoes! 


; and oil-fueled ships, a most important part 
of our shipping today, depend heavily on their 
pumping equipment. Important to pumping effi- 
ciency are positive drives such as the Link-Belt 
herringbone reducer, as used on Kinney Manufac- 
turing Co.’s model HQAC pump, shown here, driven 
by a Whiton turbine. How important this pump 
builder considers the speed reducer can be told in 
their own words: “Independent herringbone speed 
reducers have important advantages, as they offer a 
wider selection of speeds and horsepowers; are manu- 
factured by specialists in gear design and construc- 
tion; and since they are independent both reducer 


LINK-BELT .cnnim 


Re 
HERRINGBONE Nay 


»>>>>> GEAR 





Kinney Model HQAC 
Pump with Link-Bek 
Herringbone Gear Speed 
Reducer and Steam Tur- 
bine Drive. 


and pump are more easily accessible for inspection 
and repair. In general, sound engineering suggests 
purchase of speed reducer with pump for compact 
mounting.” 

Link-Belt herringbone gear speed reducers with 
anti-friction bearings, pinions integral with shafts, 
continuous herringbone gears totally enclosed in 
rigid housings, are especially suited for heavy duty 
shock load and where single, double or triple reduc- 
tion is required in limited space. 

LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto 
Offices, Warehouses and Distributors,in Principal Cities 


REDUCERS 
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Parts are fed to this assembly line and the completed 


* 12-cylinder motors are hauled away by the overhead 
Tramrail route. The hoist is two tons capacity. 





The overhead Tramroil system picys an importent pert in 
the final assembly of Seagrave pumpers ond ladder trucks. 


SEAGRAVE CORPORATION 
SPEEDS FIRE ENGINE PRODUCTION 
with Cleveland Tramrail 


In the 60 years that have ensued since The Seagrave Corpo- 
ration, Columbus, Ohio, first began making horse-drawn fire- 
fighting equipment, hundreds of improvements have been made 
and many radical changes brought about. In appearance, in 
performance, in fire-fighting capability, there is no resemblance 
between their present modern apparatus and that of the early 


days. 

Likewise have their manufacturing methods been changed to 
keep up with the times. Their shops are equipped with the finest 
tools to do exacting work quickly. Cleveland Tramrail is pro- 
vided throughout the plant to speed materials handling, make 
heavy lifts, facilitate assembling, fitting and setting-up. 

Materials handling methods like fire engines have also gone 
through a great development period, and this development is 
still continuing at a rapid pace. Cleveland Tramrail is continual- 
ly working on new methods and advancing ideas for handling 
materials faster, safer, easier and at lower cost. 


GET THIS BOOK! CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely TIME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
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Hol -bent-for-election 


HESE flying water-scats 
were designed almost beyond the power of men to 
control. As it is, the men must be heavily padded, 
lashed to their positions, to take the pounding of 


terrific speeds in rough weather. 


Every part of these mosquito boats from gun 
to galley has been specified and manufactured to 
withstand the hard use that make the boats a 


powerful weapon of attack. 


For rugged service in the heavy duty machines 
of war—and for delicate duty in the sensitive 
instruments of science go Barnes-made springs 
in endless streams from mass production lines, 


controlled by the engineering skill of veteran 
springmakers. 
Wallace Barnes Company 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


Barnes-made. Springs for Victory 





Where The Shade 


War Busy Gosscs wile de 
NEW JOBS /AYDRAULICALLY 


Some day victory will bring the “‘cease-firing”’ 


order. But it needn’t mean “‘cease-producing” for 
industries now doing war jobs hydraulically with 
Watson-Stillman presses. These machines will be 
adaptable to post-war metal-working operations, 
and in effecting a rapid, efficient change-over, 
W-S engineers will be available for special advice. 

Their services will put at your disposal hy- 
draulic experience which dates from the eighteen 
forties. Their suggestions will draw on original 
research now being carried on. These Watson- 
Stillman research activities are being expanded 
in enlarged facilities already under construction. 

Watson-Stillman has the modern automatic 
machinery and the engineering personnel to give 


19 Practical assistance in planning to meet future 


requirements. In the post-victory years, the pooled 
experience of its entire organization can help 
industry to anticipate its needs correctly. It is 
not too early now to consult a W-S engineer. 


The Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, New Jersey. 





WATSON-STILLMAN 








But for a vital replacement part accurately ma- 
chined, this fighter plane in the South Pacific 
might be grounded—useless in defending against 
enemy attacks. 

Here is where precision counts! Mass produc- 
tion, with interchangeable parts turned to ex- 
tremely close limits of accuracy, insures quick 


replacement and efficient performance. 

This is the kind of work which Gisholt Turret 
Lathes are doing every day—in thousands of 
machine shops throughout the United Nations— 
to help supply Allied forces with the equipment 
they need... 

And to keep it running! 


The Army-Navy “E” and the Tre 
ary Flag fly side by side at Gish 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY, 1217 EAST WASHINGTON AVENUE, MADISON, WI 
0 
OD 
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Look Ahead... Keep Ahead... with Gisholt Improvements in Metal Turni 
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ARMY-NAVY “E” 
PRODUCTION AWARD 


* *& PRESENTED * * 


TO THE D.O. JAMES 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


| D.O. : 


| 


POWER SAVING 
PRODUCTS 


Planetary Spur Gear, Medium and 
Heavy Duty Worm Gear, Gener- 
ated Continuous-Tooth Herring- 
bone Gear and Motorized Speed 
Reducers, in types to drive up, 
down, horizontally or at an angle, 
Cut Spur, Straight and Spiral 
Bevel, Mitre, Spiral, Worm, In- 
ternal, Helical and Herringbone 
Gears in all sizes and of all mate- 
tials, Sprocket Wheels, Racks, 
Flexible and Universal Couplings. 


ESTABLISHED 
1888 


March 15, 1943 


February 27, 1943 


IN APPRECIATION .. . 1 is very gratifying to 


publicly acknowledge our appreciation of receiving the 
Army-Navy “E” Production Award... this ensign and lapel 
insignia is a testimonial to the mutuality of the cooperation 
with ... and the understanding of . . . our employees and 
management. This cooperative understanding has been pro- 
ductive of successful attainments that have resulted in a 
schedule maintenance and a quality to our products that 
make us proud in knowing that after 55 years of making all 
types of gears and gear reducers that we have again been 
given the opportunity of serving our country. Lastly . . . may 
we express extreme appreciation of the combined efforts of 
our employees, our suppliers, our executive control and 
management... and we solemnly pledge to do all possible 
to maintain and perpetuate this record of successful achieve- 
ment during and after this emergency. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


1140 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
Over 55 Years Making All Types of Gears and Gear Reducers 
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Just as there is more than one way to skin a cat, so there is more than one way 
to save critical tungsten and ‘still make better tools. 


Fa 











There is a total of less than 2 per cent of critical tungsten in the complete 
TOMAHAWK tool type* shown at the right. The reason: it has been fabri- 
cated by electrically welding High Speed Steel to mild steel, prior to machining, 
heat-treating, and grinding. The net saving of tungsten usually runs 50 to 75% 
as compared with tools of solid H. S. S. 


The TOMAHAWK tool shown is ‘hard’ where hardness is required (at the 
cutting edges), and is ‘tough’ where toughness is important (at the dovetail). 


Perfection of welding and heat-treating techniques have been carried to such a 
point today that failures of such tools at the weld are virtually unknown. Thou- 
sands of electrically welded composite steel TOMAHAWK tools are now in 
use in war production industries. 


*Genesee produces a complete line of cutting tools, including H.S.S., carbides, etc. 
Send for “streamlined” catalog No. GT-42-S 


GENESEE TOOL COMPANY 


FENTON, MICHIGAN 
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“When cutting steel with carbides.. 
select a chip breaker 


to fit the job!” 


says P. H. MILLER, Chief Engineer 
Carboloy Company, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 


BECAUSE OF its high tensile strength, 
steel normally produces a continu- 
ous chip during machining opera- 
tions. These chips are awkward to 
handle even at the slower cutting 
speeds of high-speed steel tools and 
present a real problem in safe eco- 
nomical disposal at the high speeds 
common with cemented carbide 
tools. To get maximum results, 
chips must be controlled by the use 
of a suitable chip breaker. 


ip BREAKER 
A oF ent 023 o27 28 033 


“THIS TABLE is a general guide 
to proper widths for ground- 
in step chip breakers. They 
represent starting points 
from which adjustments can 
be made to produce the most 
satisfactory chip, as deter- 
mined by the breaking char- 
acteristics of the steel being 
cut.”’ 





The selection of a proper cutting oil is 
as important as the selection of the right 
chip breaker. That’s why Shell has de- 
veloped a control tech- 

nique that ‘“‘balances’”’ 

the oil to the machine, 

the application and the 

tool. Call in the Shell man 

now for details. 


SHELL LATA OILS 


FOR METAL WORKING 








made to meet your needs 











@ Every Birdsboro “Special” Roll is individually 
engineered to meet the exact needs of the user. 


No hit or miss methods. 


Your roll requirements are carefully analyzed and 
your Birdsboro Roll is made specially for you — to 
assure you longer roll life, greater tonnage and more 
rolling accuracy. If yours is a roll problem, it will 


pay you to consult Birdsboro. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE 





Ee 


For blooming mills, billet mills, 
structural mills, bar mills, 
rolling mild, structural, shell, 
gun barrel, seamless tube and 
special alloy steels. Also for 
4-high strip mill back-up 


rolls and 3-high sheet rolls. 








_——————— 


CO. © BIRDSBORO, PA. 












WEL, 
WITH ELECTRONICS 


rage RONICS bids fair to revolution- 


ize our every day living after the war. 


When Brown and Minneapolis-Honey- 
well placed experience and manufacturing 
resources at the call of our government, the 
result of several years of research in Elec- 
tronics was immediately applied to instru- 
ments —for Testing airplanes in flight — 
for Controlling production of high octane 


gasoline —for Treatment of special alloy 


steels for tanks, guns and armor plate — 
for Manufacture of synthetic rubber — and 
for many other purposes entering directly 
into the war effort. 

Extending this peacetime experience to the 
technique of war, will bear: fruit when 
Peace comes again, in startling new devel- 
opments in the Electronic control of indus- 
trial processes — busily engaged in peace- 


time production. 
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THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 4462 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex England 
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Nybrokajen 7, Stockholm, Sweden 





On many fronts our air-borne invaders are striking terror in the hearts of 
our enemies. For war today is three-dimensional, and mountains, deserts, 
seas and fortifications offer no obstacles to U. S. Paratroops. 


Transporting armies through the air is a big job—a job that calls for 
big planes and big engines. Today, engines of 2,000 horsepower are common- 
place. Already on testing blocks, in manufacturing departments and on 
drawing boards, in engine plants throughout the country, is the promise of 
engines that will dwarf even these giants. 


And transmitting the power from these engines are gears of such light weight— 
of such extreme precision, metallurgically and dimensionally, that engineers , 
marvel that they could be produced by mass production methods. a ih 





How the problems that were presented in their design and manufacture 
were overcome is a military secret. But the mounting figures of our wa 
aircraft production is proof that here at Foote Bros. these precision 
gears are rolling off production lines in an amazing volume. 


When the war is won, these same gears give promise of revolutionary 
advantages in the design of machinery—advantages that will mean 
“better power transmission through better gears.” 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
5225 South Western Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Tooter Khoa 
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Basic Facts about 


STAINLESS STEELS 


= 

















A STAINLESS STEEL PRIMER 








FABRICATION 





STAINLESS STEELS 







is accomplished by almost 
all common methods. They 
can be machined, spun, deep- 
drawn, forged, punched, 
stamped, and otherwise me- 
chanically-worked. They can 
be welded by all the common welding methods. If the auste- 


The stainless steels vary in corrosion resistance, work- nitic steels are stabilized with columbium or titanium, and 
ability, wear resistance, and physical properties according columbium-bearing welding rod is used, no annealing is 
to the amount of chromium, carbon and other modifying necessary after welding. 


are corrosion-resistant steels 
containing at least 12 per 
cent chromium with or with- 
out other alloying elements, 
such as nickel, manganese, 
molybdenum, columbium or 
titanium. They are supplied in a wide range of analyses. 





































MANY FORMS 








VALUABLE PROPERTIES 
INCLUDE: 









are available in the common 
analyses including sheet, 
plate, strip, tubing — both 












Good corrosion and oxida- 








tion resistance .. . varying seamless and welded — bars, 
almost in direct proportion wire, cable, welding rod, and a variety of cold-rolled shapes. 
to the amount of chromium Stainless steel is also supplied as foundry castings. 

present. 






High strength-weight ratio in some cold-rolled types per- 
mitting fabrication of strong, light-weight trains, aircraft, 
and other structures. 











APPLICATIONS 








of stainless steel are numer- 
ous. Because of their resis- 
tance to corrosion and oxi- 
dation, as well as their high 
strength and bright surface, 
stainless steels have been 















of stainless steels is simple. 
Washing with soap, water, 
and a cleanser recommended 
















4 for stainless steel will keep used in hospitals, chemical plants, oil refineries, railroad 
” the surface bright and free trains, aviation equipment, and power plants. In the present 
’ from surface deposits. emergency, they are available only for those industries par- 





ticipating in war production. 
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Although we do not make steel, we have for more than 35 years 
produced “Electromet” ferro-alloys and metals used in making 
steel. With the knowledge accumulated from this experience, we 
are in a position to give impartial advice. If you have a specific 


] 1} problem concerning the manufacture, fabrication, or use of 
le WEKE eT stainless or other alloy steels, consult us without obligation, 
ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street WCC New York, N. ¥ 


In Canada, Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada, Limited, 
Welland, Ontario. 









Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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Most bends can be made cold on this powerful 
200-ton Southwark hydraulic pipe bending press. 
Time required for heating the pipe is saved and 
distortion of bend due to cooling shrinkage is 


eliminated. 


Self-contained, this oil operated Southwark hy- 
draulic press is under perfect control of the operator 
at all times—a feature particularly valuable during 
difficult bends. Southwark pipe bending presses are 


time and money savers. 


Southwark builds a complete line of shipbuilding 
machinery including bending rolls, plate planers, 
keel benders, sectional flanging presses and joggling 


presses. New designs in these hydraulic presses 


46 








Southwark Hydraulic Presses 


and power tools are helping shipbuilders do a better 
job faster. Write for Bulletin K-160 which illustrates 


many of these products. 


Baldwin Southwark Division, The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia; Pacific Coast Repre- 
sentative, The Pelton Water Wheel Co., San 


Francisco, California. 


ab BALDWIN 
SOUTHWARK 


Division THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No. 575 Pot Hardening and Melting Furnace 

No. 2104 Oil Tempering Furnace 

No. 70 Heat Treating Furnace 

No. 130 A Hi-Speed Steel Heat-Treating Fur- 
nace 

No. 130 Hi-Speed Steel Heat-Treating Furnace 


F.0.B. Factory ; 9 ba Hi- "scheming Heat-Treating Furnace 


" 
| 


Write today for FREE catalog of ote 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities Johnson line. og of compl 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO.;,,.. nw CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


| 
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AN ARMY that marches on a Fittery Floor 


beyond the call of normal duty”! The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Imagine! ... you surely can ... the prodigious num- 
ber of industry’s “marching” machines. These machines 
never hear such a command as, “at ease”! They keep 
up the same relentless pace through one shift and the 
next ... 24 hours every day. They keep our pilots in 
the air. They keep our tanks rolling. They keep our 
fighting men on the go, with blazing guns. Their steady 
whirring, humming, clicking, pounding is the Victory 
song of the nation! 

The Fafnirs working here . . . 7 of them in each gear- 
box, 28 more on the shafting of this 100-foot machine 
... are built to stay on the job under tough, abrasive 
conditions. Like the millions of Fafnirs serving with 
the fighting forces, and the millions in other industrial 
machines here at home ... these Fafnirs are “taking it”. 
Their service records can already be stamped, “far 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE - FOR ORDNANCE, 
AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 








Synthetic R 
for Users of 


- 
- 


‘Papel’ 
War production is up th Id. ~~ ge 
But the vital rubber stoc is Of 


dwindling fast. This is the year of 
crisis in rubber. ~ 
There is only one solution. . the «< 


production of synthetic rubber 4a, ‘n 


steadily increasing tonnages .. . 
synthetic rubber to take over jobs 
once handled by natural rubber... 
to perform new tasks, serve in new 
applications created by wartime 
need. 

One of the first synthetic rubber 
plants in the Government's pro- 
gram was built and is being oper- 
ated by United States Rubber 
Company . . . another soon will be 
in production. 

Our engineers have been work- 
ing with synthetic rubber since 
1921. During this period they have 
learned that no one synthetic 
should be used for all types of 
mechanical rubber goods. They 
have found where and how syn- 
thetic is superior to natural rubber, 
where it is equally as good, where 
it falls short. They know what uses 
each of the five basic commercial 
types of synthetic rubber is best 
suited for — Neoprene, Buna-S, 
Buna-N, Butyl, or Thiokol—and 
how to compound the specific 
synthetic rubber for the specific 
task. U. S. Rubber has used all five 
types and knows which one to 
select forthe performance required. 


UNITED STATES. RUBBER 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Division «+ 
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ioPmative book traces the 
a pe ynthetic rubber from 
the earliest experiments of Michael 
Faraday to the present. It discusses 
each of the basic types of synthetic 
rubber, tells where it has been used 
successfully in United States Rub- 
ber Company products, and com- 
pares its properties with natural 
rubber. It tells how synthetic rub- 
ber is made. It is a detailed answer 
to the most vital question of the day. 
We feel that The Five Commercial 
Types of Synthetic Rubber is a publi- 
cation of real importance to men 
of industry. Requests made by them 
on their company letterhead will 
be filled promptly.* 






























in Canada, Dominion Rubber Ce., Ltd. 


Rockefeller Center 













~The suctessful use of come 
rubber in mechanical ru 

and the insufance of fully , ae 
able service depend eet « upon 
the skill of the manufacturer and 
compounder. Each of the five basic 
commercial types of synthetic per- 
mits a myriad of variations. 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany has been developing and im- 
proving rubber products for one 
hundred years. Today, the same 
vast resources for research and 
development that resulted in some 
of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments in the rubber industry are 
being devoted to the problem of 
synthetic rubber. A great backlog 
of knowledge already has been 
built. More is being constantly 
added. 


















*Requests for this Synthetic Rubber Book 
should be addressed te Department (8) 
Mechanical Goods Division, United States 
Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center, N.Y. C. 
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Unusual work like this 
massive Multiple Unit 
Drilling and Tapping Ma- 
chine Base demonstrates 
Mohon welding skill. 


Many New Welded Steel Plate 


Products Now Are Fabricated by Mahon 


In addition to welded steel machine bases, Mahon welding skill is 
being utilized for the fabrication of many new and different products. 
Gun mounts, furnace casings, engine frames and crankcases, pump 
supports, electrical, gas and hydraulic equipment, comprise but a 
few of many items that Mahon facilities are called upon to produce. 
Let us look over blueprints of your requirements. Regardless of size 
or shape or purpose—if they can be practically and economically 
fabricated from steel plate—we will advise you. Quotations will be 


promptly supplied. 
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Retired machinists are recalled to train white- 


collar operators. Page 56 
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Split-Shift Plan Wins Only Limited Acceptance 

Automotive Council Launches Manpower Utilization Study 

Steel Ingot Statistics 

February Second Highest Month in Weekly Ingot Output 
Unions’ Demand for Hiring Hall Rejected by Labor Board 
Creighton Appointed Chief of WPB’s Alloy Steel Branch 
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Gathering, editing and distributing 


INFORMATION for users of alloys 





To aid users of Nickel alloys, thirty 
service centers are maintained in 
industrial areas. From these strateg- 
ically located key points, our field 
representatives are on call to advise 
American industry about the selec- 
tion, fabrication and uses of ferrous 
andnon-ferrousmaterials. Assistance 
is also given on probiems arising 


Cc 


from the temporary lack of Nickel. 

Through the years, research, field 
studies and user experience have all 
contributed to a fund of practical, 
time-proved information. Many of 
these data have been compiled in 
convenient printed form, useful 
both to experienced men handling 
new materials or performing un- 


Field offices of the | 
Development and Research Division 


Distributor’s Casting Service Centers 


NICKEL 


familiar operations...and to the 
many new employees. 
Now...when minutes and ma- 
terials are so vital... make full use of 
this metal-working experience. Send 
for a check list of helpful printed 
pieces on the selection, treatment, 
fabrication and use of Nickel alloys, 
or send your specific questions to: 
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MANPOWER Acceptance of the split-shift 


pian, whereby white-collar 
workers employed full-time in their regular pursuits, 
work a half shift in a war plant, has been limited, 
a survey (p. 56) by Sree reveals. Employers, how- 
ever, are considering the plan for future adoption 
if the shortage of laborers becomes more acute. 
Contradicting statements by Washington officials, 
most war plant operators report no serious shortage 
of untrained workers as yet. They are reluctant 
to train two men for a job if full-time workers are 
available. . . The automotive industry has organ- 
ized a committee (p. 59) to study the most effective 
utilization of available labor supplies. . . National 
War Labor Board has rejected (p. 62) a union de- 
mand for the “hiring hall” system of employment on 
the Great Lakes. 


FINANCIAL Income on investments of the 
iron and steel producers de- 
clined approximately 3.4 per cent last year (p. 89). 
At the same time the aggregate net income of 57 
iron and steel consumers in 1942 decreased by $60,- 
901,956 or about 23 per cent. A table shows the 
earnings of the companies in 1941 and 1942. 


SUBCONTRACTING War _ procure- 
ment agencies 
last week were asked by Col. Robert W. Johnson, 
chairman of the Smaller War Plants Corp., to use 
their influence with prime contractors to extend (p. 
63) farming out of war production work to smaller 
plants. . . Chrysler Corp. (p. 75) has subcontracted 
58.2 per cent of its two billion dollars in war con- 
tracts, and is doing business with 8079 companies. 


AVIATION  5ixty per cent of this country’s 

military planes are being pro- 
duced by eight companies in southern California 
(p. 78). . . Principles of automotive mass production 
have been adapted to the assembly of large gliders 
(p. 80) at the Ford station wagon body plant. . . 
Steps are being taken by the WPB Steel Division to 
assure the aircraft industry of an adequate supply 
of alloy steels (p. 82). 


IN THE NEWS Metallurgists report that 

the hardening influence 
of boron in extremely small amounts as an alloying 
element is a startling revelation (p. 83). 

Recent action of the War Production Board author- 
izes production of additional farm equipment recom- 
mended by Food Administrator Wickard (p. 72). 
Vital importance of postwar planning is indicated 


this issue of GFEBEEU 





by the amount of literature written on the subject by 
the country’s outstanding educators and economists. 
Windows of Washington (p. 67) devotes its pages to 
the publication of a bibliography of material avail- 
able on the subject as presented by the National 
Planning Association. 
Steel ingot production in February was at the sec- 
ond highest weekly rate in history (p. 61). 
General of Operations, 


W AREHOUSES : 2 
Curtis Calder, Director 


WPB, has taken steps to place in operation by April 
1 a plan for regional control of steel warehouses 
in the acute San Francisco Bay area (p. 85). . . This, 
it is believed, may be the solution to the problem 
of maintaining stocks needed to serve the small and 
emergency needs of essential industries there. 


TECHNICAL 


strategic alloying elements yet produce steels to 


Special alloy addition agents 
save important amounts of 


meet specified tensile and impact values, are one 
of the “hot” developments in wartime steelmaking. 
Much information on performance of these addition 
agents (p. 94) is presented by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

In user report No. 11 on experience with the NE 
alloy steels, A. S. Jameson details what International 
Harvester Co. has found out about the medium car- 
bon NE-9440 and NE-9640 steels (p. 96). He also 
includes information on standard alloy compositions 
for which these two steels could be considered as 
substitutes. 

An unusual drawing press (p. 104) was found the 
answer to the job of turning out more than 20,000 
large cowl ventilators faster than shipyards on ou 
three coasts required them for Liberty ships. Huge 
press draws ventilators in two sections, subsequently 
welded together. 

Some concept of the volume of export boxing be- 
ing done by large manufacturers is obtained when it 
is learned that Yellow Truck & Coach plant now 
boxes in one day more than it formerly did during 
the entire year of 1938. Obviously greatly improved 
methods are being used (p. 108). 

Murray S. Kice presents the first part of a detailed 
discussion (p. 110) on industrial fans for ventilat- 
ing, blast heating and air conditioning work. Many 
factors connected with industrial process fans and 
their application greatly influence plant earnings, he 
points out. 

G. B. Berlien, in the first of a series of four ar- 
ticles on straightening heat-treated parts, gives some 
pointers on methods of controlling and correcting 
distortion in oil-hardening steels (p. 114). 





















































From Automobiles to Soules 
and Back to Automobiles 


pared, with skilled men and modern equip- 


Throughout the years before Pearl Harbor, 
Inland supplied great quantities of many kinds 
and forms of steel to the automotive industry. 
When a manufacturer wanted steel of special 
form, finish, or analysis, Inland research and 
mill men supplied those wants. Often original 
work by our research staff developed new 
steels, which were used to build better auto- 
mobiles. Inland grew with the automotive in- 


dustry and that industry grew with Inland. 


When war came to America, Inland was pre- 


TIN PLATE | 
+ RAS 


ment, to supply a vital part of the steel needs 
of the automotive industry, converted 100% to 
the production of army trucks, tanks, jeeps, 


shell, and many other kinds of war equipment. 


Now as in the past, Inland metallurgists and 
mill men are making new and better steels — 
steels that give our fighting men the advan- 
tage — steels that will help build better auto- 
mobiles when our enemies have met the terms 


—“unconditional surrender.” 


BARS ° PLATES ° FLOOR PLATE 
TRACK ACCESSORIES . REINFORCING BARS 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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Wages tor What? 


If the government were to call in the ablest experts on methods of compen- 
sating industrial wage earners in wartime, and were to ask them to submit 
the worst plan of remuneration they could devise, the result could not be 
as bad as the hit-or-miss system which now prevails in this country. 

Relatively few employes are being paid in accordance with the work they 
perform. For every man or woman whose paycheck is keyed to per- 
formance, there are scores who are compensated on the basis of other 


factors. 





For instance, miners are asking for more money and part of the increase 
is intended to compensate the men for an increase in union dues. An effort 
is being made to break the “Little Steel” formula, which ties wages to a 
cost of living index and has little to do with the volume of work performed. 
Throughout industry one rate is paid for certain hours, time-and-a-half for 
others and double time for still others. These rates have no connection what- 
ever with performance. In some instances, workers in featherbedded jobs 
are paid, not for what they do, but for what somebody would have to do 
if we were back in the horse-and-buggy days. 

The nation winked at these absurdities in peacetime, but in wartime they 
assume a serious aspect. No longer are we in a make-work economy. We 
are in a do-all-we-can economy. Our plans for compensation should be 


geared to this new concept. 


One way out of the present confusion would be to place less emphasis upon 
unit hourly wages and more upon real wages—the usable income one earns 
in a year’s time. Another would be to pay according to results, which in 


many instances would mean relying more heavily upon incentive plans. 






The experience of war has caused Russia and England to turn toward real 





wages and payment by results. We could profit by their example. 


Sp! are 


Editor-in-Chief 



























SPLIT SHIFT 








Plan Wins Only Limited 
Acceptance in War Plants 


General manpower shortage apparently not yet acute enough 


to force part-time employment of white-collar workers. Employers 


studying experiences with plan as potential labor source in future 


SPLIT-SHIFT employment of white- 
collar workers in war plants, inaugurated 
on an experimental basis by a few com- 
panies several months ago to alleviate 
the widely heralded manpower short- 
age, has not yet been adopted to any 
great degree. 

A survey by Steet of leading centers 
of war production, including 
designated as “critical” labor areas, re- 


many 


veals manufacturers have considered the 
plan but have deferred action because 
they still are able to obtain full-shift 
workers. 

They freely admit the merits of the 
idea but ask: “Why should we train 
two men to do the job of one when we 
still are able to hire full-time employes?” 
They acknowledge the plan offers a tre- 
mendous potential supply of labor for 
war plants that may be called into serv- 
ice within the next three or six months. 
generally 
that white-collar workers can be more 
easily trained and developed into better 
workers for many jobs than many people 
now being hired on a full-time basis. 


Personnel managers agree 


“They may lack ‘iob knowledge,’ but 
they possess initiative, intelligence, and 
generally good education.” said one em- 
ployer. “We have found that salesmen, 
office workers and similar people dis- 
located from their regular jobs by the 
war program adjust themselves readily to 
plant work. They require less training 
on new jobs and often turn out better 
work than the type of peovle who ordi- 


narily apply for factory work.” 
Fit Into Assembly Work 

Seldom are the white-collar workers 
expected to acquire the skill of a highly- 
trained They can, 
acquire the skill necessary for assembly 


artisan. however, 
work and the simpler machining opera- 
tions, thus releasing more highly trained 
workers for jobs requiring greater skill. 
When the time comes for wide-spread 
adoption of the split-shaft plan, there 
should be no dearth of apnvlicants, ac- 
cording to present indications. In almost 
every war material manufacturing center 


56 


covered by STEEL’s survey, spontaneous 
offers by professional and clerical work- 
ers to join in the plan were reported. 
In Cleveland, for example, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce proposed such a 
program and promptly obtained 150 vol- 
unteers for war plant work. About 125 
managers were ap- 


industrial plant 


proached, but practically all turned 
thumbs down on the plan for the pres- 
ent. Many said that future conditions 
might make the plan desirable. 

The New York regional WMC and 
district United States Employment Serv- 
ice reported they had many applications 
from persons employed in civilian indus- 


Many offered to work for noth- 


tries. 






































ing. But in general, these agencies have 
been unable to place such applicants. A- 
USES official said the split-shift idea 
“simply hasn’t taken hold with New York 
district plant managers.” Employers in 
the New York area are not yet pressed 
for workers except in the highly-skilled 
classes. 

Employment managers in the New 
York area, however, believe it will be 
merely a matter of time before an acute 
shortage develops and think that per- 
sonnel directors would be well advised 
to make plans for utilizing white-collar 
labor. At present, New York proper has 
a labor surplus estimated at between 
200,000 and 300,000. This situation is 
reflected immediately in adjacent locali- 
ties. 

In Detroit, the half shift plan has not 
progressed beyond the preliminary dis- 
cussion stages. Current opinion is that 
the labor supply has not become suffi- 
ciently critical to make the split-shift 
worthy of adoption. 

Vickers Inc. and Ex-Cell-O Corp. have 
discussed the plan within 
their personnel and employment depart- 
ments, but have taken no definite steps 
toward adopting the idea as yet. De- 
troit employers are interviewing several 


tentatively 


hundred prospective workers daily and 
as long as this situation maintains the 






Veteran machine specialist, retired for ten years, is recalled to active duty to instruct 


new workers in the operation of automatic screw machines. 


Many of the new work- 


ers formerly were employed in white collar jobs 
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SPLIT SHIFT 





split-shift plan will be tabled. Detroit's 
labor supply is running low on skilled 
workers and most new employes must be 
trained before they can become produc- 
tive. However, this applies to office per- 
sonnel and white-collar help as well as 
plant personnel. 

Whatever labor shortages there are in 
the Detroit district appear to be in civ- 
ilian services. 

In Pittsburgh, personnel managers say 
that the manpower shortage is not yet 
critical enough to resort to the half- 
shift system. A number of companies 
are considering the plan and a few are 
experimenting with it on a trial basis. 

The few companies which have inau- 
gurated the half-shift system report that 
it is working very satisfactorily. One of 
the pioneers was the Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, which instituted the plan 
last November with several teams of 
white-collar workers on a purely experi- 
mental basis. In the past three and one- 
half months the number of teams has 
increased to 166 and more are being 
added daily. 

The plan is regarded by 
Seeley, company secretary, “as a defi- 
nite help in production because of the 
critical shortage of manpower.” 


Warner 


Warner & Swasey are hiring white- 
collar workers for the split-shift as rap- 
idly as they apply. The company does 
no advertising for this type of worker 
but relies upon word-of-mouth promo- 
tion. Applicants must receive approval 
by their full-time employers, pass a 
physical examination and must be avail- 
able to work four hours a day, six days 
a week. No women as yet have been 


hired. 


Workers Like Plan 


The split-shift workers contend that 
“long hours do not appear to be long 
hours because the industrial shift has a 
recreational quality similar to a hobby.” 
Teachers, salesmen, coal company execu- 
tives, attorneys, a cartoonist and several 
food and electrical appliance salesmen 
compose the “charter” teams of the split- 
shift program. 

Attendance has been one of the most 
encouraging aspects of the Warner & 
Swasey experience with the split-shift 
plan. Absenteeism among this group 
of workers is at the amazingly low rate 
of one-half of one per cent. When- 
ever one of the team is unable to re- 
port for work because of illness or other 
cause the other member of the team 
works the entire eight-hour shift. 

Walter C. Mason, assistant personnel 
manager, reports the company is expand- 
ing the size of the split-shift force be- 
cause white-collar workers “fit in well,” 
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are well educated and ordinarily do not 
require long periods of training. They 
are easily adaptable to many types of 
mechanical work. 

In age, Warner & Swasey split-shifters 
range from 28 to 50, with an average 
of about 35. Men over 50 have not 
been excluded but few have applied be- 
cause, it is believed, they could not stand 
the physical strain of two jobs. 

“At 48 I thought I was getting too 
old’ but after working here I feel I can 
do anything a young man can do,” said 
a coal executive, one of the first split- 
shifters. “Naturally cocktail parties are 
out since I'm tired when I get home. 
But I really have an appetite and my 
wife can’t seem to give me enough to 
eat. I lost 18 pounds and can afford it. 
I'm in better physical condition now than 
ever before.” 

A cartoonist working on 
said “for 15 years I've been an artist 
and teacher of drawing but if this work 
contributes to ultimate victory that is all 
that matters. However, since I'm still 
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able to do my own work this factory 
work provides a satisfying break in daily 
routine.” 

An attorney who dresses nattily during 
his business hours and later in the eve- 
ning can’t be recognized for a covering 
of grease and oil from his production 
job said that “for mearly three months 
I've been working here. The men all 
feel grateful for the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in war production. In fact they 
desire to learn quickly in order to in- 
crease production. Since most of these 
men are office workers ordinarily, the 
physical activity of the added four hours 
shop work is, to some extent, a relaxation 
and not a severe drain on physical stami- 
na.” 

“The men are pleased with the atti- 
tude of the full-time workers who accept 
us and aid us in proficiency,” he added. 
“These men consider it a patriotic privi- 
lege as well as patriotic duty to be the 
man behind the man behind the gun.” 

Watson Elevator Co., Edgewater, N. J., 
was one of the first metalworking com- 







Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., draws on*Yale University stu-. 


dents for the first half of its split shift. 


Store owners, salesmen and others whose 


regular jobs keep them employed until late in the day make up the second half of 
the shift. Company is manufacturing Garand rifles 
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panies in the East to adopt the split- 
shift system. The company, which nor- 
mally employs about 400, converted to 
war work and required more employes as 
well as a flexibility in emplovment due 
to design changes inherent in war work. 

Due to the latter cause the split-shift, 
drawing upon persons who already held 
steady jobs, settled the company’s prob- 
lem. 

Watson officials established close rela- 
tionship with the USES and with two 
USES 
is constantly advised as to the number 


New Jersey vocational schools. 


of split-shift workers required and in turn 
advises applicants as to the type of work, 
schedules, wage rates, and other details 
concerning the available jobs. Inter- 
ested applicants then are referred to the 
company for possible training and em- 
ployment. 

Training course expenses are paid by 


the government. During the early 


stages, training courses usually ran about 
six weeks. No sent out 


one was 


unless the training 
that he 


As the pro- 


to a job 


school officials were satisfied 
could meet requirements. 
gram progressed and needs became clari- 
fied the average length of the training 
course was reduced to three weeks. 
Watson and school officials found that 


much depended upon the education of 





the trainee. For some there was no need 
for training in elementary mathematics; 
they were started off with instructions 
for reading blueprints, use of microm- 
eters, and more advanced but fundamen- 
tal types of training. 

Watson set up a 12-hour shift from 
8 p.m. to 8 a.m., with a six-hour split 
for each of the team. All 
employes are men ranging from 35 to 50 
They have been recruited 


member 


years of age. 
from various vocations, law, real estate, 
teaching, business. 

Practically no absenteeism has been 
noticed at Watson and split-shifters say 
the extra hours do not constitute a physi- 
cal burden. 


Employment Not Steady 


Split-shifters are informed by Watson 
that their employment may not be steady. 
This constitutes no particular hardship 
because the workers are not dependent 
on the half-shift jobs for their living. 
Watson officials also emphasize the im- 
portance of not letting the split-shift 
program get out of balance, that is, not 
employing too many split-shifters for 
the number of supervisors and trained 
mechanics. 

The split-shift system has been ap- 
plied rather extensively in labor-short 


Last autumn manpower 


Connecticut. 


White-collar worker welds a thin disk of steel on the base end of a 75-millimeter 
shell in an ordnance manufacturing plant 


officials in Hartford were “scraping the 
bottom of the barrel” for skilled work- 
ers. The area had a heavy concentra- 
tion of war orders with more to come. 
Thousands of new workers were hired; 
more thousands were required. 
while, selective service 
drain off large numbers of skilled em- 
ployes. 


Mean- 
continued to 


Connecticut, home of many life in- 
companies, had thousands of 
white collar employes who, though re- 
luctant to give up the security of their 


surance 


desk jobs, were anxious to do their part 
in winning the war. They applied to 
USES offices, seeking employment in 
war plants. For a time they were given 
no encouragement. 

Finally, an USES manager approached 
a large aircraft motor manufacturer. He 
said: “We have here hundreds of con- 
scientious men and women. Many are 
skilled, some are engineers, all of them 
want to have a part in winning the war. 
They will be good workers.” The air- 
craft motor manufacturer agreed to take 
on a number of the applicants on the 
half-shift basis 
torily. 


It worked out satisfac- 


In nearby New Haven, the Winchester 
Arms plant, manufacturing Garand rifles, 
of half-shift 


ployes. For the first turn, from 4 p.m. 


has taken on scores em- 
to 8, many Yale University students are 
employed; for the second half of the 
turn the plant draws on store owners, 
salesmen, professional people and house- 
wives. 

Contrary to other centers where the 
plan has been tried, Connecticut fac- 
tories employ about one-third women 
as part-time employes. 

Connecticut half-shifters report they 
like the idea; and employers find it the 
best possible solution to an acute labor 
shortage. 


Only an “Idea” in 
Chicago District 


CHICAGO 

The “half-shift” plan for expanding 
the manpower reservoir appears to be 
only an idea insofar as the Chicago in- 
dustrial area is concerned. While many 
employers and others interested in the 
labor problem have some knowledge of 
the plan being utilized to good ad- 
vantage in eastern sections of the coun- 
try, few have a complete understanding 
of its mechanics or application. 

Reason for this is that there is as yet 
no acute manpower shortage in Chicago 
and the adjacent midwestern area. De- 
spite the fact that some of the nation’s 
largest war plants have been constructed 
here, the supply of men to man them 
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° 
has thus far been adequate to meet 
demand. Several of the plants still are 
under construction, and the best in- 
formed sources feel that until they are 
completed and go into full operation— 
perhaps six months hence—the man- 
power situation will not become critical, 
if it does then. 

Chicago, because of its size, offered 
a large potential reservoir of workers at 
the outset of the war effort. Despite 
depletions from men being called into 
the armed forces, the gaps have been 
filled quickly by men suffering dislo- 
cations in their former jobs in pro- 
ducing peace-time products, by men 
shifting from non-war to direct war 
work jobs, and by women stepping into 
industry for the first time. For example, 
many men, such as elevator operators 
in office buildings, are going into war 
plants, and this potential has been ex- 
hausted by no means. And neither has 
the supply of women been fully tapped 

Furthermore, some war plants are 
employing fewer workers now than they 
did a year ago. This is a result of de- 
emphasis on certain items, such as 
ordnance, or changes in design which 
have involved retooling or revamping 
of production facilities. Workmen, so 
released, have migrated to other plants. 

So, until present manpower supply 
becomes exhausted, or a_near-critical 
stage is reached, it is not likely that the 
half-shift plan will receive serious con- 
sideration. It involves certain mechani- 
cal difficulties and drawbacks which 
employers are reluctant to confront un- 
til forced to do so. It is understood 
that the regional WMC advisory body 
has not given discussion to the half- 
shift idea in its approach to the local 
manpower problem. Likewise, it is ap- 
parent that other government agencies, 
such as the United States Employment 
Service, are not giving the plan con- 
sideration. In fact, it might be said 
they are unsympathetic, at least so far, 
to the few efforts which have been 
made to try out the half-shift. And it 
goes almost without saying that the at- 
titude of labor unions is not conducive 
to adoption of the plan. 


Attorneys Volunteer 


Last fall, a group of attorneys, all 
members of the Chicago Bar Association, 
undertook to engage in war production 
work on a part-time basis, utilizing the 
half-shift plan. At the outset, the group 
numbered 480, which expanded to 600 
as the organization was perfected. 
Many of these lawyers were already 
mechanically minded, either being tech- 
nically trained, or were following such 
pursuits as hobbies, and all joined up 
in the movement with serious intent. 
They soon discovered, however, that in- 
dustry was not yet prepared to under- 
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take the half-shift plan. Although they 
frequently received sympathetic audi- 
ences and interviews, they were unable 
to sell their idea and put it to work. 

However, about 10 per cent of the 
group, or a total of about 60, did find 
war plant employment, but only on a 
full shift, or 8-hour, basis. In most 
cases, these lawyers work in plants on 
the second or third shift, which enables 
them to spend a few hours in their 
law offices each day to keep their prac- 
tices established. 

Spokesman for the group of attorneys, 
James P. Economos, states that at pres- 
ent about 280 members are pursuing 
training, in high school night classes, 


trade schools, or other institutions, to 
prepare half-shift em- 
ployment, if and when the plan is ac- 
cepted. He asserts further that if the 
plan should go into use, his group 
would expand almost immediately to a 
total of 2000 available for employment, 
a reservoir which would represent the 
equivalent of 1000 men working full 
Mr. Economos pointed out that 


themselves for 


time. 
the policy 
whatever labor conditions may prevail 
in shops which they enter. That is, half- 


of his group is to accept 


shifters will join unions if that is a re- 
quirement for employment, for there is 
no desire to upset applecarts, or other- 
wise promote labor disharmony 


Automotive Council Launches 


Manpower Utilization Study 


DETROIT 

IN AN effort to concentrate its man- 
agerial talents toward obtaining the most 
efficient use of manpower throughout the 
far-flung plants of the automotive in- 
dustry, the Automotive Council for War 
Production, co-operative agency repre- 
senting 400-odd plants in the industry, 





WORKERS’ SERVICE STRIPES? 














































SERVICE bar pins similar to those 
worn by fighting men were suggested 
by Henry J. Kaiser as a means of 
combatting absenteeism in war plants. 
Appearing recently before the Sen- 
ate committee investigating the war 
effort, the industrialist also proposed 
freezing union membership rolls for 
the duration. NEA photo 


has announced -the organization of a 


manpower utilization division, headed by 


an 18-man executive committee. 


Chairman of the committee is C. E 
Wilson, president, General Motors Corp.; 
other top-ranking officials include: 


W. F. Armstrong, vice president, Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp 

C. C. Carlton, vice president, Motor Wheel 
Corp 

George T 
Motor Car Co 

W. J. Corbett, vice president, Sparks-With- 
ington Co 

R. H. Daisley, vice president, Eaton Mfg. Co. 

Foster L. Fralick, vice president, Koestlin 
Tool & Die Corp. 

Ben F. Hopkins, president, Cleveland Graph- 
ite Bronze Co 


Christopher, president, Packard 


Royce G. Martin, president, Electric Auto- 
Lite Co 
GCG. W Kennedy, president, Kelsey-Hayes 


Wheel Co. 
M. J. LaCroix, assistant to vice president, In- 
ternational Harvester Co 
E. A. Clark, vice president, Budd Wheel Co. 
C. J. Reese, president, Continental Motors 


W. Dean Robinson, vice president, Briggs 
Mfg. Co. 

I. B. Swegles, vice president, Hudson Motor 
Car Co. 

H. L. Weckler, vice president, Chrysler Corp 

Ray Rausch, in charge of operations, Ford 
Motor Co. 

Harold Vance, chairman, Studebaker Corp 
Mr. Wilson, at a press conference an- 
nouncing the organization of the new 
activity, explained that the committee 
is essentially a fact-finding group which 
will attempt to analyze and correlate the 
knowledge of the broad cross section of 
industry it represents. Characterized as 
a “low-pressure activity,” the commit- 
tee’s work will center on the compilation 
of factual data bearing on all phases of 
the manpower information 
which will point the way for subsequent 
action. 


question, 


Up to this point, the automotive in- 
dustry has not experienced any acute 
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shortage of personnel, in fact is not even 
scraping the “bottom of the barrel” of 
available supply. But it is pointed out that 
with the national supply of manpower 
acutely strained by continued expansion 
of the armed forces and the heavy re- 
quirements of both industry and agricul- 
ture, it is only a question cf time before 
the motor industry will be confronted 





Cc. E. WILSON 


Chairman, Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction committee for manpower utilization 


with major shortages in manpower, and 
it is to anticipate these eventualities that 
the new activity has been launched. It 
is likened to the council s similar co-oper- 
ative activities in the fields of materials, 
machines and methods, where interchange 
of information among council companies 
has expedited war production. 

On the immediate horizon for investiga- 
tion are such subjects as absenteeism, 
training, housing and _ transportation, 
health and safety, employment of women 
workers, and the relation of employe atti- 
tude and morale to improved production. 
In short, all desirable methods, both in- 
side and outside the plants, which assist 
the worker to increase output of war 
goods will be analyzed by specialists and 
transmitted to the industry as a whole. 

One of the first specific tasks to be un- 
dertaken will be analysis of absenteeism, 
and before any causes and cures can be 
suggested it will be necessary to under- 
stand just exactly what is meant by ab- 
senteeism and how it can be expressed 
statistically to mean anything. 

From the outset it is being recognized 
that men and women in plants cannot 
be handled like machines, that maxi- 
mum co-operation of employes is de- 
pendent upon a minimum of restrictions. 
Of primary importance, also is the work- 
man’s attitude toward his job. Surveys 
taken in the Detroit district in recent 
weeks show that all workingmen are in- 


terested in turning out more production, 
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but are faced with many restraints, some 
of them real and some of them fancied. 
It will be a function of the new man- 
power committee to investigate this mat- 
ter further to obtain factual information 
which may be of benefit to the industry. 

Another knotty problem to study is how 
to absorb sudden cuts in production 
schedules without undue layoffs and the 
consequent disturbance to employe 
morale; likewise the upsetting effect of 
unanticipated materials shortages. 

Opinion in Detroit is that much of the 
national agitation over absenteeism and 
other manpower problems is being mag- 
nified beyond reality and that in the con- 
cern over such troubles, the country is 
failing to appreciate the size of the pro- 
duction job which is being accomplished. 
In launching a detailed study of man- 
power utilization, the automotive in- 
dustry is recognizing that problems in 
this field may become more critical as 
time goes on, and thus is attempting to 
be forehanded in meeting and solving 
them as they arise. 





Prentiss M. Brown, OPA administra- 
tor, last week requested regional direc- 
tors to form labor advisory committees 
to work with OPA officials in ironing out 
problems of price and rent control, ra- 
tioning, and to handle future develop- 
ments. 






Steel Corp. Shipments 
Set February Record 


Finished steel shipments by the United 
States Steel Corp. in February were I,- 
691,592 net tons, an increase of 5599 
tons over 1,685,992 tons in January, 
This was 75,000 tons greater than ship~ 
ments in February, 1942, of 1,616,58T 
tons. The February total was the larg- 
est for that month in the history of the 
corporation. 

For two months the total was 3,377,- 
585 tons, compared with 3,355,480 tons 
in the corresponding portion of 1942 
and the highest for this period in history, 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 


Net Tons 
1943 1942 1941 1940 

Jan. 1,685,992 1,738,893 1,682,454 1,145,592 
Feb 1,691,592 1.696.587 1.548.451 1,009,256 
Mar. ..-«e-++ 1,780,938 1,720,366 931,905. 
Apr. 1,758,894 1,687,674 907,904 
May 1,834,127 1,745,295 1,084,057 
June 1,774,068 1,668,637 1,209,684 
July 1,765,749 1,666,667 1,296,887 
Aug 1,788,650 1,753,665 1,455,604 
Sept 1,703,570 1,664,227 1,392,838 
Oct. 1,787,501 1,851,279 1,572,408 
Nov 1,665,545 1,624,186 1,425,352 
Dec 1,849,635 .1,846,036 1,544,622 
Total 21,064,157 20,458,937 14,976,118 
Adjust- 

ment *42,333 137,633 
Total 20,416,604 15,013,749. 


tIncrease. *Decrease 








STEEL INGOT STATISTICS 
Calculated 

—___-______— Estimated Production—All Companies ———— weekly Number 

—Open Hearth— ———Bessemer——- ———Electric——— ——-Total —— produc- of 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent tion, all weeks 

Net of Net of of Net of companies in 
tons capacity tons capacity capacity tons capacity Net tons month 
Based on Reports by Companies which in 1941 made 98.5% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 


Bessemer and 87.8% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 


1943 
Jan. 6,563,317 97.5 478,058 85.9 367,369 94.9 7,408,744 96.6 1,672,403 4.43 
Feb. 6,020,008 99.1 447,843 89.1 344,031 98.5 6,811,882 98.3 1,702,970 4.00 
Based on Reports by Companies which in 1941 made 98.5% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
saan Bessemer and 87.8% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 
Jan. .. 6,328,128 95.4 490,864 86.0 305,930 96.3 7,124,922 94.7 1,608,335 4.43 
Feb. 5,791,813 96.7 453,543 88.0 275,700 96.2 6,521,056 96.0 1,630,264 4.00 
Mar. . 6,574,701 99.1 493,294 86.4 324,916 102.3 7,392,911 98.2 1,668,829 4.43 
ist quar 18,694,642 97.0 1,437,701 86.7 ‘ 98.3 21,038,889 96.3 1,635,994 12.86 
April 6,346,707 98.8 454,583 82.2 321,023 104.4 7,122,313 97.7 1,660,213 4.29 
ay . 6,600,376 99.5 454,054 79.5 332,460 104.7 7,386,890 98.2 1,667,470 4.43 
June . 6,247,302 97.2 452,518 81.8 322,335 104.8 7,022,155 96.4 1,636,866 4.29 
2nd qtr 19,194,385 98.5 1,361,155 81.2 975,818 104.6 21,531,358 97.4 1,654,985 13.01 
ist half 37,889,027 97.8 2,798,856 83.9 1,882,364 101.5 42,570,247 96.9 1,645,545 25.87 
July 6,350,047 95.7 453,684 79.6 345,093 96.3 7,148,824 945 1,617,381 4.4” 
Aug. 6,420,496 9%6.6 467,313 818 345,642 96.3 7,233,451 95.4 1,632,833 4.4% 
Sept 6,297,201 98.0 437,950 79.4 331,933 95.7 7,067,084 96.5 1,651,188 4.28 
3rd qtr. 19,067,744 96.8 1,358,947 80.3 1,022,688 96.1 21,449,359 95.5 1,633,615 13.13 
9 mos. .56,956,771 97.4 4,157,803 82.7 2,905,032 99.5 64,019,606 96.4 1,641,528 39.00. 
Oct. .. 6,757,696 101.6 461,895 80.9 365,273 101.7 7,584,864 100.1 1,712,159 4.43 
Nov. . 6,378,661 99.1 458,426 82.9 347,473 99.9 7,184.560 97.9 1,674,723 4.29. 
Dec. 6,471,465 97.6 475,124 83.4 356, 99.5 7,303,179 96.6 1,652,303 4.42 
4th qtr 19,607,822 99.4 1,395,455 82.4 1,069,336 100.4 22,072,603 98.2 1,679,802 13.14 
2nd hif 38,675,566 98.1 2,754,392 81.3 2,092,004 98.3 43,521,962 96.8 1,656,717 26.27 
Total.. 76,564,593 97.9 5,553,248 82.6 3,974,368 99.8 86,092,209 96.9 1,651,174 52.14 





The percentages of capacity operated in the first six months of 1942 are calculated on weekly- 
capacities of 1,498,029 net tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons bessemer and 71,682 net tons electric- 
ingots and steel for castings, total 1,698,622 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1942- 


as follows: Open hearth 78,107,260 net tons, 
tons. Beginning July 1, 1942, 


bessemer 6,721,400 net tons, 
the percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly- 


electric 3,737,510 net 


capacities of 1,500,714 net tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons bessemer and 81,049 net tons electric. 
ingots and steel for castings, total 1,710,674 net tons; based on annual capacities as follows: Open. 
hearth 78,247,230 net tons, bessemer 6,721,400 net tons, electric 4,225,890 net tons. 

Percentages of capacity for 1943 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,518,621 net tons 


open-hearth, 125,681 tons bessemer and 87,360 tons electric ingots and steel 


for castings, total 


1,731,662 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1943, as follows: Open-hearth 79,180,880) 


net tons, bessemer 6,553,000 net tons. electric 4,554,980 net tons. 
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February Second in 
Weekly Ingot Rate 


Only shortness of the month prevented 
the steel industry from making February 
the second largest month on record in 
steel production. An average of 1,720,970 
net tons of steel ingots was produced per 
week in February, exceeded only in Oc- 
tober, 1942, with 1,712,159 tons weekly 
average, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute reports. 

Total production for the month was 
6,811,882 tons, compared with 7,408,744 
tons in January but substantially above 
6,521,056 tons made in February, 1942. 
Average weekly production in January 
was 1,672,403 tons and in February, 1942, 
it was 1,630,264 tons. 

During February the industry operated 
at an average of 98.3 per cent of capacity 
as of Jan. 1, 1943. In January the aver- 
age was 96.6 per cent. In February last 
year the average was 96.0 per cent of the 
capacity then available. 


Plate Production Sets New 
Daily Record in February 


Steel plate production during Febru- 
ary reached a new high daily rate, Hiland 
G. Batcheller, WPB Steel Division Direc- 
tor, has announced. 

Average daily shipments in February 
were 38,285 net tons, while shipments 
for the month totaled 1,072,001 tons. This 
compares with a daily rate of 36,626 
tons and a total of 1,135,413 tons in 
January, a longer month. Shipments in 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 









BY MONTHS 





Net Tons, 000 omitted 


April May June July 











7,122 7,386 7,022 7,148 
6,754 7,044 6,792 6,812 





PIG IRON PRODUCTION 






5,073 
4,596 


4,935 5,051 
4,551 4,766 


4,896 
4,340 


DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Mar. 13 Change 1942 1941 
Pittsburgh 100 +1 95 100.5 
Chicago 101 None 108 99 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 88 96 
Youngstown 97 None 94 97 
Wheeling 84.55 None 815 88 
Cleveland 92.55 None 91 98 
Buffalo 905 —2.5 79.5 90.5 
Birmingham 100 None 95 90 
New England 95 None 95 92 
Cincinnati 85 --6 80 89 
St. Louis 88 —3 88.5 93 
Detroit 91 None 87 93 
Average 99 —~0.5 °95.5 °98.5 


*Computed on bases of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 





February, 1942, totaled 758,723 tons. 

Schedules of plate mills indicate a new 
all-time record tonnage for March, thus 
keeping pace with the increased rate of 
shipbuilding operations and with other 
essential demands for plates. 


Approves Longer Work-Week for 
Mills Rolling Bars from Rails 


Mills rolling steel bars from old rails 
may exceed the 40-hour week schedule 
to provide more steel for farm equipment, 
Director Batcheller, WPB’s Steel Divi- 
sion, announced last week. These mills 
had been held to 40 hours to balance 
tonnage equitably. Re-rolling mills con- 
tinue to operate less than 40 hours per 
week despite the fact there are no limits 
on reinforcing bars. Those on schedule 
above 40 hours have specific quotas. 










6,997 6,811 7,236 6,960 AS 







4,784 4,721 4,860 4,707 5,014 


Ingot Rate 99 Per 
Cent, Off 4-Point 


Production of open-hearth, bessemer 
and electric furnace ingots last week was 
at 99 per cent of capacity, down *%- 
point from the prior week. One district 
advanced, three declined and eight were 
unchanged. A year ago the rate was 
95% per cent; two years ago it was 98% 
per cent, both computed on capacity as 
of those dates. Pittsburgh rose 1 point 
to 100 per cent, the first time it had 
touched that level since Aug. 30, 1941. 
Buffalo, Cincinnati and St 


slight declines, all on account of need 


Louis made 


for open-hearth repairs. 


Book Record Number of 
Industrial Trucks in ‘42 


Domestic bookings of electric indus- 
trial trucks and tractors rose to a record 
total of 5103 units in 1942, with com- 
bined value of $21,881,510, according 
to the Industrial Truck Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

Included were 245 non-elevating plat- 
form trucks valued at $569,962; 3735 
cantilever trucks with total net value of 
$15,556,994; 272 light and heavy-duty 
tractors worth $500,027: 793 crane 
trucks with net value of $4,969,851, and 
58 special trucks worth $284,677. Book- 
ings in December increased to 591 from 
an all-year low of 188 in November. 
Peak month of 1942 was May when 760 
units were booked. 











































HIRING HALL 





Union’s Demand To Dominate Great 
Lakes Rejected by Labor Board 


DEMAND for a union hiring hall sys- 
tem on Great Lakes ore carriers of four 
transportation companies was categoric- 
ally rejected by the National War Labor 
Board. Affected are Inland Steel Co., 
Interstate Steamship Co., Bethlehem 
Transportation Corp. and International 
Harvester Co. The decision indirectly 
is expected to affect other shippers by 
establishing a precedent and forestalling 
similar demands on them by the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. 

Clarence B. Randall, Inland Steel vice 
president, lauded the board’s decision as 
wise, but confessed at the same time that 
“the text of the order leaves the sub- 
ject in confusion.” 

Mr. Randall said, “We are ordered to 
maintain a certain percentage of union 
men,” which he held was discrimination 
and a violation of the Wagner act be- 
cause, in order to maintain that “certain 
percentage of union men” it is necessary 
to ask a man if he belongs to a union. 
In certain cases union men would be dis- 
criminated against; in others, nonunion 
men. 

He stressed what he termed a “con- 
tradiction” to this in another part of the 
text which “expressly says that we 
should not discriminate because of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in_ the 
union.” 

Mr. Randall’s statement: 

“The War Labor Board has categor- 
ically rejected the demand of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union for setting up the 
union hiring hall on the Great Lakes. 

“To this extent the decision is wise. 
Those who believe in private manage- 
ment under the American system will be 
cheered at this news. 

“Whether or not wages should be in- 
creased is solely a question of national 
policy in the time of war, but there 
could be no twe opinions about the hir- 
ing hall with its rotary system of em- 
ployment which would deny the captain 
the right to select crews on merit and 
grant promotion on merit. 

“But I must confess that the text of 
the order leaves the subject in con- 
fusion. 

“On the one hand we are ordered to 
maintain a certain percentage of union 
men. This is discrimination. It violates 
the Wagner act, and it violates the pledge 
which the President gave to the nation 
that no man would have to join a union 
to get a job. 

“And the order itself is contradictory, 
beeause in another paragraph it expressly 
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says that we should not discriminate be- 
cause of membership or nonmember- 
ship in the union. 

“Nevertheless we shall do the best that 
we can to comply with the order, and we 
shall make an earnest effort to live on 
friendly terms with the union.” 


Warns of Shortage of 
Inland Waterway Sailors 


Warning that the tightening labor sit- 
uation in inland waterway transporta- 
tion threatens to become critical soon 
because of proposed oil transportation 
over lake and inland routes, Otto S. 
Beyer, director, Division of Transport 
Personnel, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has appealed to men in nonessential 
occupations who have actual sailing ex- 
perience to accept employment in some 
essential water transportation activity. 


WPB Orders Free Movement of 
Coal, Grain on Great Lakes 


War Production Board last week or- 
dered temporary suspension of preferen- 
tial treatment of ore cargoes to permit 
a free movement of coal and grain on 
the Great Lakes before the heavy 1943 
ore traffic begins. 

Earliest ore shipping possible is be- 
lieved to be about April 1 and the op- 
ening may be postponed further by con- 
tinued cold weather. A 7 per cent 
increase in tonnage is anticipated over 
the 1942 ore traffic because of improved 
shipping facilities. About 95,000,000 
gross tons is tentatively set for this sea- 
son’s movement. 


MEETINGS 


Production Shortcuts To 
Be Revealed at Milwaukee 


An entirely new process for assembling 
aircraft structures figures prominently 
among the new developments to be re- 
vealed at the Machine and Tool Prog- 
ress exhibition scheduled to be held at 
Milwaukee concurrently with the national 
meeting of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers March 25 through 27. 

The process, it is understood, is neither 
welding nor brazing, but a combination 
of the two. It works through induction 
heating, it is said, and requires less skill 
than either conventional welding or rivet- 
ing. 

Main purpose of the exhibition is to 


assist manufacturing organizations in 
current retooling problems, in facilitating 
employment of women and conserving 
materials. 

Among some of the other develop- 
ments to be exhibited is an induction 
hardening unit which hardens steel parts 
in a few seconds instead of hours; a 
simple fixture that can be mounted on the 
magnetic chuck of a grinding machine 
for quickly and accurately sharpening 
tools for automatic screw machines; a 
tool for lathes which eliminates necessity 
of finish grinding of small parts now re- 
quiring the use of centerless grinders; 
welding rods of high speed steel that 
serve to repair broken cutting tools; in- 
spection devices which permit measuring 
surface finish even in holes as small as 
Ys of an inch in diameter and a new 
optical comparator which quickens the 
checking of precision parts. 

Other developments to be witnessed at 
the national meeting include new lathes, 
refined vises, grinders, lubricants, educa- 
tional films and other delicate instruments 
used in conjunction with precision work. 


Rounds Out Program for 
Open-Hearth Conference 


“Sustained Production of Quality Pig 
Iron and Steels for Victory” will be the 
theme of the National Open-Hearth Con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, April 
29-30. The tentative program follows: 


Thursday Morning, April 29 
Chairman: G. Reinhardt, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. 
Topics: Personnel Problems, with accent on 
absenteeism and safety. 
Thursday Afternoon 
Refractories Session 
Chairman: John Golden, Carmegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. 
Topics: 
dition, The Basic Roof, 
nance, Hot Topping Steel. 


Keeping Open-Hearth Bottoms in Con- 
Furnace Mainte- 


Operations Session 


Topics: How to Maintain Equipment During 
Full Operations, Control of Flush-Off Slags, 
How to Bottom-Pour on Ingot Cars, Present 
Status of Automatic and Other Control Equip- 
ment, Effects of Substitute Fuels on Rate of 
Production, Steel Cinder Pots, Handling Big 
Chunks of Scrap, Diesel and OilElectric 
Diesel Engines Used in the Open-Hearth 
Shop, Use of Bessemer Blown Metal in the 
Open-Hearth Furnace, Use of Cupolas in 
Open-Hearth and Electric Furnace Practice 
and Maintenance of Hot Metal Mixers. 


Friday Morning, April 30 
Raw Materials Session 

Chairman: Harry Walther, Timken 

Bearing Co. 
Topics: Use of Steel Turnings in Open-Hearth 

and Electric Furnace, Standard Marking of 
Alloy Scrap, Ay of Detinned Scrap, Clean- 
ing of No. Hea Melting Scrap, Lime- 
sténe versus te. ‘Lime, Use of High Per- 
centages of Hot Metal, Use of Spar, Progress 
in Reduction of Use of Aluminum and Fer- 
romanganese, Reclamation of Scrap from 
Dumps, and Future Prospects of Scrap Col- 


lection. 
Friday Afternoon 
Steel Quality Session 
Topics: Report on open-hearth fellowship by 
. Chipman and Fitterer. A symposium 
on the manufacture of NE steels, cause of 
men Ra of NE a. alloying effect of pore 
acture of cartridge steel, handling of 
sensitive or air-hardening steels, and use of 
natural graphite in runners as a recarburizer. 


Roller 
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L. E. Creighton Becomes Chief of 
War Board's Alloy Steel Branch 


LOUIS E. CREIGHTON, Detroit, for- 
merly vice president and general man- 
ager of the Rotary Electric Steel Co., has 
been appointed chief of the WPB Steel 
Division’s Alloy Steel Branch. He suc- 
ceeds William J. Priestly who has re- 
signed to return to his post as vice 
president in charge of research and de- 
velopment, Electro Metallurgical Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Creighton has been serving as 
chief of the recently created Aircraft 
Alloy Steel Section. He will continue 
to handle this section for the present. 

Before joining WPB, Mr. Creighton 
had many years of experience as a pro- 
duction executive with the Union 
Drawn Steel Co. and Republic Steel 
Corp. From 1939 to 1940, he was man- 
ager of Republic’s carbon bar division. 

Steel Division Director H. G. Batchel- 
ler has appointed Robert W. Wolcott, 
president, Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., a8 a special assistant to handle prob- 
lems of procurement, allocation, and use 
of iron and steel scrap. 

WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson, on 
the recommendation of Col. Robert W. 
Johnson, chairman, Smaller War Plants 
Corp., has appointed J. A. R. Moseley, 
Dallas, Tex., as a director of the corpo- 
ration. Mr. Moseley, who has had several 
years experience as a small manufac- 
turer of airplane parts in Texas, has been 
serving as WPB regional financial man- 
ager at Dallas. He fills the vacancy on the 
SWPC created by the resignation of 
William E. Shipley. 

John F. Fennelly has been appointed 
director of the WPB Program Bureau. 
Mr. Fennelly will continue to serve as 
vice chairman of the Requirements Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Program Ad- 
justment Committee, Mr. Fennelly re- 
places Donald D. Davis, who was recent- 
ly named WPB vice chairman for op- 
erations. 

John Hamm, senior deputy adminis- 
trator of OPA, has resigned, effective 
July 1. 


Steel Tubing Committee 
Organized by Price Office 


Ten executives in the steel tubing in- 
dustry have been invited by Price Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss M. Brown to serve 
on a Steel Tubing Advisory Committee 
to counsel with OPA on pricing problems 
of the industry. 

Committee will consider present and 
future problems arising in connection 
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with steel tubing under revised price 
schedule No. 6 on iron and steel prod- 
ucts. 


Those invited to serve: J. Ireland, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland; R. Law- 
son, Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa.; E. A. Livingston, Babcock & Wil- 
cox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.; W. F. 
McConnor, National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Wm. A. McHattie, Michigan 
Seamless Tube Co., South Lyon, Mich.; 
Charles E. Miller, Michigan Steel Tube 
Products Co., Detroit; W. B. Moore, Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O.; F. 
J. O’Brien, Globe Steel Tubes Co., Mil- 
waukee; H. E. Van Huffel, Van Huffel 
Tube Corp., Warren, O.; Aaron Waines, 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O. 


Truman Committee Charges War 
Contractors Hoarded Labor 


The Senate’s Truman Committee in- 
vestigating the war program charged 
last week in its second annual report 
of more than 200 pages that some war 
contractors “have hoarded labor and 
pyramided costs”. 

The report, critical of the war effort 
but not disparaging of what has been 
accomplished, also declared that many 
large corporations which obtained the 
bulk of war contracts were “slow to 
spread subcontracts among smaller con- 
cerns”. 

The committee claims three weaknesses 
responsible for nearly all failures: 1. 
Delay in determining basic policies and 
conflicting authority resulted in “buck 
passing”; Inadequate overall planning 
with government agencies; 3. Hesitancy 
of government to adopt unpleasant pol- 
icies long after facts clearly indicated 
such policies were necessary. 


Use of CMP Allotments of 
Aluminum Clarified by WPB 


Companies receiving CMP allotments 
of aluminum are authorized to use the 
metal for a specified group of end-prod- 
ucts by order M-1l-I as amended. 

Aluminum may be used for the pur- 
poses listed in the revised order without 
further authorization. Use of alumi- 
num for any other purpose must have 
special authorization in addition to the 
receipt of an allotment. 

Delivery of aluminum for April 
against CMP orders in many cases has 
been authorized prior to obtaining end 





use information. Furthermore, in re- 
spect to class B: products, mills and foun- 
dries have been authorized to fill or- 
ders for aluminum up to 30 per cent of 
a manufacturer's request for his second 
quarter allotment. 

Amended M-l-I order establishes 
these controls, which are to become ef- 
fective March 31: 

l. High - grade may be 
used, without application for permission, 
only for certain specific purposes, among 
them combat end items, aircraft, alloys 
with other metals, and for additional list- 
ed purposes. 


aluminum 


2. In a separate list of items, only 


low-grade aluminum may be used. Fur- 
ther, low-grade aluminum is permitted 
only for items on this list and in items 
for which high-grade aluminum is per- 
mitted, 

3. Persons desiring specific permis- 
sion to use aluminum for purposes not 
otherwise authorized by the order must 
apply by letter to the aluminum and 
magnesium division giving full details 
of the projected use and the CMP al- 
lotment number, if any. 


New Schedules for Machine 
Tool Deliveries Established 


A new method of scheduling machine 
tool deliveries is established by General 
Preference Order E-l-b as amended by 
the War Production Board. 


The amended order outlines the meth- 
od in technical detail; its changes are 
confined to the scheduling of deliveries 
on purchase orders from “service pur- 
chasers” as defined in the order. 

Seventy-five per cent of the total pro- 
duction of machine tools is set apart for 
delivery to service purchasers as in the 
original order. Seven service groups are 
named. Each service group’s quota is 
arrived at on the basis of the ratio of 
each group’s backlog of purchase or- 
ders to the total backlog for all service 
groups. 

Backlogs are measured at certain spe- 
cified dates; and purchase orders cannot 
be considered unless they bear prefer- 
ence ratings of A-10 or higher. 

Under the amended order deliveries 
of machine tools are determined on the 
basis of backlogs, of urgency standing 
of each contractor and of required de- 
livery dates of orders for specified sizes 
and types. 

The term “machine tools” means any 
non-portable, power driven, metal work- 
ing machine named on List A attached 
to the order. Existing schedules are 
frozen until May 1, 1943; the new pro- 
visions only affect deliveries after that 


date. 
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Progress Not Satisfactory, Says 


SWPC, Appealing to War Agencies 


FAILURE of some war procurement 
agencies to “sell” subcontracting in the 
greatest volume practicable to their 
prime contractors was the subject of 
identical letters recently addressed by 
Col. Robert W. Johnson, chairman, 
Smaller War Plants Corp., to the secre- 
taries of War, Navy, the chairman of 
the Maritime Commission and director 
of Treasury Procurement. Attached to 
the letter was a list of 252 large cor- 
porations “which have the preponder- 
ance of war contracts to date”, with the 
dollar volume of contzacts they hold. 


Colonel! Johnson reminded the serv- 
ices that, under the provisions of the 
Smaller War Plants Act, it was his duty 
to take “appropriate action to bring 
about subcontracting upon fair and equit- 
able terms in the greatest volume prac- 
ticable.” He referred to a memoran- 
dum dated Dec. 15, 1942, signed joint- 
ly by Under Secretaries Patterson and 
Forrestal and Chairman Nelson which 
was sent to prime contractors urging 
an extension of subcontracting. “Field 
reports”, he added “fail to indicate any 
effective response”. 

“In order to carry out the Congres- 
sional mandate, we must know how ef- 
fective subcontracting methods are,” 
Colonel Johnson’s letter stated. It went 
on to request a report to the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. which will show, as 
of March 1, 1943, for the corporations 
listed: (a) the number and dollar value 
of prime and subcontracts; (b) the meth- 
ods being used by the corporations to 
increase subcontracting, and (c) methods 
used to insure that subcontracting is be- 
ing done on a fair and equitable basis. 

“I am well aware some of the serv- 
ices have succeeded in getting prime 
contractors to spread the work and that 
some contractors have set up adequate 
reporting systems so that the informa- 
tion requested will be readily obtainable,” 
the letter said. “However, I feel certain 
others have not accomplished this so ef- 
fectively.” 

Colonel Johnson closed the letter with 
the request that the report be furnished 
to SWPC not later than April 7, 1943, 
“in order to incorporate this information 
in the next report to Congress,” which 
must be delivered by April 11 according 
to the provisions of the Smaller War 
Plants Act requiring a bimonthly re- 


port. 


Preference ratings on projects totaling 
$18,656,613 were revoked during the 
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week ended March 5, the War Produc- 
tion Board announced last week. Con- 
struction was curtailed on school facili- 
ties, communications, and petroleum 
products because they were not directly 
related to the war effort. 

Total cost of projects halted since 
Oct. 23, 1942, is $1,325,009,008. The ac- 
tion was ordered by the Facility Review 
Committee. 


ODT Appeals to Shippers for 
Co-operation in Cleaning Cars 


In an effort to speed up movement 
of war materials and more fully utilize 
existing freight cars, Joseph B. East- 
man, director of Defense Transporta- 
tion, appealed last week through a let- 
ter to shippers to remove dunnage, nails, 
strapping, and other debris from cars 
in order to permit immediate reloading. 


The nation-wide appeal was made to 
the Regional Transportation Advisory 
Committees, ODT, in major cities. Mr. 
Eastman paid tribute to the work done 
by the Shippers Advisory Boards and 
other shippers’ organizations but he 
pointed out that there are opportunities 
for further co-operation in the conserva- 
tion program. 

A recent survey reveals that as many 
as 20,000 cars are handled over the 
cleaning tracks in one month. Mr. East- 
man said that the practice of leaving 
cars unfit for loading is inconsistent with 
the effort to conserve equipment since 
it takes from three to five days for a 
freight car to be placed back into indus- 
trial use. 


Produced Shells at Rate of 
50-a-Minute in February 


America produced 1,932,000 high ex- 
plosive shells of all calibers in February, 
according to the War Department. This 
is at a rate of 50 shells a minute, day 
and night, for the 28 days. In the same 
period shops and arsenals produced 419.- 
000 bombs in all sizes up to block busters, 
enough to drop 15,000 a night on enemy 
ships and cities. The U. S. made 8000 
cannon for aircraft and 2000 anti-aircraft 
guns. 

Industry hung up a new record for 
small arms ammunition last month with a 
total of 1,244,000,000 cartridges in cali- 
bers .30, .45 and .50. This is at a rate 
of more than 500 cartridges a second 
for every second in the month. In Jan- 








uary and February shops produced 150,- 
000 machine guns and 134,000 sub-ma- 
chine guns, against 132,000 machine 
guns of all calibers in all of the World 
War. In these months 5000 tanks, over 
28,000 army trucks, 2000 anti-tank guns 
and 5,000,000 pairs of marching shoes 
were turned out. In February alone 
7800 weapon-bearing combat vehicles 
were manufactured. 


1,239,200 Tons of Merchant 
Ships Delivered in February 


Surpassing all previous ship construc- 
tion records, American shipyards during 
February delivered into service 130 new 
ships totaling approximately 1,239,200 
deadweight tons. This brifgs the total 
number of vessels constructed thus far 
in 1943 to 233, totaling 2,247,600 dead- 
weight tons. Number of ships delivered 
during January and February exceeds 
the number delivered during the first 
six months of 1942. 

Of the 130 ships delivered, 81 were 
Liberty ships, 15 C-type cargo, nine 
tankers, 23 special types, one concrete 
barge and one coastal cargo ship. 

West Coast yards still maintained the 
lead in the production of deadweight ton- 
nage, delivering 52 per cent of the 
country’s February production. East Coast 
yards accounted for 36 per cent, while 
the Gulf and the Great Lakes contributed 
11 per cent and 23 per cent respectively. 


Suggests Retreading Floor 
Plates To Save Steel, Time 


Suggestion that floor plates, machine 
pedals and similar non-slip steel surfaces 
be retreaded by welding instead of being 
replaced when the tread wears off has 
been commended by the War Production 
The proposal was advanced by 
Corp. of 


Board. 
F. Honerkamp, 
America, New York. 

Mr. Honerkamp 
many tons of steel and many man-hours 
of labor could be saved if the non-skid 
projections were arc-welded to present 
plates. A welding electrode of mild im- 
pact and heavy abrasion quality “should 
fill the bill in every way.” 

Howard Coonley, director, WPB Con- 
servation Division, said the suggestion 
should have many practical applications 
immediately. Present indicated supply 
situation in welding electrodes justifies 
such use, according to WPB officials. 


Anemostat 


pointed out that 


Largest number of steel erecting cranes 
and crews ever brought together on one 
construction project are being assembled 
at the $150,000,000 Geneva steel plant 
near Provo, Utah, the Columbia Steel 
Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary, reports. 
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Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide as published in Section II of STEEL, Dec. 14, 1942 


and testing machines to orders assigned rat- 
ings of A-l-a or higher by specified certifi- 
cates. The order covers balancing machines, 
bench centers, comparators, gaging machines 
and other types of devices listed in Schedule 
A having a retail price of $200 or more. 
Freezes delivery schedules for 60 days prior 
to scheduled delivery unless otherwise di- 
rected by WPB. Supersedes E-5 and E-l-b 
with respect to items named in Schedule A. 

E-1-b (Amendment): Machine Tools, issued 
March 10. Sets up new method of schedul- 
ing machine tool deliveries; freezes existing 
schedules until May 1. Provides that 75 
per cent of total production of machine tools 
be set apart for delivery to specified service 
purchasers. Deliveries are determined on 
basis of backlogs, of urgency of standing of 
each contractor and of required delivery dates 
of orders for specified sizes and types. 


L ORDERS 


L-42 (Amendment): Plumbing and Heating 
Products, effective March 3. Permits wider 
use of gray cast iron and malleable iron in 
pipe flanges. Lists sizes of pipe flanges in 
which gray cast or malleable iron is per- 
mitted. Allows malleable-iron screwed 
flanges, blind flanges, reducing screwed 
flanges, and lap-joint flanges in the pipe 
sizes listed. Permits gray cast lap-joint 
flanges in additional pipe sizes. 

L-23-b (Amendment): Domestic Cooking Ap- 
pliances, effective March 6. Requires clear- 
ance through WPB on form PD-556 of 
transfer of new electric ranges remaining in 
the stocks of manufacturers and distributors. 
Sets up new procedure for consumers’ pro- 
curement of repair parts. Limits production 
of parts to those listed in the order, includ- 
ing heating units, thermostats, switches, re- 
lays, lead-in-wires, connecting wires, handles 
and hinges. Completely bans production of 
domestic electric ranges, including that to 
fill previously eligible high. ratings. 

L-64 (Amendment): Burial Equipment, ef- 
fective March 3. Restricts use of metal in 
production of caskets and burial vaults to 
three pounds per unit. Limits use of iron 
and steel for reinforcing in concrete vaults 
to 15 pounds in vault of six or more sec- 
tions; 10 pounds in those of less than six 
sections. Requires certification when pur- 
chasing metal liners to meet government 
or Army-Navy requirements. 

L-106 (Amendment): Copper Use in Motor 
Vehicles, effective March 10. Prohibits use 
of copper and copper-base alloy products 
in manufacture of automotive parts, includ- 
ing replacement parts, except 15 specified 
items, and then only to extent indicated. 
Provisions and restrictions do not apply to 
parts produced for the Army or Navy where 
specifications of the prime contract call for 
the use of copper or copper-base alloy 
products. 

L-154 (Amendment): Power, Steam and Water 
Auxiliary Equipment, effective March 1. 
Revokes Schedule III which restricted use 
of metals in manufacture of feed water 
heaters. Control now exercised through pro- 
visions of order L-172. 

L-170 (Amendment): Farm Machinery, effec- 
tive March 6. Permits production of slightly 
less than double the amount of farm ma- 
chinery allowed under original terms of the 
order. Excludes water storage tanks from 
all limitations of L-170 as amended. 

L-254: Air-Cooled Engines, effective March 

15. Limits number of engine models which 

will be produced and establishes stand- 
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ardization and simplification practices. Pro- 
hibits manufacture or assembly of any air- 
cooled engines not listed in schedule A at- 
tached to the order. Exempts engines for 
aircraft and motorcycle propulsion as well 
as the following: completion of contracts 
entered into prior to March 15; use of parts 
which are processed to a point where other 
use is impracticable; manufacture of engine 
parts for repair and maintenance. 


M ORDERS 


M-9-a (Amendment): Copper, effective March 


4. Places control of warehouse sales ot 
brass and wire mill products entirely under 
CMP Regulation No. 4. Warehouses are 
permitted to fill authorized controlled mater- 
ials orders, or orders bearing preference 
ratings of AA-5 or higher for 500 pounds or 
less of any item to any one destination at 
any one time. No more than 2000 pounds of 
any one item may be delivered to a customer 
during a calendar month. 


M-21-b (Amendment:): Iron and Steel Ware- 


houses, effective March 6. Permits those 
warehouses which were unable to maintain 
inventories because of inadequate receipts 
during 1942 to accept deliveries of any 
product classification until March $1, pro- 
vided that the deliveries in excess of quotas 
do not exceed the deficiency on all product 
classifications for 1942. Defines “minimum 
carload” as one weighing not less than 
40,000 pounds. Increases plate quotas from 
100 per cent to 135 per cent of the base 
tonnage in the states of California, Oregon, 
and Washington; from 100 per cent to 125 
per cent in all other states. Eliminates 
from the order quotas for wire rods. Permits 
warehouses purchasing “seconds” to obtain 
their quotas from any producer. 


M-39 (Amendment): Cobalt, effective March 


9. Places cobalt on a straight allocation 
basis, delivery being permitted only on 
specific WPB authorization. Persons desiring 
an allocation must file PD-581 and 582, as 
revised, with WPB. Exempts deliveries of 
25 pounds of contained cobalt to any one 
person in any one month and deliveries of 
any amount to subsidiaries of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 

(Amendment): Antimony, effective 
March 8. Removes limitations on use of 
antimony in production of automotive bat- 
teries and alloys. Permits unallocated de- 
liveries to individual customers up to a 
total of 2240 pounds, or one long ton, in 
each monthly period. Eliminates ban on use 
of antimony for manufacture of white pig- 
ments, opacifiers, or frits for non-acid-resist- 
ing ceramic enamels. 


M-227 (Amendment): Copper Chemicals, ef- 


fective March 5. Places allocations of cop- 
per chemicals on a quarterly instead of a 
monthly basis. Application for authorization 
to accept delivery of copper chemicals must 
be filed on form PD-600. Application for 
authorization to make delivery must be filed 
on PD-601 by the tenth of the last month 
preceding the quarter in which delivery is 
planned. 


M-9-b (Amendment): Copper and Copper-Base 


Alloy Scrap, effective March 10. Prohibits 
dealers accepting copper material as scrap 
from disposing of it in any other form ex- 
cept with specific permission of WPB. 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


No. 125 (Amendment): Nonferrous Castings, 


effective March 1. Postpones to April 1 the 
date on which nonferrous casting sellers must 
stop billing purchasers at higher prices spe- 
cified in earlier contracts. 


No. 244 (Amendment): Gray Iron Castings, 


effective March 13. Specifies following con- 










ditions under which a seller of gray iron 
castings may apply for adjustment of his 
maximum prices for castings. He must be 
prepared to show that his maximum prices 
for the castings are below their production 
costs, or are inadequate to justify their con- 
tinued production; and that castings are nec- 
essary to the war effort; and either that the 
seller has entered into or proposes to enter 
into government contracts or subeontracts 
under government contracts for sale of the 
castings; or that unless adjustment is 
granted he will stop or will refuse to under- 
take production of the castings, and that 
as a result the purchaser would be handi- 
capped in his operations for certain specific 
reasons. 


CMP REGULATIONS 


No. 4 (Wire Mill Direction No. 1), issued 
March 8. Enables warehouses distributing 
brass and wire products to make certain 
sales in commercial units weighing more 
than 500 pounds. Following deliveries in 
excess of 500 pounds of any item, to any 
one destination, at any one time may be 
made prior to April 1: wire and cable, sizes 
4/0 and larger in full reels not exceeding 1000 
feet each; condenser tubes; a single straight 
length of rod, tube, pipe, sheet or strip; 
welding rod. Orders for any of the foregoing 
must be accompanied by, or endorsed with, 
the appropriate form of certification, and the 
2000 pound quarterly limitation on deliv- 
eries will continue in effect. Warehouses may 
apply to WPB for authority to make, and 
for the purchaser to accept, deliveries of 
other brass and wire mill products in quan- 
tities exceeding those listed in CMP No. 4 

No. 7—Optional Form of Certification, issued 
March 2. Provides single standard form of 
certification which may be used to validate 
any delivery under the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan. 





























































































More Restrictions Placed on 
Casket, Vault Manufacture 


New restrictions on sizes and designs 
of caskets and burial vaults, have been 
ordered by WPB. Restrictions will re- 
duce the use of metal from 4 to 3 pounds 
per unit and result in an additional an- 
nual saving of 675 tons of iron and 
steel. 

Use of iron and steel for reinforcing 
in concrete vaults, prohibited as of Dec 
30, is again permitted on a restricted 
basis until April 30. Restrictions limit 
such use to 15 pounds in a concrete 
vault of six or more sections, and 10 
pounds in those of less than six sections. 

Restrictions against the use of metal 
liners are continued with the additional 
provision that certification is required 
when purchasing metal liners to meet 
government or Army-Navy requirements 

Through its present provisions, L-64 is 
affecting a total annual saving in critical 
metals of 67,000 tons of iron and steel, 
800 tons of zinc, 650 tons of copper 
and 1700 tons of antimonial lead. 


War Production Board stated last week 
that it had seized approximately 600,000 
pounds of nonferrous metal, mainly cop- 
per scrap, from A. B. Alpirn Co., Oma- 
ha, Nebr. 
of the largest copper scrap concentra- 


The supply is believed one 









tions in the country. 
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Bibliography of helpful postwar planning lit- 
erature presented by National Planning Association 
outlines methods by which government may create 
and maintain full employment and high productivity 


NEXT to the problem of winning the 
war the most important has to do with 
postwar economy. Two important ques- 
tions most individuals are asking are: 
“Will I be in business after the war?” 
and “Will I have a job after the war?” 
Hence this department. over the past 
seven weeks, has been given over to a 
summation and analysss of the main 
feature or postwar planning which, as 
previously has been made plain, is aimed 
at creating and maintaining full employ- 
ment and high productivity, and also 
at prevention ~€ alternate booms and 
depressions. 

It is important that business men and 
men in industry familiarize themselves 
with ideas advanced by planners. Many 
business men who have heard radio 
broadcasts and read newspaper and 
magazine articles have the impression 
that much of the planning is of an im- 
practical, dreamy character. Careful 
study of the blueprint, however, reveals 
that it has a vast amount of merit. It 
should receive the thorough attention 
it deserves—for everybody involved 
freely admits that if we do go into the 
postwar period without plans, we will 
be inviting economic chaos. 


Each Item Described 


So its readers may conveniently se- 
lect postwar planning literature of par- 
ticular interest to them Sree, here- 
with, sets forth a bibliography on post- 
war planning. As will be seen, an at- 
tempt has been made to describe each 
item sufficiently to enable the reader to 
get a good idea of the nature of the 
subject matter. The bibliography was 
prepared by the National Planning As- 
sociation, to which Steet. acknowledges 
its indebtedness. 

Many readers who have followed this 
discussion over the past seven weeks 
have asked questions that indicate their 
doubts as to the complete practicality 
of the overall postwar planning as so 
far developed. In particular, they have 
questioned the possibility of utilizing 
private industry merely for full employ- 
ment and high productivity while at the 
same time it must operate within a rigid 
framework of fixed prices and fixed 
wages and of severe profit limitations. 
It appears true that postwar plans as 
now formulated are weak in these im- 
portant phases. The apparent weak- 
ness of the blueprint will be discussed 
here in next week's issue. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON POSTWAR 
PLANNING 
A Sampling of Books, Pamphlets, Magazine 
and Newspaper Articles by National Planning 
Association, Washington 
(Unless otherwise specified, each govern- 
ment publication for which there is a charge 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 

Documents, Washington. Free publications 

should be ordered dinectly from each issuing 

office.) 

ADVANCED MANAGEMENT (Society for the 
Advancement of Management Inc., 29 W. 
Thirty-ninth street, New York) $3 a year to 
remhers, $6 to others: $1.50 a copy. 
Oct.-Dec., 1941. “Postwar Problems of In- 








POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


This is the eighth of a series 
of a detailed study of what 
is being thought about and 
accomplished toward mak- 
ing the postwar world a 
place in which the individual 
and industry may flourish. 











dustrial Relations,” by Lewis L. Lorwin. 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, journal of 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science (Burlington House, London W. 1.) 
“European Agriculture; Scientific Problems 

in Post-War Reconstruction.” July, 1942. 
5s 2d. 64pp. 

“Science and World Order,” Proceedings of 
a Conference. Jan., 1942. 5s. Sd. 120pp. 

AGENDA (London School of Economics. U. S. 
distributor, Oxford University Press, New 
York) $5 a vear: $1.50 a copy. 

Vol. 1, No. 1—Jan., 1942, and all subse- 
quent issues. A quarterly journal of re- 
construction to provide basic sources of 
information on postwar planning through- 
out the world. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR SOCIAL 
SECURITY (22 E. Seventeenth street, New 
York 
“Can We Stop a Post-War Depression Now? 

Social Security in Wartime and After,” 
Committee Report. 1942. 25 cents. 47pp. 

AMERICAN CITY (470 Fourth avenue, New 
York) $2 a year; 35 cents a copy. 

Regular reporting on postwar planning by 
cities. See especially October, 1942 and 
subsequent issues. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION (744 
Jackson place, Washington.) 

“Youth and the Future,” report of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission. 1942. $2.50. 


296pp. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR (901 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST. $2 a year; 20 cents 








war World,” by Robert J. Watt. 

“We Work for the Future: AFL and Na- 
tional Defense,” by William L. Green. 
1941. Free. 72pp. 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
(880 W. Forty-second street, New York). 
“Sales Planning for the Duration—And After,” 

by Frederick B. Heitkamp, H. R. Chap- 
man, David C. Prince, and Edwin G. 
Nourse. 1942. Free. 27pp. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
(310 Cedar street. New Haven). 

“Housing for Health,” report of the Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing. 1941. 
$1. 221pp. 

AMERICAN TRADE ASSOCIATION EXECU- 
TIVES (1427 Eye street, N.W., Washington). 
“During the War and After the War—e 

Look Ahead,” by Neil H. Jacoby. April, 
1942. 5 cents. 16pp. 

THE ANNALS of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (3457 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia). Annual membership $5; 
$1 a copy to members, $2 to others. 

July, 1942. “Winning Both the War and 
the Peace,” conference proceedings, edited 
by E. M. Patterson. 

July, 1941. “Defending America’s Future.,” 
conference proceedings, edited by E. M. 
Patterson. 

ARCHITECTURAL FORUM (330 W. Twenty- 
second street, Chicago). $4 a year; $1 a copy. 
“Building’s Postwar Pattern,” series of articles. 

Sept., 1941. No. 1, “Planning.” 

Nov., 1941. No. 2, “Standardization.” 
Oct., 1942. No. 3, “Postwar Pattern.” Sept., 
1942. “The New House, 194X.” Nov., 
1942. “Survey of Postwar Programming 
in Cities.” 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY (8 Arlington street, 
Boston). $5 a year; 40 cents a copy. Nov., 
1942. “Russia and the Future,” by Max 
Lerner. 

Sept., 1942. “The Coming Air Age,” by Igor 
Sikorsky as told to Frederick C. Painton. 

Jan., 1942. “Foundation of the Peace,” by 
Henry A. Wallace. 

BARRON’S WEEKLY (44 Broad street, New 
York). $10 a year. 

June 29, 1942. “Sunrise on D-Day,” by Bert 
White. (Reprints from publisher). 

July 21, 1941. “Aircraft Industry Tomorrow,” 
by S. Altschul. 

June 30, 1941. “Building Supply Companies 
See Hopeful Future.” 

BERLE, A. A., JR. “New Directions in the 
New World.” New York; Harper and Bros. 
1940. $2. 14lpp. 

BEVERIDGE, SIR WILLIAM, “Report on So- 
cial Insurance and Allied Services.”” (Ameri- 
can Edition) New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1942. $1. 299pp. 

BINGHAM, A. M. “United States of Europe.” 
New York; Duell, Sloane & Pearce. 1940. 
$2.50. 366pp. 

BOARD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE (Wash- 
ington). 

“Excerpts from an Address by Milo Perkins 
before the Graduating Class of Swarth- 
more College, Mey 25, 1942.” Free. 7 pp. 
Mimeo. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS, FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM (Washington). 

“Address by Marriner S. Eccles before the 
Annual Conference of Mayors, Jan. 13, 
1942.” Free. 17pp. Mimeo. 

BOSTON CONFERENCE ON DISTRIBUTION 
(80 Federal street, Boston). 

“Report of the 14th Conference.” 1942. 
$3.75. 94pp. 

BRITISH MINISTRY OF WORKS AND 
PLANNING. (U. S. distributors, British Li- 
brary of Information, 620 Fifth Ave., New 
York). 

“Final Report of the Expert Committee on 
Compensation and Betterment.” (Uthwatt 
Committee.) Sept., 1942. 75 cents. 180 


pp. 
“Report of the Committee on Land Utili- 
zation in Rural Areas.” (Scott Committee.) 
Aug., 1942. 60 cents. 138 pp. 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTE (722 Jackson Place, 
Washington). 
“American Highway Policy,” by Charles L. 
Dearing. 1942. $3. 286 pp. 
“Collapse or Boom at the End of the War,” 
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Conventional cylindrical grinding set-up, 
followed by grinding the shoulder. 










Set-up for grinding taper shan 
end of a milling machine arbo 







@ Of the many factors to consider in the selection of a 


















Left: Rotary surface grinding a 


universal grinder, these two should receive first considera- pert held in the standard chuck 


tion: (1) how large a variety of work will the machine 
handle, (2) how fast can the work be accurately finished, 
including set-up time. An indication of the way in which 
CINCINNATI Hydraulic Universal Grinding Machines 
fulfill these requirements has been presented in the small 
illustrations on these two pages. 


First of all, the CINCINNATI machine readily handles 
three basic types of precision tool-room grinding; cylindrical, 
internal, and rotary surface. Of course, many variations of 
these three classifications of work, such as steep tapers, may 
also be ground on the CINCINNATI. The second factor, 
set-up time, is exceptionally low for all types of work. For 
example, the internal grinding attachment may be set to 
grinding position by merely swinging it down and tightening 
one bolt. 


All these features and many more are presented in catalogs 
which may be obtained on request: No. G-486 for the 12” 
machine and G-474-1 for the 14”, 16”, and 18” machines. 


” 





Above: CINCINNATI 12” x 24” 
Hydraulic Universal Grinding Machine 






CENTERTYPE GRINDING MACHINES CENTERLESS GRINDING MACHINES ...CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES 
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by Harold G. Moulton and Karl Schiot- 
terbeck. 1942. 25 cents, 40pp. 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET (Washington), 
“Wartime Unity on the Fiscal Front,” ad- 

dress by Harold D. Smith before the 
Regional Conference on Emergency Fis- 
cal Problems of the Council of State 
Governments, May 15, 1942. Free. 
15pp. Mimeo. 

BUREAU OF URBAN RESEARCH (Prince- 

ton U., Princeton, N. J.). 

“Urban Planning and Public Opinion, Na- 
tional Survey Research Investigation.” by 
Melville C. Branch Jr. 1942. $1. 87pp. 

BUTLER, HAROLD. “The Lost Peace.” New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1942. $2.75 
246pp. 

T'°NAL AFFAIRS (3 Willcocks street, Tor- 

onto). 

“Canada and the Post War World.” series 
by R. O. MacFarlane. Part 1—“Canada 
Tomorrow;” Part 2—‘Blueprints for a 
New World”; Part 3—‘Beginning at the 
End.” 1942. 10 cents each. 24pp. 

“More Farmers for Western Canada.” by 
Andrew Stewart. 1941. 25 cents. S2pp. 

“Population: Canada’s Problem,” by Steven 
Cartwright. 1941. 30 cents. S4pp. 

CARR, EDWARD HALLETT. “Conditions 
of Peace.” New Vork: The Macmillan Co. 
1942. $2.50. 282pp. 

CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PFACTE (1912 Massachusetts 
avenue, N. W., Washington). 

“America’s Peace Aims.” Pamphlet No. 28. 
1941. 10 cents 48pp. 

CHRISTIAN SCTENCE MONITOR, Oct. 1 
to Nov. 4, 1942. “The World We Want.” 
A series of articles on postwar orvanization 
by internationally known experts. $1 for file 
of clippings. 

COLE, G. D. H. “Eurorve, Russia and the 
Future.” New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1942. $2. 233pp. 

COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF PEACE (8 W. Fortieth street. 
New York). 

Bulletin, $1 a year; 10 cents a copy. Regu- 
larly reports on postwar activities. 
Jan.-Feb., 1942, “A Digest of Religious 
Statements on Peace and Postwar.” 
May-June, 1942, “General Bibliogranhy 
on International Organization and Post- 
war Reconstruction.” 

“Human Riehts and World Order.” by 
Quincy Wright. 1948. 5 cents. 32pp. 
“Preliminary Reports and Monographs.” 

1941. 25 cents. " 

“The Transitional Period.” 1942. 15 cents. 
130pp. 

COMMON SENSE (315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York). $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
Nov., 1942. “Socialism or a Mixed Econo- 

my.” A debate by Carl Dreher vs. John 
Chamberlain; “Religion Plans a Post War 
World,” by Sidney Hertzberg. 

Oct., 1942. .“The High Cost of Peace,” by 
Clyde Eagleton. 

July, 1942. “Air Ways of the Future,” by 
Wolfgang Langewiesche. 

June, 1942. “Our Coming Prosperity,” by 
Alvin H. Hansen: “Peace Aims as War 
Weapons,” by Julian S. Huxley. 

April, 1942. “Toward a Durable Peace,” 
by Eugene Staley. 

Jan., 1943. “World Order: Miracle or Mir- 
age?” by Kurt R. Mattusch. 

CONDLIFFE, J. B. “Agenda for a Postwar 
World.” New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 
1942. $2.50. 232pp. 

“Reconstruction of Werld Trade.” New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co. 1940. $3.75. 
427 pp. 

CONFERENCE ON URBANISM (Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge). 

“The Problems of Cities and Towns.” Edited 
by Guy Greer. 1942. $1. 116pp. 

CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION (The Coopera- 
tive League of America, 608 S. Dearborn 
street “hicago ' 81 a vear- 10 cents a copy. 
=. “Four Steps Toward Permanent 


April, 1942. “Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors on a Cooperative World Program.” 


CONTEMPORARY CHINA 
Service 


(Chinese News 
. Rockefeller Center, New York). 
$1 a year. 

“The Chinese Declaration of War Aims,” 
text of Chiang Kai-Shek’s speech at N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Forum, Nov. 17, 1942, 
read by Lin Chieh, Chinese Minister to 
Washington. Nov. 30, 1942. 

COREY, LEWIS. “The Unfinished Task: 
Economic Reconstruction for Democracy.” 
New York: Viking. 1942. $3. 31l4vn. 

COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS (45 
F.. Sivtv-f''th street New York’. 

Foreign Affairs. (85 a year; $1.25 a copy.). 

April 1942. “On the Economic Front, Now 
and Later,” by Percy W. Bidwell, Karl 
Brandt, and C. P. Kindleberger, Andre 
Istel. Alvin H. Hansen. 

Jan., 1942. “The Organization of Postwar 
Eurove.” by Eduard Benes: “Danubian 
Reconstruction,” by Otto of Austria: “Re- 
storing Trade after the War.” by Herbert 
Feis; “What Airplanes Can Do,” by 
Edward Warner. 

Oct., 1941. “Agricultural Surpluses in the 
Postwar World,” by Leslie A. Wheeler. 

“New Direct*‘ons in our Trade Policv,” by 
William Diebold Jr. 1941. $2. 174vp. 

“World Ecovony in Transition,” by Eugene 
Staley. 1939. $3. S35lpp. 

DE HAAS, J. ANTON. “Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion of the Netherlands,” lecture before the 
Society of Netherlands Scholars in North 
America. Washincton. Jan. 3, 1942. New 
York: Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza. Free. 21pp. 

THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL (Roval Econon- 
ic Society. 4 Portuval street, London, W. 
C. 2.) Year. G.: 7s.6d a copy. 

June-Sent.. 1942. “The Place of Exports in 
British Industry after the War,” by Henry 
Clay. 

April, 1942. “An Industrialist’s Reflections 
on the Future Relations of Government and 
Industrv,” by Samuel Courtauld; “Social 
Reconstruction by the Regulation of In- 
comes.” by Romney Green. 

Dec.. 1941 “Sowe Remedies for Postwar 
Unemployment.” by J. H. Richardson; 
“Notes on an Instalment Plan for Postwar 
Detiveries.”” by L. Kovacs. 

THE ECONOMIST (Brettenham Howse, Lan- 
caster place. London, W. C. 2.) £3. a year 
Is. a copy. 

Oct. 3, 1942. “Full Employment: The Aim.” 

Oct. 10. 1942. “Full Employment: The 
Means.” 

Oct. 17, 1942. “Full Employment: The 
Cost.” 

July 25, 1942. “Economic Responsibility.” 

July 18. 1942. “The American Challenge.” 

March 7, 1942. “Wanted—A Prophet.” 

Jan. 10, 1942. “The Use of Land.” 

May 16. 1942. “War and Peace.” 

Nov. 29, 1941. “Postwar Agriculture.” 
(Dec. 13 issne contains letter from Lord 
DeWarr criticizing this article, together 
with editor’s rejoinder.) 

Aug. 30, 19141. “Wartime and Peacetime 
Farming.” 

Aug. 28, 1941. “War and Peace.” 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, Com- 
mission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace (297 Fourth avenue. Ne-v 
York). 

“The Christian Church and World Order.” 
A statement by the Commission of the 
Churches for International Friendship and 
Social Responsibility. 1942. 10 cents. 
28pp. 

“A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable 
Peace.” 1942. 25 cents. 104nn. 

“Toward World Order,” by John Foster 
Dulles. 1942. Free. 27pp. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION (Washing- 
ton). 

“Postwar Power Develorynents in Southwest ” 
address by Leland Olds. Nov. 4, 1942. 
Free. llpp. Mimeo. 

FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY (Washington). 
“The Outlook for Postwar Building.”’ Address 

by the Administrator at a Forum Meet- 
ing of the Washington Bidg. Congress, Dec. 
14, 1942. Free. 5pp. Mimeo. 

FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 

(London). 


















































“Report on Reconstruction.” May, 1942. 
Free. 3lpp. 

(Distributed in U. S. by British Empire Cham- ~ 
ber of Commerce, New York, and National 
Foreign Trade Council, 26 Beaver street, 
New York). 

FEDERATION OF MASTER COTTON SPIN- 
NERS ASSOCIATIONS Ltd. (68/70, Deans- 
gate Arcade, Manchester, England). 
“Postwar Economy, A Statement of Prin- 

ciples.” April, 1942. Free. 12pp. 

FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
University, Calif.). 

“World Wheat Survey and Outlook,” by 
Joseph S. Davis. May, 1942. 75 cents. 


(Stanford 


“New International Wheat Agreements,” by 
Josevh S. Davis. Nov., 1942. $1. 83pp. 
FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS (Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 E. Thirty-eighth street, New 

York). $5 a year: 25 cents a copy. 

Dec. 15, 1942. “Allied Governments in Lon- 
don—War Efforts and Peace Aims,” by 
Winifred N. Hadsel. 

Oct. 15. 1942. “As Britain Sees the Postwar 
World.” by Howard P. Whidden, Jr. 

Oct. 1, 1942. “What Americans Think about 
Postwar Reconstruction in New England, 
in the South. in the Middlewest, and in 
the Northwest.” 

Sept. 1, 1942. “Asia in a New World Order,” 
by Owen Lattimore. 

March 15, 1942. “European Agreement for 
Postwar Reconstruction,” by Vera Micheles 
Dean. 

March 1, 1942. “Economic Projects for 
Hemisvhere Development,” by John C. 
DeWilde. 

Oct. 1, 1941. “Toward Free Trade with 
Latin America,” by Constant Southworth. 

May 15, 1941. “Toward A New World 
Order.” by Vera Micheles Dean. 

FORTUNE (Time and Life Bldg., New York). 
$10 a year; $1 a copy. 

Nov., 1942. “Toward Full Use of Our Re- 
sources.” by Alvin H. Hansen and Guy 
Greer; “What Will Railroads Do?” 

Oct., 1942. “Washington’s Fiscal Policy: Its 
War and Postwar Aims,” by Gerhard 
Colm. 

July, 1942. “Foreign Investment in a Post- 
War World.” by Herbert Feis. 

Oct.. 1941. “Where Do We Go from Here?” 
by Geoffrey Crowther: “What Shall We 
Do Then?” by A. A. Berle, Jr. 

10th Fortune Round Table, “On Demobiliz- 
ing the War Economy.” Sept. 5-7, 1941. 
20pp. 

8th Fortune Round Table, “Peace Aims.” 
Feb. 14-16. 1941. 20pp. 

Series of “The United States in a New 
World.” 1. Relations with Britain: 2. Pa- 
cific Relations; 3. The Domestic Economy. 

Supplements to Fortune. Mav. August and 
December, 1942. respectively. 

FREE WORLD (Free World Association, 55 
W. Forty-second street, New York). $4 a 
year; 40 cents a copy. 

A basic source for statements by interna- 
tional experts on postwar planning. Regu- 
larly contains reports on Free World Round 
Table Conferences; August, 1942 and sub- 
sequent issues contain reports on activities 
and proposals of organizations working on 
postwar problems. 

GELBER, LIONEL. “Peace by Power, The 
Plain Man’s Guide to the Key Issues of the 
War and of the Postwar World.” New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1942. 159pp. $1.50. 

GOLDEN, CLINTON S. and RUTTENBERG, 
HAROLD J. “The Dynamics of Industrial 
Democracy.”” New York: Harper and Bros. 
1942. 358pp. $3. 

GUELPH CONFERENCE (198 College street, 
Toronto, Canada). 

“Conservation and Postwar Rehabilitation.” 
1942. 15pp. 10 cents. 

HANSEN, ALVIN, “Fiscal Policy and Business 
Cycles.” New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 
1941. 462pp. $3.75. 

HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW (330 WwW. 
Forty-second street, New York). $5 a year; 
$1.25 a copy. 

Autumn, 1942. “Postwar Boom or Collapse,” 
by Sumner Slichter. 

Summer, 1942. “An Approach to Postwar 
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Planning,” by R. P. Gustin and S. A. 
Holme. 
Spring, 1942. “Swords and Plowshares,” by 
Donald H. Davenport and Dal Hitchcock. 
HARPERS MAGAZINE $4 a year, 40 cents a 


copy. 
July, 1942. “Sky Trucks Coming.” by Wil- 
liam M. Sheehan. 


HEYMANN, HANS. “Plan for Permanent 
Peace.”” New York: Harper and Bros. 1941. 
315pp. $3.50. 

HOLME, S. A. “How to Organize and Con- 

ing 


“The Problems of Lasting Peace.” New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
295pp. $2. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. Hearings 
before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor. 

“Establishing A Post-Emergency Economic 
Advisory Commission and a National Un- 
employment Commission.”” 77 Cong., 1} 
Sess., on H. J. Res. 59 and H. J. Res. 76, 
June 24-27, 30, and July 1, 1941. 202pp. 
20 cents. 

HOWARD, GRAEME K. “America and a New 
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with zinc to prevent rust, the one-cent 
pieces are white when issued, soon 
turn black with use, which will help 
distinguish them from dimes whose 
size they approximate. NEA photo 





been placed on a quarterly instead of a 
monthly basis by WPB through issu- 
ance of General Preference Order M-227, 
as amended, to enable producers and con- 
sumers of these chemicals to plan. pro- 
duction and consumption over a longer 
period with resulting economies in oper- 
ation, 

Copper chemicals are used in agricul- 
ture as fungicides and in soil treatment. 
Industrial uses included electroplating, 
mining, and production of synthetic rub- 
ber, dyes, pigments, wood pulp, paper, 
pharmaceuticals, textiles, ceramics, glazes 
and glass. Copper chemicals are defined 
as copper sulfate, copper carbonate, cop- 
per oxide, copper nitrate, copper chloride, 
and copper cyanide 

Change to the quarterly period is im 
portant to producers of these chemicals 
because, as a result of the shortage of 
copper, they are not operating at capacity 
and previously had not known in one 
month what the next month's permitted 
production would be. The change also 
will save time and paper work for the 
industry and WPB. 


Use of Copper for Alloying 
With Silver Prohibited 


Use of copper for alloying with silver 
has been prohibited since March 1, except 
on orders rated A-l-a, or higher, or with 
the specific authorization of the Director 
( eneral for Operations. 

Until March 1, 
for alloying with silver had been per- 


persons using Copper 


mitted to use materials in inventory on 


Nov. I. 


Search for Tropical Woods 
To Substitute for Metals 


Tropical forests of the Americas to the 
south are being explored for woods to 
be used in war industries and as a sub- 
stitute for steel and other metals, ac- 
cording to a report of Inter-American 
Affairs office. 

Illustrative of the intensified hunt for 
timber resources is the departure of the 
United States 


Central America, led by Dr. 


foresters tor 
Arthur 
Bevan, director of the tropical experi 


mission of 


ment station in Puerto Rico. The mission 
has gone to Costa Rica, Honduras and 
Nicaragua in search of wood to replac 
steel and concrete in the construction of 
strategic roads in Central America 
Termite-resistant woods found in tropi- 
cal forests are expected to serve well in 
bridges, pilings and road culverts. Balsa 
and other light woods are in demand for 
manufacture, 


aircraft shipbuilding and 


other industries. Use of tropical mahog 
any is found in the manufacture of planes, 


torpedo boats, landing boats and gliders 
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Production of Additional 
Farm Equipment Authorized 


PRODUCTION of specific items of 
farm machinery and equipment up to the 
amounts recommended by Food Admin- 
istrator Wickard is authorized by Limita- 
tion Order L-170 as amended. 


Increase was made possible by the re- 
cent action of the WPB Requirements 
Committee which allotted additional 
critical materials for the manufacture of 
farm machinery during the second quar- 
ter of 1943. The new allotment will per- 
mit production of slightly less than double 
the amount of farm machinery allowed 
under the original terms of L-170. 

Present amended order shows the per- 
centage of increase authorized for 166 
items out of the 312 listed in Schedule A 
attached to the order. Those that are not 
given an increase under this amendment 
have received sufficient increases through 
previous amendments to the original or- 
der or through the granting of appeals or 
other authorization in individual cases. 
Among other changes made by the pres- 
ent amended order are the following: 

1. Producers who previously have been 
authorized by appeal or otherwise to 
manufacture additional quantities of any 
item increased by this amendment must 
deduct such previously authorized quanti- 
ties from the increased quotas. 

2. Producers granted increases must 
certify to WPB their intention to manu- 
facture their entire quota including the 
increases. In cases where the producer 
will not be able to manufacture his full 
qurta, he must notify WPB, and that 
part of the quota which he cannot manu- 
facture will be placed with another pro- 
ducer. 


3. The expiration date of the entire 
order L-170 is changed from Oct. 31, 
19438, to Sept. 30, 1943, to make it con- 
form to calendar quarters under which 
allotments of materials are made by the 
Requirements Committee. 

4. Water storage tanks (item 218 in 
Schedule A of the original order) were 
eliminated from Schedule A of L-170 as 
amended Feb. 12, 1943. They are now 
specifically excluded from the definition of 
“farm machinery and equipment.” This 
frees water storage tanks from all 
limitations of L-170 as amended. 


Use of PRP Ratings for MRO 
Supplies Clarified by WPB 


Use of Production Requirements Plan 
‘ratings authorized for maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies to purchase 
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cranes, monorails, and similar equipment 
is the subject of an interpretation of 
Priorities Regulation No. 11 by WPB. 

Provisions of Priorities Regulation No. 
11 which cover MRO supplies permit 
use of assigned ratings to purchase minor 
items of productive capital equipment 
but exclude from this definition any item 
to be used for plant expansion. The in- 
terpretation points out that cranes and 
monorails costing less than $200, intended 
to replace existing equipment or for 
minor relocation of plant machinery, may 
be considered “minor capital equipment” 
but that those costing more than $500 
would not be so considered. Use of the 
MRO rating for items costing between 
these two sums must be considered in 
the light of the size of the plant, the na- 
ture of the equipment, and similar fac- 
tors. In case of doubt, an application for 
priorities assistance should be made on 
Form PD-1A. 

The interpretation also calls attention 
to the fact that Priorities Regulation No. 
11A provides that Controlled Materials 
Plan Regulation No. 5 will govern in the 
case of MRO supplies to be delivered 
after March 31. As the CMP Regulation 
sets a limit of $500 on items of produc- 
tive capital equipment and minor capital 
additions which may be purchased under 
its procedures, there may be some items 
which constitute maintenance, repair, 
and operating supplies under CMP Regu- 
lation No. 5 which do not fall within the 
definition of these contained in Priorities 
Regulation No. 11. 


Air-Cooled Engine Production 
Under Limitation Order 


Production of all air-cooled engines, 
except those for aircraft and motorcycle 
propulsion, is controlled by Limitation 
Order L-254. 

New order limits the number of en- 
gine models which will be produced. It 
also establishes standardization and sim- 
plification practices which will materially 
decrease the number of replacement 
parts are required by the armed serv- 
ices and essential civilian users. 

On and after March 15, the manu- 
facturer or assembly of any air-cooled 
engines not listed in Schedule A at- 
tached to the order is prohibited. 

Basic models listed in Schedule A may 
be manufactured or assembled only when 
the engine parts used conform to the 
standard specifications prescribed in 





Schedule B attached to the order. 
Following exceptions are provided: 
1. The completion of contracts en- 

tered into before March 15. 

2. The use of parts which are proc- 
essed by a point where other use is im- 
practicable. 

8. The manufacture of engine parts 
for repair and maintenance. 

Order L-254 controls the manufacture 
of all air-cooled engines used by the 
armed forces as well as engines for es- 
sential civilian supplies, except those for 
aircraft and motorcycle propulsion. 


Limitations on Antimony 
Lifted by War Board 


Limitations on the use of antimony in 
production of automotive batteries and 
alloys were removed and the weight- 
limit for small deliveries of antimony 
to any one person was substantially in- 
creased under an amended version of 
General Preference Order M-112. Re- 
strictions previously applied to the an- 
timony content of inorganic pigments, 
toys, and ornaments remain unchanged. 

Unallocated deliveries to individual 
customers, which have previously been 
restricted to 25 pounds or less of con- 
tained antimony from all sources during 
any one month, will be permitted in the 
future up to a total of 2240 pounds, or 
one long ton, in each monthly period. 

No change is made in the 50-ton 
limit on the permissible antimony con- 
tent of unallocated ores and concentrates 
that may be shipped by a producer dur- 
ing any one calendar month from mines 
located in the United States or Alaska. 


Restrictions on Cobalt Eased 
By Amendment to M-39 


Amended order M-39 covering use of 
cobalt, which will have the effect of re- 
laxing restrictions previously in effect, 
was issued last week by WPB. 

Previously, the use of cobalt—one of 
the important steel alloys—was prohib- 
ited except for eleven purposes listed by 
the order, It was found that this pro- 
vision eliminated the use of the metal 
for many necessary products including 
certain items required by Army and Navy. 

The order as amended places cobalt 
on a straight allocation basis, deliveries 
being permitted only on the specific 
authorization of WPB. Persons desiring 
an allocation must file Forms PD-581 and 
582, as revised, with WPB. 

However, deliveries of 25 pounds of 
contained cobalt to any one person in 
any one month or deliveries of any 
amount to subsidiaries of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. may be made without 
specific authorization. 
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NEW FACILITIES | 





Applications for Expansions 
Approved by Defense Plant Corp. 


CONTRACTS for new war plant fa- 
cilities and equipment were authorized 
last week by Defense Plant Corp. In 
each case, DPC will retain title to the 
facilities which will be operated by the 


contractors, Figures are approximate. 
Contracts include: 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 


Youngstown, O., to provide additional 
plant facilities at a plant in Indiana 
costing $1,200,000. 

St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co., 
St. Louis, to provide plant facilities in 
Missouri at a cost of $580,000. 

American Iron & Machine Works Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to provide equip- 
ment for a plant in Oklahoma costing 
$30,000. 

American Aviation Corp., Jamestown, 
N. Y., to provide equipment at a plant 
in New York at cost of $75,000. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, to 
provide additional facilities in Indiana 
at a cost of $350,000, resulting in 
overall commitment of $1,550,000. 

McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., Conners- 


ville, Ind., to provide equipment for 


a plant in Indiana costing $265,000. 

Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark., to 
provide additional facilities in Arkansas 
at cost of $325,000 resulting in an over- 
all commitment of $1,365,000. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, to 
provide additional facilities in Indiana 
and Michigan at a cost of $3,500,000, 
resulting in an overall commitment of 
$63,000,000. 

Empire Ordnance Corp., New York, 
to provide equipment for a plant in 
Pennsylvania at cost of $475,000. 

Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, to pro- 
vide additional facilities for a plant in 
Michigan at a cost of $295,000, result- 
ing in an overall commitment of $1,- 
135,000. 

Mercury Motor Transport Inc., New 
Orleans, to provide automotive equip- 
ment for a plant in Louisiana at a cost 
of $20,000. 

Columbia Steel Co.. San Francisco, to 
provide additional facilities at plants in 
Utah at a cost of $3,300,000, resulting 
in an overall commitment of $12,500,000. 

Branch Motor Express Co., Allentown, 
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Pa., to provide facilities in Pennsylvania 
at a cost of $120,000. 

Westvaco Chlorine Products Co., New 
York, to provide plant facilities in Cali- 
fornia costing $230,000. 

Taylor Refining Co., Taylor, Tex., to 
provide plant facilities in Texas costing 
$1,000,000. 

Whitley Products Inc., Columbia City, 
Ind., to provide machinery and equip- 
ment for a plant in Indiana at a cost of 
$215,000. 

Kellett Autogiro Corp., Philadelphia, 
to provide additional equipment for a 
plant in Pennsylvania at a cost of $56,- 
000, resulting in an overall commitment 
of $440,000. 

Jensen Machinery Co. Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J., to provide additional equip- 
ment for plants in New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia at a cost of $27,000, resulting 
in an overall commitment of $142,000. 


WPB Publication Covers 
Details of War Effort, 


Publication of War Productien News 
by district offices of the War Produc- 
tion Board provides a clearing house for 
materials and equipment required or 
available and for subcontract opportun- 
ities by which manufacturers may obtain 
war work suited to their equipment 

The publication also presents latest 


Board 
orders, Controlled Materials Plan, prior- 


information on War Production 


ities and various other matters of im- 
portance to those engaged in the war 
effort. 

The publication is free to all interested 
and may be obtained by application to 
the nearest WPB district office 


SAFETY PRESS FOR 
UNSKILLED OPERATORS 


FULLY automatic, safety interlocked 
control of this 2500-ton six die slide 
aircraft press built by E. W. Bliss Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., makes possible its 
operation by inexperienced labor 
with very little training. Danger of 
accidents is reduced to a minimum 
by independent control of pressure 
on each station without the aid of a 
master operator, permitting heavy 
slides to be moved in and out of the 
press with ease. There is no need for 
arranging work or locating die slides 
inside the machine since three or four 
girls may be used on each of the six 
slides, insuring capacity loading of 
pieces and continuous high produc- 
tion at all times. The presses are in 
vse at arsenals and aircraft plants 
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means a lot more. 
Like them, we know that without complete 


Victory on the production front, there can be 
no Victory on the fighting fronts. 


That is why we people of Hyatt are co- 
working day and night 
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forces greater and greater means of striking the 


enemy harder and faster...with an avalanche 


of many more millions of Hyatt Roller Bearings 
for planes, tanks, ships, trucks, guns and the 
equipment which helps build and transport them. 


until we win... VICTORY 
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The Men and Women of 
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General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey 
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Believe subcontracting extended to limit. . . 
Chrysler has let 58.2 per cent of its two billions in war 
orders. . . Henry Kaiser reported considering pro- 
duction of $400 postwar automobile 


DETROIT 

LITTLE of a specific nature has been 
revealed about the extent of subcontract- 
ing in the automotive war production in- 
dustries. It has been understood gen- 
erally that subcontracting now is even 
more widespread than in prewar days, 
but even as late as a couple of weeks ago, 
a plan was advanced here to expand air- 
craft engine assemblies by stepping up 
the rate of subcontracting. There are 
some doubts subcontracting can be 
pushed much further. 

Consider the case of Chrysler Corp. 
Of the more than two billion dollars in 
war contracts now being handled by this 
corporation, 58.2 per cent or about $1,- 


300,000,000 is being subcontracted to 
smaller companies. At the present time, 
8079 individual companies located in 856 
cities and 39 states share Chrysler war 
work through subcontracting. Of this 
group, 4690 are relatively small business 
concerns, 1607 are medium size and 1782 
are large organizations. It does not take 
much imagination to visualize the prob- 
lems incident to following through on 
purchase orders scattered over these eight 
thousand suppliers. 

As further evidence of how widely war 
work is subcontracted, take the number of 
piece parts involved in just 21 jobs which 
Chrysler is building. The total is 32,705 
different parts, of which 19,611 are pro- 





CONVERT SPARE PARTS 


INTO DRILL PRESS 





QUICK ingenius conversion of standard machine tool equipment into special 
purpose machines in the war program is illustrated by this unit for deep-hole 
drilling of the force-feed lubrication holes through webs and crankpin of a 
crankshaft. Engineers of Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, assembled the equip- 
ment from parts of an engine lathe, two drill press heads and a specially built 
holding fixture. The shaft will be installed in engines for powering invasion 
barges. Better than 750 machines in the Hudson plant were converted for 
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operations on the invader engine 
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duced by Chrysler subcontractors, and 
13,092 by the corporation’s own plants 

One. of the major contracts, combat 
tanks, involves 4500 separate parts, out 
of which 3000 are supplied by outside 
interests. Of the Bofors gun job’s 950 
separate parts 522 are furnished by sub- 
contractors. Chrysler-built Martin B-26 
bomber sections call for 11,542 parts 
and 5881 are from the outside. Dodge 
army trucks have 5101 individual parts 
and 3783 are obtained from subcontrac 
tors. Gyrocompasses have 406 different 
parts, 303 from suppliers 

Subcontractors also furnish thousands 
of other items which do not go directly 
into war products but which. are neces 
sary for their manufacture—cutting oils 
machinery, tools, dies, fixtures, and the 
like. 

The number of subcontractors whic! 
share war work with Chrysler is now 
more than five times the 1540 which par 
ticipated in peacetime automotive pro 
grams. And in addition to the thousands 
of companies now working on Chrysler 
contracts, the corporation has detailed in- 
formation on another 3000—lists of ma- 
chinery, quality standards and perform- 
ance ability—on master card records 
which permit buyers to select quickly 
when new sources are re ede d 

During the past year an average of 
460 new suppliers was added monthly to 
the list of Chrysler subcontractors. Michi- 
gan has the largest number of the total 
list with 2805 in 120 cities; Illinois is 
next with 1039 in 56 cities; Ohio 917 in 
95 cities; New York 668 in 67 cities; In 
diana 608 in 61 cities; Pennsylvania 411 
in 97 cities; California 296 in 32 cities; 
and the balance divided up in smaller 
numbers throughout 32 other states 


Perfect Subcontracting Technique 


These brief statistics give an indication 
of the complexity of operations of a large 
motor corporation engaged in war pro- 
duction. Similar situations doubtless pe: 
tain with most other large corporations 
although it is likely the technique of sub 
contracting has been perfected to a 
greater extent in the automotive field 
than in any other major industry 

Perhaps this is one reason why Henry 
J. Kaiser in recent weeks has been “look- 
ing into” the automotive situation as a 
postwar venture for his expanding oper- 
ations. He has had personal conversa- 
tions with Detroit interests re garding the 
organization ot e iginee;rs, designers and 
manufacturing talent to undertake con- 
struction of a low-cost car, probably in 
the $400 price range 


“expediters” who chase 


Kaiser is known 
for his army of 
around the country following through on 
orders placed with subcontractors 

West Coast 


tycoon on those he talked with here were 
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distinctly unfavorable. He talked in the 
grand manner about buying up this plant 
or that plant and hiring this engineer or 
that engineer, as though all you had to 
do to start building automobiles was to 
keep spending the money. In one of these 
conversations, Kaiser was accompanied 
by a son to whom he turned occasionally 
for verification of some statement like, 
“But we won't need to make any dies for 
our car, will we Junior?” However, before 
the son could get a word in edgewise, 
his father would interrupt brusquely and 
state, “Shut up kid, I'll do the talking.” 

There is more than a suspicion that 
Mr. Kaiser is just the “front” man for an 


organization that includes some really. 


capable engineers and production plan- 
ners. His principal task appears to be to 
keep talking and let the hard-headed 
practical men in his company sift out 
from his running comment the ideas that 
are good and the ideas that smell. 

It is understood one prominent auto- 
motive designer, formerly associated with 
Briggs, has been hired by Kaiser and is 
now going to work. But when the “old 
man” talks about how he can hire the 
best engineering and production brains 
in the business for $25,000 a year, he 
just does not know whereof he speaks. 
And how he proposes to merchandise a 
small car once it is built is something 
else again. 


Ford Produces Amphibian Jeeps 


The War Department has permitted 
release of the information that amphibian 
jeeps are in volume production in this 
area, which may be news to those out- 
side Detroit but is old stuff here. A few 
weeks ago, correspondents, including this 
one, were shown the Ford amphibian 
jeep assembly hnes, and were taken for 
rides in the handly little conveyances 
which take to water like the proverbial 
duck. Test drivers took four passengers 
each, into the amphibians and drove down 
a wood ramp at the Rouge plant property 
into a slip where Ford ore boats are 
moored for the winter. A change gear 
permits throwing the propeller shaft when 
the jeep hits the water and while the 
speed naturally is slow there is no diffi- 
culty in moving a full load through the 
water. 


Steering in water is accomplished 
through the regular steering wheel which 
is connected permanently to a rudder by 
cables. Body is welded steel, water tight, 
with stuffing boxes at the points where 
driveshafts pass through the body. The 
cars use the same motor as do the land 
version of the jeep. There is a minimum 
of spray in negotiating smooth water, 
but operations in a rough sea probably 
would be pretty wet. However, bilge 
pumps take care of any shipped water, 
and the occupants shift for themselves. 
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Preparation of Ford’s Rouge plant for 
air raid defense has been completed, ac- 
cording to announcement last week. 
Every building in the Rouge can be 
blacked out in 1 minute and 45 seconds, 
including not only lights but the glow of 
furnaces. 

In one building is a control room, 
manned 24 hours a day, where a com- 
mand switchboard takes incoming warn- 
ings of approaching airplanes and dis- 
patches the signals to all Ford plants 
within 60 miles of Detroit over a special 
air raid telephone system on which no 
other messages can travel. 


Sirens Sound Alarm 


Throwing two switches sounds every 
air raid siren in the plants, both inside 
and outside buildings. Many of the plants, 
particularly those with broad expanses 
of glass windows, have special shelter 
areas, in some cases within a few feet of 
workmen’s machines. Steel benches or 
tables, with thick steel tops, on which 
parts and finished work are stored, are 
raised high enough off floors to permit 
several persons to find refuge under 
them. Other refuge areas are around the 
concrete foundations and piers installed 
below floor level to accommodate heavy 
machines, where special benches have 
been installed for personnel. Some of 
these areas will handle better than 100 
persons. Another refuge spot is an aban- 
doned brick tunnel once used in connec- 
tion with the coke plant. 

Every building roof has been provided 
with pails of sand, stirrup and force 
pumps and pails of graphite. It has been 
found that throwing sand recklessly in an 
air raid, particularly around a machine 
shop, causes excessive damage by infil- 
trating into gears, shafts and other lubri- 
cated metal surfaces. Graphite, of course, 
would cause no harm in such an event 
and hence is more suitable than sand. 


The Ford fire department has set up a 
school for instructing employes in the 
use of standard fire fighting equipment 
and the handling of incendiary bombs, 
over 5000 having been trained already. 

New type of nylon aircraft tire, 
claimed to be 100 per cent stronger than 
the best previous tires, has been an- 
nounced by the United States Rubber 
Co. here. Nylon is used in the fabric to 
replace cotton and rayon, and the amount 
used for one medium-size airplane tire is 
equivalent to 186 pairs of ladies’ hose. 
The new tires are now in action. Tests 
conducted two years ago on bus and 
truck tires with nylon fabric first brought 
to light the rugged qualities of the ma- 
terial in this application. 

Need for standardizing gagemaker’s 
tolerances, permissible gage wear and 
other variables in gaging practice has led 











to the proposal emanating from the auto- 
motive industry for the American Stand- 
ards Association to develop suitable 
standards for all industry, as outlined here 
last week. The extent of gaging opera- 
tions and their importance is not gen- 
erally appreciated. For example, a manu- 
facturer of an airplane engine reports 
that each engine built requires more than 
40,000 gage inspections which in turn 
requires the use at all times of about 100,- 
000 gages. These must be checked at a 
rate of around 5000 gages a day and there 
are no general standards specifying what 
tolerances should be given the gagemaker 
in the manufacture of the gages, how 
these tolerances should be located rela- 
tive to the limits of the part, and to what 
extent gages should be permitted to wear. 

There is one tentative and incomplete 
gaging standard, B4a-1925, but it has not 
been accepted generally in industry. 
Common gaging practices vary from 
plant to plant and conceivably could ac- 
count for discrepancies which would ex- 
plain many difficulties arising between 
suppliers, subcontractors and procure- 
ment agencies. 


Restrictions Continued on Use 
Of Copper in Automotive Parts 


Restrictions on the use of copper and 
copper base alloy products in the manu- 
facture of automotive parts have been ex- 
tended by Limitation Order L-106 as 
amended. 

Under the terms of the order these 
critical materials may not be used in the 
manufacture of any automotive parts, in- 
cluding replacement parts, except 15 
specified items, and then only to the ex- 
tent indicated. Thirteen of these were 
also exempted in the original order, is- 
sued in May, 1942. Despite the inclusion 
of two additional exempted items and 
of certain components of others, the 
amended order will result in considerable 
saving of copper and copper base alloy. 

Added exemptions cover parts and 
components in which no practicable sub- 
stitutes for copper and copper base alloy 
products can .be used. The restricted 
materials may be used only to the extent 
necessary for the proper functioning of 
the parts. Authorization for the use of 
these products has hitherto been granted 
on appeal. 

Exempted items are: radiators; cooling 
system control devices; electrical equip- 
ment; tubing, tube fittings and actuating 
parts; bearings, bushings, thrust washers; 
carburetor and fuel pump parts; plating; 
gaskets; transmissions; brazing materials; 
powdered copper; used as a minor alloy- 
ing element in alloys other than copper 
base alloys; clutch facings and brake lin- 
ings; speedometers, tachometers, heat in- 
dicators and oil gages; miscellaneous. 
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INDUSTRY SHOOTS 
PRODUCTION MINUTES 


x save time 
xsave metal 





xsave cost 
x improve quality 


Micromatic Hones have lowered the time required for final DIESEL - - -— 


sizing and surface finishing operations from days and hours to 24” Microhone for Diesel engine liners. Extra miles 
per hone in submarines, mine sweepers and sim- 


minutes and seconds. ilar marine engines require the controlled accuracy 


Microhoning saves TIME—COST— METAL REMOVAL—MAN- EEE ep aD 
UFACTURING COST—AND IMPROVES PRODUCT QUALITY 

which combined means more target hits in the tough service 

of WAR. 


Micromatic Hones range from sizes for bores .303” to 252” 
in diameter—from 4” to 900” long. They generate geometrical 
and dimensional accuracy, uniform size and any desired surface 
finish with minimum removal of stock. 


MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ORDNANCE - - - — 

Draw Finish Microhones. These pro- 

vide a finish in recoil chamber and 

other bores with all machining 

marks co-directional with the oxis 

of the bore. Simulating a mechan- ORDNANCE --- — 

len! wearing in precece—this type Rifle barrel Microhones for .303” bore have speeded and im- 


Cees eee a proved precision rifle making throughout the allied nations. 





























The use of Microhoning is expanding es co ee 


rapidly. Let us send you literature on 
latest developments. 
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Center of aviation industry remains in southern 
California where famous octet directs production of 
over 60 per cent of military planes. Attain more air- 
power through interchange of materials, services 


IF YOU were to put your finger on a 
map of the U.S. to point out the center 
of the aviation industry, you would have 
to keep it on southern California, in 
spite of the vast mushrooming the indus- 
try has experienced over the pist two 
years. Home plants of North American, 
Douglas, Consolidated, Vultee, Lock- 
heed, Northrop, Ryan and Vega are 
there, and these companies, along with 
the plants they now operate in other 
sections of the country, build more than 
60 per cent of the country’s military 
planes. 

The southern California team is now 
whittling away at a backlog of $8,000- 
000,000 worth of orders. During the 
single month of November, 1942, it pro- 
duced nearly 45 per cent more pounds 
of airframes than the entire aircraft in- 
dustry produced per month at the time 
the war began; and this achievement 
was made with 17 per cent fewer em- 
ployes and 12 per cent fewer man-hours 
than the entire industry was using for 
the lower production figure in Decem- 
ber, 1941. 

Regarding this record as far from any 
miracle, the octet of California plane 
builders prefers to call it merely vindica- 
tion of the idea of co-operation, as ex- 
emplified in the western Aircraft War 
Production Council, of which all the 
above companies are members, with 
Boeing 1000 miles away at Seattle a 
powerful but participant as 
well. Basically the council keeps its 
sights trained on the goal of more air- 
power per hour, through free 
change of manpower, materials, methods 
and machines, and there are hundreds of 


ex-officio 


inter- 


examples to prove the soundness of the 
policy. 


$200,000 Worth of Help 


Last summer, North 
asked to build a special type of airplane, 
using wing flaps as dive “brakes”. The 
company had done no work on dive 
flaps, and faced long months of engin- 
eering and wind tunnel testing. So ii 
called on the council for help. Vultee 
Aircraft, at Downey, Calif., had the 
answers, because it was building dive 
bombers; so it turned all the data over 
to North American, without charge. J. 
H. Kindelberger, president of North 
Americon, estimated the value of the 
gift at $200,000. This was another fine 
example of co-operation in the war ef- 


fort. 


American was 


78 


Kindelberger, by the way, is one of 
eight men on the council’s board of di- 
rectors who take turns at being president 
of the group for three-month periods. 
Others are Donald W. Douglas, Harry 
Woodhead of Consolidated, Robert S. 
Gross of Lockheed, L. T. Cohu of North- 
rop, T. Claude Ryan, C. S. Gross of Vega 
and G. M. Wiliams of Vultee. Significant 
is the fact that while this crew of execu- 
tives include some of the pioneers of the 
aircraft industry, their average age is 
only 46. 

Down the line from the topside man- 
agement, the council is organized by 
functional division, two principal ones 
being production and manpower. With- 
are working groups 
which 


division 
advisory 


in each 
known as committees 
bring together the top men from each 
company in each specialized field. Thus, 
experts on the manufacturing committee 
work on problems of production control, 
parts fabrication, methods improvement, 
tooling co-ordination, tooling standards, 
manufacturing standards and machine 
facilities. 

Some case histories of how co-opera- 
tion works: One day last July the factory 
manager at the Douglas El Segundo 
plant found he was suddenly short of heat 
treating capacity for certain aluminum 
castings. He telephoned Paul Buckner 
at Northrop and explained the situation. 
The latter said only, “Give me an hour.” 
In less than that time, Northrop had 
arranged to run three shifts on all fur- 
naces on a Sunday to accommodate the 
Douglas work. On Monday morning 35 
furnace loads of heat treated castings 
were delivered to Douglas and a slow- 
down to production halted. 

Late one evening, Mike Craemer at 
Vega called Buckner at Northrop and 
said he needed five sets of landing-gear 
forgings to keep a Flying Fortress line 
moving until a new shipment was re- 
Within half an hour Northrop 
had rushed some forgings across town 
to Vega. A few days later it was North- 
rop that needed help because of a short- 
age of small forgings used in engine 
nacelles. Vega came to the rescue with 
2500. 

Another day, North American had a 
group of P-51 pursuits ready for de- 
livery to the British, but a shortage of 
engine-cooling fluid held them on the 
ground. Lockheed had a_ substantial 
supply of ethylene glycol, so a supply 
was hurried over to North American and 


ceived. 


the P-5l’s were away. A _ short time 
afterward, North American, in turn, di- 
vided its supply of 2-inch chrome-mo- 
lybdenum steel tubing with Lockheed 
so the latter could keep its line of P-38 
fighters moving. Next week both Vultee 
and Consolidated ran short of Alclad 
sheet, and Lockheed was able to divide 
380,000 square feet between the two. 

Since the council began its work 
over a year ago, there have been 16,338 
such material exchanges arranged, about 
half of them with council member com- 
panies and the other half for the assist- 
ance of manufacturers outside the coun- 
cil, 

The manpower division of the council 
is concerned with such problems as’ em- 
ploye training, transportation and hous- 
ing, control of labor turnover and ab- 
senteeism, safety, medicine, care of chil- 
dren of working mothers, etc, It has 
had a several months’ start in this field 
over the Automotive Council for War 
Production in Detroit which only March 
6 announced organization of a man- 
utilization division to 
problems 


power consider 


similar among its member 
companies. 
Truancy a Morale Problem 


Absenteeism—current bugaboo in the 
manpower  field—for 
concern of the industrial and public re- 
lations committee of the council. As 


example, is the 


a measure of the critical nature of ab- 
senteeism, one council member in_ its 
California plants alone lost more than 
700,000 man-hours because of it in one 
recent month. That was the equivalent 
of 40 bombers, assuming, of course, the 
materials had been available for full 
utilization of available man-hours. 

John C. Lee, youthful and personable 
manager of the Coast organization, says, 
“In dealing with absenteeism, I believe, 
we are dealing with the broad question 
of public fighting spirit. The workers 
in the southern California aircraft plants 
and their families represent a total popu- 
lation about equal to that of the city 
of San Francisco (650,000). They come 
from all walks of life. They are not a 
‘labor force’; they are not a segregated 
group. They are a varied and complex 
community—a big segment of the 
public. 

“They will meet their war production 
responsibility and minimize absenteeism 
if and when their community, and if and 
when the public generally, feel strongly 
enough about this scrap we're in. 

“This is partly a job for industrial ré- 
lations, partly a job for public relations, 
partly a job for the government. It is 
particularly a challenge to the use of 
industrial and government information 
as an aid to war production.” 

Airplane output in terms of weight, 
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SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OIL 


improves finish . . . cuts cost . . . on grinding operation at gun plant 


With so much depending on them, American guns 
have to be good. They are! On the far flung battle- 
fronts of the world, rifles and tommy guns, howitzers 
and 16 inchers produced in American factories are 
proving to be without equal. 


One contributing factor in making possible the nth 
degree precision of these guns is Sunoco Emulsifying 
Cutting Oil. For example, one large plant was having 
trouble with the finish of its gun parts. At the sugges- 
tion of a Sun Oil Engineer—one of those well-known 
Doctors of Industry—a change was made in the coolant 
on the grinding operation. One part of Sunoco Emulsi- 
fying Cutting Oil was mixed with 45 parts of water and 


tried on one machine. Improvement in finish was so 
marked it could be seen with the naked eye. Immedi- 
ately Sunoco was adopted for all machines using a 
soluble cutting oil . .. and besides getting better finish, 
the company saved nearly 50% in cutting oil cost! 


That's typical of how Sun Oil Engineers and Sunoco 
Emulsifying Cutting Oil are helping the metal working 
industry in its tremendous war effort. Prove Sunoco’s 
production-boosting merit in your own shop... under 
your own conditions. Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY °- Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Compeny, Lid., Terente and Mentrea!l, Canada 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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which is after all the real index, of the 
eight companies making up the West 
Coast council now is about 3% times 
what it was in December, 1941; but 
total man-hours consumed in building 
the present volume is only twice the 
level of 15 months ago. This indicates 
the pounds of airplanes produced for 
each man-hour worked have | nearly 
doubled in this short time. That is the 
measure of “more airpower per hour.” 


Miles of Blueprints in 
Designing New Bomber 

How much work does it take to en- 
gineer a new plane? Glenn L. Martin 


Co. has supplied some interesting figures 
with respect to its B-26 medium bomber. 





The Martini engineering department at 
Baltimore headed by the capable W. K. 
Ebel, now numbers 2200, and by the 


_ end of last year had produced some 


19,036 drawings for the. B-26 job. Each 
drawing of course is reproduced a num- 
ber of times and if all these blueprints 
were 1 foot wide and placed end to end, 
they would stretch for 585 miles (and 
would certainly make a queer sight! ). 

Before the first B-26 was delivered to 
the Army Air Forces, 485,000 man-hours 
of engineering were required, and an 
additional 440,000 man-hours have been 
encountered to make the changes dic- 
tated by combat experience. Original 
engineering work on the ship was crowd- 
ed into eight months and normally 
would have taken twice that long. 

To deliver the first of the Martin 





Mariner patrol bombers to the navy, the 
engineering department expended a total 
of 1,300,000 man-hours, and there have 
been tens of thousands more required 
in effecting changes. 

Sketching the mechariics of how a 
new combat airplane originates, a face- 
tious Martin spokesman, after listing the 
several basic types of ships now being 
flown, says, “A new plane of one of 
these types originates as a brainstorm. 
Somebody dreams up a ship that will 
do 726 miles an hour, climb to 76,000 
feet in 5 minutes flat, carry 30 tons of 
bombs, be as self-effacing as a chamel- 
eon, and do everything but hum Annie 
Laurie in four-part harmony.” How 
about carrying 400 passengers to Europe 
and back on 10 gallons of gasoline? At 
this point higher mathematics enter. 





MASS ASSEMBLY ADAPTED TO BUILD TROOP-CARRYING GLIDERS 


Principles of automotive mass assem- 
bly have been adapted to the manu- 
facture of troop-carrving gliders at the 
Iron Mountain, Mich., woodworking 
plant of Ford Motor Co., until six 
months ago the source of Ford station 
wagon bodies. Faced with a formidable 
conversion program before it could 
launch glider production, the company 
late last summer swept two buildings 
clean and dismantled part of the equip- 


iaiees:.} 





ment in another. 

Today the glider assembly system 
spreads through these buildings like 
fingers of an open hard. The thumb 
is Building 1, where the steel fuselage 
skeletal structure is equipped with fair- 
ing; where fabric is doped and painted, 
and gliders are finally assembled. Three 
fingers represent Building 3, where in- 
board wings, floors, fairing, dorsal fins, 
ailerons, skins, rudders and fins, doors, 


ea 


Heavy Army glider lands, its nose is lifted and a jeep, loaded with six men, rolls out 
onto the field at Victorville, Calif. Below, a glider of the type manufactured by Ford 


Motor Co., and its towing plane 








door frames, elevator and stabilizers are 
made and assembled. The smallest fin- 
ger hooks into Building 2, where ship- 
ping crates are made. 

Bulk of fabrication is done in Build- 
ing 3. Hundreds of skilled wood-work- 
ers daily handle hundreds of thousands 
of parts of the glider sections. Speed- 
ing the gluing of the thousands of wood 
glider parts in this building are Ford- 
designed fixtures, using a new method 
to cut drying time from eight hours to 
less than 10 minutes. Set into the fix- 
tures are networks of rubber tubing, 
which contact glue joints of the parts 
being assembled. Linked to the build- 
ing’s steam heating system, the rubber 
veins swell and dry the glue through 
the application of heat and pressure. 


Use Quick-Dry Methods 


Although the quick-dry method is 
used mainly in the fitting of plywood 
skin to the wings of the glider, it also 
is successfully employed in gluing ribs, 
stringers, bulkheads, stiffeners and other 
structural parts. In another drying 
process, it is combined with electric jigs 
to quick-dry glider parts in the fix- 
tures. 

To the fairing rooms, which once 
served as drying kilns, first come the 
prefabricated steel skeletons of the fuse- 
lages. As they arrive in these long cor- 
ridors, the steel tubing is inspected and 
then the fairing job is started. Floors, 
spruce and mahogany plywood cross- 
members, skids, door frames, hardware 
fittings and other parts are attached and 
the fuselage sections move on into the 
adjoining dope room. 

Anteroom to the final assembly sec- 
tion, the dope room, in which glider 
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Our HOBART 
ARC WELDERS 


are production giants” 
. but they are 
favorites among our 


WOMEN operators 
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\ because HOBARTS are "Simplified" 







































Here's a big reason why they're favorites Another big factor of Hobart's wide accept- Convenient switch lets the operator select 


with operators. It's as simple as a radio, to ance is exclusive Remote Control. Gives the straight or reverse polarity by the flip of a 

“tune-in” the exact welding value for the operator finger-tip control over welding finger, to give best results for all types of 
type of metal, rod. and position of work. “heat” any distance from machine. Saves electrodes. Separate excitation makes the 
Select the range on the large wheel, get running back and forth. Steps-up work, cuts operation simple. fool-proof. Accurate dials 
your fine adjustment on the dial. Offers 1,000 fatigue. Keeps welder out of way. afford a quick visual check at all times, 


combinations. 


Are You looking Toward your 
POST-WAR PRODUCTION 


NEWEST techniques, meth-* 
ods, materials and proces 
dures are accurately ex~ 
plained. and clearly dia-« 
grammed. 

516 PAGES, 512 ILLUSTRATIONS 


A large. complete coverage 
book. Finest ever written on 
“Practical Arc Welding.” 
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Compact, well-balanced design is proof oi Cool operation for greater efficiency is 5 00 orld dog Ba 
Hobart’s engineering superiority. 100% all- made possible by maintaining a normal metal man in your 
welded steel construction. All rotating parts operating speed through ample use of plant needs a copy. 
mounted between bearings on heavy duty copper: by forcing cool air through the Postpaid 

shaft. Easy to inspect and lubricate. Con- commutator as well as around it; by a 

servatively rated and liberally designed to special fan which draws fresh air in the Order Your Copies wow! 
give welding values far beyond claims. ends and expels it at the center. 









the Hobart Brothers Co., Box "os ee srt © HOBART BROTHERS WEOCO., Box ST.332, TROY, OHIO 
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: | Send information on items checked: 
| C) Electric welders C) Gas Driven welders 
| C) Send____mcopies of ‘Practical Arc Welding" at $2.00 each. 
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fabric is treated and camouflaged, re- 
ceives everything manufactured in other 
departments. Dominating the room are 
two wide spray booths, in which masked 
workers ‘spray protective- coats on vir- 
tually every part. 

In the final assembly room, the 20 
major glider parts are merged. Joined 
together are the three sections of the 
fuselage; seven empennage parts; four 
wing sections, two ailerons; two V-struts, 
and two landing gears, one for training, 
the other for combat. During the as- 
sembling of the glider, pilot equipment 
also is installed in the cockpit and 
plexiglas is fitted into the nose. 

Immediately following inspection ap- 
proval, the glider is dismantled, fitted 
into crates, and then lifted by crane into 
long trucks, the same carriers as used 


to transport B-24 bomber assemblies 
from the Ford bomber plant at Willow 
Run to the Southwest. 


More Alloy Steel Products 
Directed to Aircraft Industry 


Importance of supplying the quantity, 
type, and grade of alloy steel products 
needed by the aircraft industry was 
stressed at a meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Industry Advisory Committee with 
officials of the WPB Steel Division. 

li. G. Batcheller, Steel Division Direc- 
tor and government presiding officer at 
t'e meeting, reported that progress is 
being made in directing an increasing flow 
of alloy steel products to aircraft manu- 
facturers. An Aircraft Alloy Steel Section 
has been established in the division to 


take direct charge of the problem, and 
the industry committee offered full co- 
operation in aiding the section to carry 
out its responsibilities. 

Discussions at the meeting revealed 
that difficulties with another phase of the 
alloy steel situation—utilization of alloy 
steel turnings—are rapidly being solved. 
Among problems which have arisen in 
channeling alloy steel turnings back into 
war production are the difficulty in segre- 
gation; light weight, which limits their 
use in charging the furnaces; and the re- 
strictions on permissible alloy content in 
National Emergency Steels. 

Despite these obstacles, the Steel Di- 
vision reported 32,355 tons of alloy turn- 
ings were allocated during February, an 
increase of nearly 30 per cent over Janu- 
ary allocations. 


NEW SUPERHARD RIVETS SAVE FABRICATING TIME AND WEIGHT 








FIRST described in Stee! for Feb. 15, p. 74, a new superhard “Hishear” rivet developed by an engineer of North Ameri- 
can Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Callif., is illustrated in accompanying views. One shows (top left) the rivet itself with the 
small aluminum collar which is forced over the grooved end of the rivet to form a modified conical head. This is done by 
means of the special tool shown in a second illustration (bottom) being fitted into a riveting gun. The third photo (right) 
shows a riveting team driving and bucking one of the new rivets into a wing section of the P-51 Mustang fighter plane. 
About 1000 of the rivets are used in each of these wings, and are installed five times as fast as bolts, at the same time 
effecting a 60 per cent saving in weight compared with equivalent bolts and rivets used previously 
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BORON 





Effects as Alloying Element in 


Steel Interest Metallurgists 


RBSEARCH in methods for introduc- 
ing boron as an alloying element in steel 
continues with encouraging progress. Re- 
sults differ in some details, but agree- 
ment is universal as to the hardenability 
properties of boron on ordinary carbon 
steels when introduced in very minute 
quantities with comovlex alloys. In fact, 
hardening influence of the element in 
extremely small amounts is the startling 
revelation. 


Most steel metallurgists are experi- 
menting with boron. Interest in develop- 
ments is widespread; a round-table on 
the subject attracted an overflow at the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Enginers, New York, Feb. 17. 

Dissemination and exchange of in- 
formation on boron in steel is retarded 
apparently by fear of aiding the Axis. 
However, German metallurgists had made 
progress in alloying steel with boron 20 
years ago. Their reports as to the effect 
on grain-size, brittleness and hardenabil- 
ity at that time was given scant and 
skeptical attention. Surprisingly, a few 
years back, a technical paper from Ger- 
many threw boron out the window, iv 
effect saying practical application of the 
boron alloyed steel was unsuccessful. 
There is now reason to believe this paper 
was a smoke-screen. These facts are 
well known by steel metallurgists. 


Accept Boron’s Hardenability Effect 


Metallurgy of boron steel has yet to be 
stabilized, but establishment of the first 
specifications for commercial applications 
involving some normalized quenched 
carbon steels may not be far-distant. 
Obviously the effect of boron on harden- 
ability is accepted and the possibilities 
for further conservation of strategic ma- 
terials in alloys, including chromium, 
molybdenum and manganese, are timely. 

Boron is a strong deoxidizing element 
and appreciable deoxidation is apparent 
in steel treated with it, affecting the iron 
oxide in the metal somewhat similar to 
the action of borax used as a flux. 

On control of the quantity of boron 
introduced with complex alloys apparent- 
ly rests the success and speed with which 
boron steel is developed and on which 
commercial specifications will be based. 
Satisfactory methods for determining 
chemical and other analyses are factors 
and substantial progress is being made, 
notably with the colorimetric system. 
When added in amounts of about 0.003 
per cent almost straight line action re- 
sults in carbon steel hardenability. 
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Unless properly added, boron having 
maximum effect in increasing harden- 
ability when added 0.003+ , some fading 
in last ingots is experienced. In deoxida- 
tion ability, boron approximately is equal 
to aluminum and for fading last ingots an 
addition of aluminum is suggested as a 
protective agent. Character of the pearlitic 
structure of the metal is not materially 
changed by boron treatment. Transform- 
ing of structure is more notable in ferrite 
which is increased and slightly coarser 
within heat ranges of 1600 to 2100 de- 
grees Fahr. 


Influence on Ductility 


Effect of use of such small quantities 
in attaining hardenability may be that 
boron concentrates at the Austenitic 
boundaries. Penetration of hardenability 
even with 0.001 to 0.005, is deep and 
uniform in three-inch bars of 0.28 to 0.44 
carbon in some tests. 

In complex alloys, the influence of 
boron or combined reactions with the 
other alloying elements in steel is so ap- 
parent extreme care is required in intro- 
duction; amounts as low as 0.0002 to 
0.0006 have distinct traceable reactions. 

Changes in grain size from boron ad- 
ditions are uniform regardless of the size 
of the steel, small or large ingots. 

Effect of boron on ductility of medium 
carbon steel may depend on the complex 
alloy. Some claim improved ductility and 
impact with proper quench. Higher alloy 
steels are less affected by boron than 
ordinary carbons; also the higher the 
drawing temperature of the steel the less 
may be expected of the element. Addi- 
tion of too much boron has an adverse 
working effect on the metal, again stress- 
ing importance of the proper amounts 
introduced. 

In tool steels, effect of undissolved car- 
bides weakens the influence of boron, 
but with carbon steels as low as 0.10, 
with amounts as low as 0.0005, boron 
effect is distinct. The need of more defi- 
nite measuring practice as to analysis de- 
termination in such small quantities is 
apparent, although methods used in de- 
termination of boron in steel, both by 
the chemical (colorimetric ) and spectro- 
scopic, are developing with progressive 


success. 
For increasing hardenability, boron 
apparently has maximum effect when 


added in the amount of 0.003+. Im- 
provement in analytical methods for de- 
termining such small quantities are im- 
proving, but the precise amounts actually 


remaining alloyed with the steels is still 
a problem, one which must be considered 
in compiling commercial specifications. 

The colorimetric procedure in de- 
termination of boron in steel has prog- 
ressed to the point where accurate read- 
ings are now possible down to 0.0002. 
In the assembly of commercial specifica- 
tions, this will greatly assist research in 
the application of boron steels for specific 
From 15 to 20 colorimetric de- 
terminations in eight hours are possible. 
Standardization of color materials used 
in readings under the system are in prog- 
ress to eliminate confusion. 

Drop in the average grain-size curve 
when larger percentages are added has 
not been fully ascertained. It may be that 
higher heat-treating temperatures pro- 
duce an increased effect; that boron is 


uses. 


possibly present as stable carbides. 


Addition of too much boron makes for 
brittleness, steel breaks up in rolling, duc- 
tility having been destroyed. Quench ef- 
fect on some steels as compared with 
material in the annealed condition is ap- 
parent with tests continuing. Most tests 
are generally made after annealing for 
hardenability. The quantity required to 
ittain hardenability is not enough to af- 
fect the hot working of the steel. 


Emergency Ore Route Would 
Require 60 Days To Complete 


Proposed alternate ore route designed 
to by-pass the locks at Sault Ste. Marie 
in case the latter were closed to traffic 
by sabotage or other enemy action will 
be completed to a point where the new 
route could be brought into use within 
60 days should the Soo locks be closed 

The project includes construction of 
ore yards and piers at Escanaba, Mich., 
and improveme ts to the railroads be- 


tween the ore ranges and Escanaba 
If the Soo locks were closed, ore would 
be hauled to Escanaba by all-rail from 
the mines, or transported by vessel to 


Marquette, Mich., and by rail from 
there to Escanaba. 
Deep interest in the plan was ex- 


pressed when it was launched last 


autumn. However, it was considered 
only as an emergency measure to be 
used only in event the Soo locks were 
wrecked, according to vessel operators. 
resulted from the 


Some _ confusion 


over-enthusiasm of certain proponents 
of the project who stressed the shorter 
total distance the ore would have to be 
moved by the alternate route and en- 
visaged the project as a permanent new 
route. 


ditional handling involved and the great- 


Shippers point out that the ad- 


er cost of rail shipments would more 
than nullify any 
from the shorter haul. 


advantages resulting 
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Lieut. Commander Arthure Langfield of 
the Navy presents an “E” pin to Barbara 
Daugherty, oldest woman employe in 
years of service of the Barnes-Gibson- 
Raymond Division of Associated Spring 
Corp., Detroit. In background is Michael 
Forster, veteran male employe, and, at 
right, John Tullis who accepted the pins 
for employes 


Participating in ceremonies at the pre- 
sentation to the Lindberg Engineering 
Co., Chicago, were, left to right: L. A. 
Lindberg, president of the company; 
Edward J. Kelly, Chicago mayor; Rear 
Admiral Alex M. Charlton, inspector of 
naval material in the Chicago district; 
Rear Admiral Wat T. Cluverius who 
presented the pennant; Maj. Lauris Eek, 
Sixth Service Command, who presented 
the lapel pins to employes 


A “family luncheon” featured the presen- 

tation ceremonies at Western Gear 

Works, Seattle. Photo shows relatives of 

the workers touring the plant following 
the luncheon 
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Regional Control Plan Sanctioned 


By WPB for Northern California 


. SAN FRANCISCO 

Over the past year steel warehouses 
throughout the country have had great 
difficulty in maintaining stocks needed to 
serve the small and emergency needs of 
essential industries. 

This condition has been particularly 
acute in the San Francisco Bay area. 
For this reason, and because this district 
is particularly suited to dealing with the 
problem on a local basis, a plan has been 
developed for regional control of steel 
warehouses in this area. 

This plan applies only with respect to 
the steel products listed in Schedule A of 
Order M-21-b. 

The plan has been given sanction 
through a directive issued by Curtis 
Calder, Director General of Operations, 
WPB, and steps necessary to put it in 
effect are now being taken. The plan 
is expected to be in full operation by 
April 1. 

The plan has three basic features. 

1. To provide a central place jor in- 
formation as to available warehouse 
stocks of steel. A Warehouse Section will 
be established in the San Francisco re- 
gional office, headed by the regional 
director or a deputy named for the pur- 
pose. The Warehouse Section will estab- 
lish and maintain, from such informa- 
tion as may be voluntarily furnished by 
warehouses subject to the plan, a run- 
ning inventory of steel available in these 
warehouses. 


Follow Usual Order Routine 


Customers wishing to purchase steel 
from warehouses will continue to place 
their orders in the usual way with in- 
dividual warehouses, never with the 
Warehouse Section. If the particular 
warehouse with which the order is placed 
does not have the item requested in his 
own stock, he may 

(a) contact the Warehouse Section to 
determine where such item is available. 
In this case he can then either refer his 
customer to such stock, or arrange him- 
self to have his customer’s order filled 
from that warehouse, or 

(b) refer his customer to the Ware- 
house Section which must give the cus- 
tomer the names of all warehouses where 
the records of the Warehouse Section 
show the item in question is available. 

2. To act as a central information and 
service agency on purchases by ware- 
houses. This will enable replacement 
orders from individual warehouses for 
less than carload lots to be pooled so that 
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stocks may be more quickly replaced, but 
will insure such pooling takes place un- 
der government supervision and control. 


Warehouses wishing to order replace- 
ments in L.C.L. lots may report to the 
Warehouse Section, which will group 
the orders into mill lots. Such grouped 
orders will be placed with the mills in 
the name of one or more of the partici- 
pating warehouses and will be shipped to 
whichever of the warehouses may be 
agreed on to take charge of the particu- 
lar shipment. When received, the steel 
will either be held in the receiving ware- 
house for the account of the various 
owners, or can be distributed among them 
according to wishes of the participants. 

38. To prevent excessive depletion of 
warehouse stocks. As a further means of 
maintaining adequate warehouse stocks, 
the regional director is authorized to take 
the following actions from time to time 
relating only to the warehouses subject to 
the plan: 

(a) Pursuant to paragraph (d) (4) of 
order M-21-b, as amended, change the 
limitation on deliveries by steel ware- 
houses subject to the plan by prescribing 
higher ratings to be required for such de- 
liveries than those specified in paragraph 
(d) (1) of that order. Action hereunder 
must relate to specified products or 
classes of purchase orders, not to indi- 
vidual purchase orders. 

(b) Pursuant to Paragraph (d) (1) 
of Order M-21-b, as amended, grant ex- 
ceptions and permit deliveries in particu- 
lar cases of hardship where deliveries are 
otherwise prohibited by that paragraph 
or by any limitation imposed by the Re- 
gional Director pursuant to the previous 
paragraph of this letter. 

(c) Where necessary to insure essential 
replacement in warehouse stock, up-rate 
particular deliveries by warehouses to not 
higher than AA-1. 

Quotas and inventories will continue 
to be controlled by general orders issued 
by the Warehouse Branch of the Steel 
Division, but recommendations as _ to 
changes in quota or inventory restrictions 
may at any time be made by the Ware- 
house Section of the regional office. 

This is a novel procedure, but with 
the promise of full co-operation, it has 
every chance of success. 


Warehouses To Be Permitted 
To Rebuild Steel Stocks 


To facilitate rebuilding of warehouse 
stocks of steel products before the intro- 


duction of CMP, the WPB has amended 
Order M-21-b to permit acquisition of re- 
stricted amounts of any product in excess 
of established quotas for the first quarter 
of 1943. 

Amended order permits those ware- 
houses which were unable to maintain 
inventories because of inadequate re- 
ceipts during 1942 to accept deliveries 
of any product classification until March 
31 provided that the deliveries in excess 
of quotas do not exceed the deficiency on 
all product classifications for 1942. 

Other changes made by the amended 
order: 

1. A definition of “minimum carload” 
to mean a carload weighing not less than 
40,000 pounds is included in the order. 

2. To permit warehouses to accept de- 
liveries from idle and excess inventories, 
plate quotas are increased from 100 per 
cent to 135 per cent of the base tonnage 
in the states of California, Oregon, and 
Washington; and from 100 per cent to 
125 per cent in all other states. 

3. Quotas for wire rods are eliminated 
from the order because warehouses have 
actually purchased very few rods under 
the quotas. 
products 


4. Warehouses purchasing 


commonly known as “seconds”—steel 
products invoiced as less than prime qual- 
ity—are permitted to obtain their quotas 
from any producer. Previously, such ware- 
houses were required to obtain quotas 
from the producers from whom they had 
purchased seconds in 1940. This change 
was made necessary by shifts in produc- 
tion by various companies resulting from 
the issuance of production directives. 


Warehouse Sales of Brass, Wire 
Mill Products Under CMP No. 4 


To avoid copper order 
M-9-a has been amended to place con- 


confusion, 


trol of warehouse sales of brass and wire 
mill products entirely under CMP Regu- 
lation No. 4. 


Under this regulation, warehouses dis- 
tributing brass and wire mill items have 
been permitted since Feb. 15 to fill au- 
thorized controlled materials orders, or 
orders bearing preference ratings of AA-5 
or higher for 500 pounds or less of any 
item to any one destination at any one 
time. No more than 2000 pounds of 
any one item may be delivered to a cus- 
tomer during a calendar month. All or- 
ders must be accompanied by a pre- 
scribed certificate, signed by the person 
placing them. 

Previously, Order M-9-a permitted the 
delivery of brass and wire mill products 
only on orders bearing AA-5 or higher 
ratings. Prior to issuance of CMP Regu- 
lation No. 4, no quantity restrictions 
were placed on deliveries by warehouses. 
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S. B. TAYLOR 


S. B. Taylor, since 1931 works manag- 
er, Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, has been elected manufac- 
turing vice president. A native of Ken- 
tucky and a graduate in electrical engi- 
neering in 1924 from Purdue University, 
Mr. Taylor took a year of post-graduate 
work in business administration at the 
University of Illinois before joining the 
engineering department of Reliance. He 
transferred to the manufacturing de- 
partment in 1930 and a year later be- 
came works manager. 
a director in 1935. 

Officers re-elected are: President, 
Clarence L. Collens; vice president and 
treasurer, H. Morley Hitchcock; engi- 
neering vice president, A. M. MacCutch- 
eon; sales vice president, James W. 
Corey; secretary, C. V. Putnam; assistant 
treasurer, H. F, Walters. 


He was elected 


—)—- 


W. E. Zimmerman, heretofore pur- 
chasing agent, Greer Steel Co., Dover, 
O., has been promoted to general man- 
ager. H. R, Walter, assistant treasurer, 
has been advanced to treasurer. 


—1r— 
H. E. Boedecker has been appointed 


assistant general superintendent of the 
Charleston, S. C., works of Pittsburgh 


of INDUSTRY 


W. F. THATCHER 














Metallurgical Co. He formerly was su- 
perintendent of electrical and mechanical 
departments, Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, 
Ont., Canada. 

—)— 

Welling F. Thatcher has joined Cross 
Gear & Machine Co., Detroit, as man- 
agement executive, and will assist Milton 
O. Cross Jr., president. Mr. Thatcher 
was recently president of United States 
Steel Corp.'s subsidiary in Brazil and 
has held executive positions with Chrys- 
ler Export Corp., Servel Inc., and Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


E. C. Eaglen has been appointed 
co-ordinator of postwar planning, Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He 
formerly was sales engineer of pole line 
materials for Oliver, and has had many 
years experience in production, engineer- 
ing and sales. 

R= 

John F. Byrne has been elected a 
vice president, Koppers United Co., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Byrne is general mana- 
ger of the company’s Blast Furnace Di- 
vision, Granite City, Ill., and will con- 
tinue in that position. 

A new and moder coke plant con- 
sisting of 49 ovens and equipment for 


recovery of all usual by-products is 
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HARRY R. MEYER 


being erected by Koppers at the Granite 
City plant. It will be operated by the 
Blast Furnace Defense 
Plant Corp. 


Division for 


—o— 


Harry R. Meyer has been named gen- 
eral manager of sales, By-Products Steel 
Corp., Coatesville, Pa. He formerly 
was manager of direct sales for Lukens 
Steel Co., of which By-Products Steel 
is a subsidiary. 

—=)-— 

E. A. Considine has been appointed 
assistant to H. G. Irwin, H. G. Irwin 
Lumber Co., Garland, Pa. 

a es, 

Frederick V. Geier, president, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
has been elected a director, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

—oO— 


Leland M. Hogan has been appointed 
eastern district manager for American 
Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, O., with 
headquarters at room 1722, 500 Fifth 
avenue, New York. The past 20 years 
he has been with the Steel & Tubes Di- 
vision of Republic Steel Corp. After 
holding various positions, in 1936 he 
was made sales manager of the New 
York district. 

F. L. Schneider will act as Chicago 
district manager for American Welding 
& Mfg. Co., with offices at 866 Civic 
Opera building. He has been associated 
with the steel industry his entire busi- 
ness -life, starting in 1915 with Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc. In 1929 he joined 
Chicago Steel Service Co., following 
which he became associated with Edgar 
T. Ward’s Sons Co. 

Carl I. Laraway has been made comp- 
troller of operations, and Frank J. Shana- 
berg, manager of American Welding’s 
product development department. The 
past 17 years Mr. Laraway has served 
as works accountant with Steel & Tubes 
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Division of Republic, while Mr. Shana- 
berg the past four years has been as- 
sistant to the manager, product engi- 
neering department of Steel & Tubes 
Division. 


—1 )— 
Robert A. Bell, formerly associated 
with Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, 


Pa., has been appointed manager of 
sales, Darwin & Milner Inc., Cleveland, 
tool steel specialists. 

—o0— 

French Peterson, for 11 years associ- 
ated with the United Light & Power 
Service Co., Chicago, recently as head 
of the statistics and federal reports sec- 
tion, has joined the Keily O'Leary 
Steel Works, Chicago, as comptroller. 

0 

Lt. Col. John Slezak, since last Decem- 
ber deputy chief, Chicago Ordnance 
District, has been promoted to the rank 


of colonel. He first went to active duty 








with the district in January, 1942, leav- 
ing the presidency of the Turner Brass 
Works, Sycamore, Ill. 
ad 
Andrew H. Phelps, vice president in 
charge of purchases and traffic, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has received the Westing- 
house Order of Merit for exceptional 
service to the electrical industry and his 
company in wartime. 
a 
Lincoln R. Melville, former personnel 
director, Buffalo Pipe & Foundry Corp., 
Buffalo, is slated to graduate as an 
ensign from the midshipmen school at 
Columbia University. 
+ 
Charles F. Christopher recently re- 
signed as special engineer, Steel Co. of 
Canada, Hamilton, Ont., to take care 
of all steel melting operations of Con- 
tinental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. His 


time will be divided between the com- 
pany’s plants at Coraopolis, Pa., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and East Chicago, Ind. 


—>— 


Alvin A. Borgading, who was ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York, last 
December, has now been advanced to 
general purchasing agent. George W. 
Brown, assistant purchasing agent since 
1939, has become purchasing agent, and 
Herbert Streader, assistant purchasing 
agent, has been named assistant general 
purchasing agent. 


—)- 


Perry J. Rieppel, welding engineer, 
has been named to the research staff of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
O., where he will assist in welding re- 
search on industrial and governmental 
projects. He formerly was associated 
with the Buffalo plant of Curtiss-Wright 


Corp. 








OBITUARIES... 


John E. Fredrick, 77, chairman of the 
board, director and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Continental Steel 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind., died March 3, in 
Indianapolis. He was one of the found- 
ers of Kokomo Fence Machine Co. in 
1896, and in 1901 helped to organize 
and was made general manager of the 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. When Con- 
tinental Steel Corp. was formed in 1927, 
which included the Kokomo Steel & Wire 
Co., Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, 
O., and Chapman Price Steel Co., In- 
dianapolis, Mr. Fredrick became chair- 
man of the board. 

I 

Percival Roberts Jr., 86, Philadelphia, 
member of the first board of directors, 
United States Steel Corp., retiring in 
1935 after serving 34 years, died March 
6, in New Orleans. In 1900 when the 
Pencoyd Iron Co., organized in 1852 by 
his father, was merged with the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Mr. Roberts became 
head of the latter concern. Mr. Roberts 
was the last member of the original 
board of directors of the Steel corpora- 
tion. From 1911 to 1935 he served 
on the finance committee. 


—1 


Peter C. Patterson, 73, former vice 


president, National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, in charge of engineering and 


operations, died March 4. He joined te 
company in 1886 as a draftsman, later 
becoming foreman and superintendent 
of the Lapweld mill, chief engineer, as- 
sistant vice president in charge of opera- 
tions and vice president in 1926, serving 
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in that capacity until his retirement in 
1936. 


—o— 


Frank J. Lanahan, 73, died March 2, 
in Pittsburgh. One of Pittsburgh's 
prominent industrialists and civic lead- 
ers, Mr. Lanahan at one time was as- 
sociated with the Grogan Co. ard late: 
organized the Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 
Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., of which he 
was president. He was a director in a 
number of businesses and institutions. 

—o— 

Herman J. Lumpp, 59, vice president, 
Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., Den- 
ver, died in that city, recently. 


— 
Scott Follansbee, 53, Cleveland dis- 
trict sales manager, Follansbee Steel 


Corp., Pittsburgh, died March 7, in 


Cleveland. Before going to Cleveland 





SCOTT FOLLANSBEE 


Mr. Follansbee made his home in Pitts- 


burgh, where his father founded the 


Follansbee organization many years ago. 
ina 


Morrison, 70, branch 


John 


manager, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 


Wesley 


ica, Denver, died in Tucson, Ariz., re- 
cently. 


4)- 


Arthur C. Flory, 60, the past 24 years 
manager, steam turbine department, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
died March 1, at his home in Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. 


Fred T. MacRae Jr., 49, 


vice president, White Motor Co., Cleve- 
land, died March 4, in that city. 


executive 


George F. Downs, 70, former presi- 
dent, Lackawanna Steel Co., Lackawan- 
na, N. Y., died March 1, in Palm Beach, 
Fla. He joined 
1905 as assistant plant superintendent. 


Lackawanna Steel in 


In July, 1920, he was elected president, 


from which position he resigned in 
1922 after the merger of Lackawanna 
with Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


Charles T. Main, 87, 
engineering firm of that name, Boston, 


founder of the 


and widely known as a designer of in- 
dustrial plants, died in Winchester, 
Mass., March 6. 


dent, American Society of 


He was former presi- 
Mechanical 
Engineers, and had received numerous 
medals for scientific and engineering de- 
He established the Charles 
T. Main award for student members 
of ASME, and was a member of other 


engineering societies. 


velopments. 
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Government Aid Increases Metals 


Output To Supply Other Nations 


TORONTO, ONT. 

WHILE still short of many strategic 
metals and minerals, the Dominion has 
increased production of a number of 
important items to the point of self- 
sufficiency and also is supplying large 
quantities to the United States and others 
of the United Nations. Improvement 
has been due in some instances to en- 
larged output by older companies, which 
have increased production at the expense 
of ore reserves, receiving prewar prices. 
In other cases operations have been aid- 
ed by capital assistance grants or in- 
creased price from the Canadian and 
United States governments. 

As an example, while International 
Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., Noranda 
Mines Ltd., Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co. Ltd. and several other es- 
tablished copper producers receive only 
slightly more than 10 cents per pound 
for copper under contracts made in 1939, 


as much as 17 cents, U. S. funds, has 
been paid in certain government-assisted 
projects, through arrangements made 
with the Metals Reserve Co. of the 
United States. 

Similarly lead and zinc in excess of 
amounts covered by Empire agreements 
have risen sharply in value. Molyb- 
denite is quoted at practically double the 
prewar figure and tungsten, mica and 
other minerals have benefited by special 
arrangements. To the present time 
agreements with potential and current 
producers have been implemented large- 
ly by individual contracts and as prices 
are governed by circumstances, such as 
smelter charges, freight rates, costs, etc., 
quotations have not been published, ex- 
cept for a few metals. 

However, the metals controller has 
released quotations, including the follow- 
ing: Antimony metal, 16 cents per pound 
f.o.b. Tadanac, B. C.; beryllium, mini- 





NAVY BUILDING SEVERAL HUNDRED SMALL DESTROYERS 





ANOTHER “DE” craft—small destroyer—slides off the ways in an Orange, Texas, 
shipyard to join the battle against submarines on ocean supply lines. The navy 
program calls for several hundred of these convoy escort vessels described 
as “more powerful and effective than the corvette, but lacking some of the 
destroyer’s power, speed and armament not essential to convoy duty.” The 
vessel has displacement of 1300 tons, waterline length of 300 feet and beam 
of 35 to 36 feet. Armament includes guns “heavy enough to shoot it out with 
submarines,” anti-aircraft guns, depth charges and torpedo tubes. Cost is 


approximately $3,500,000, about half that of a destroyer. NEA photo 









mum 10 per cent BeO, $100 per ton; 
cadmium, 90 cents per pound; chromi- 
um, for low-grade ore for treatment at 
Chromeraine mill, $3.90 for 10 per cent 
to $16.45 for 32 per cent, with high- 
grade based on 48 per cent, $43.50 per 
gross ton; copper, U. S.ceiling 12 cents 
per pound but bonuses have been paid 
up to 5 cents per pound and in rare 
cases 7% cents by arrangements with 
Metals Reserve Co.; fluorspar, based on 
U. S. price of $24 per ton at Rosiclare, 
Ill., for 85 per cent; lead, base price 
6% cents per pound, New York; tungs- 
ten, for ores and concentrates contain- 
ing 70- per cent, meeting Metals Re- 
serve Co. specifications, $26.50 per unit, 
f.o.b. Welland, Ont.; mercury, price 
same as in the United States, $194 to 
$196 flask, plus exchange, but minus 
United States duty of $19 per flask; mo- 
lybdenite, as molybdenum sulphide, ap- 
proximately 85 cents per pound, f.o.b. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Cargo Ship Deliveries Up 


Canadian yards are delivering eight to 
ten cargo vessels of 10,000 tons per 
month. Since Dec. 21, 1941, they have 
completed 97 ships of that size and at 
present 58 ships of that class and 12 
of the 4700-ton class are on the ways. 
One 10,000-ton ship has been converted 
into an oil tanker and four others are 
being similarly altered. Contracts have 
been placed recently for three 3700-ton 
tankers. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
has taken over jurisdiction over 
manufacture of certain articles con- 


taining steel, iron and other metals, in- 
cluding stoves, vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines, radios and parts, refriger- 
ators, electric ironers and others. The 
new order prohibits production of radios 
and phonographs for civilian use but ex- 
emptions in the original order are con- 
tinued and permission for maintenance 
is added. Domestic washing machine 
manufacture was prohibited under the 
earlier order after April 30 and vacuum 
cleaners after Aug. 15, 1942, and the 
same restrictions apply to household 
electric appliances. Commercial laun- 
dry and dry cleaning equipment will be 
only by permit. Stoves and ranges will 
be manufactured only on monthly per- 
mits. 


By eliminating unnecessary frills in 
scores of articles from hairpins to in- 
dustrial power trucks, WPB in 1942 
saved 600,000 tons of steel, 17,000 tons 
of copper, large quantities of other 
materials and enough man-hours to build 
23 Liberty ships. 
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Steel Group’s Return on 
Investment Declines 3.4% 


Decrease of 32.1 per cent in total net 
earnings of 33 companies classified as 
“jron and steel” is shown by comparison 
of their 1942 net, $197,704,000, with 
$291,196,000 in preceding year. Re- 
turn on investment, lowest of all groups, 
fell 3.4 per cent in the period. Aggregate 
net income of the total manufacturing 
group, 710 companies tabulated by the 
National City Bank of New York, de- 
clined 13.4 per cent last year to $1,209,- 
921,000 from 1941 total of $1,397,142,- 
000. Net return dropped 2 per cent. Total 
metal products group, comprising 218 
firms, showed 24.9 per cent decrease in 
earnings and net return down 2.3 per 
cent. 

Reduced income was shown in every 
classification of the metal products in- 
dustries except hardware and transporta- 
tion. 





Comparative net earnings of some in- 
dustrial groups and per cent return on 
investment are presented in table, above, 
right, based on the bank’s compilation. 


Republic’s ‘42 Federal Tax 
Tops Total Paid Since 1930 


In 1942 Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, provided $67,875,000 for federal 








DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES’ EARNINGS COMPARED 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 





Net Income Per Cent Return 











No. Industrial Group 1941 1942 1941 1942 
33 Iron and steel $291,196 $197,704 9.5 6.1 
10 Agricultural Implements 22,454 20,716 11.1 9.7 
16 Building equipment 7,450 7,162 18.0 154 
21 Electrical equipment 26,806 19,101 12.7 8.7 
17 Hardwaie and tools 9,885 9,952 19.7 18.4 
11 Household equipment 6,886 4,481 23.6 14.2 
60 Machinery 45,004 42,775 21.1 18.2 

8 Office equipment 13,944 12,475 22.8 18.4 
9 Nonferrous metals 34,839 27,841 12.5 9.2 
33 Misc. metal products 41,215 $3,134 12.5 9.5 
218 Total metal products $499,679 $375,341 11.1 7.9 
710 Total manufacturing $1,397,142 $1,209,921 11.6 9.6 








taxes on its income, an amount greater 
than the total of all federal income taxes 
paid by the corporation since its or- 
ganization in 1930, four times the year’s 
net profit of $17,154,000, seven times 
the amount paid to stockholders in divi- 
dends and half the total wages paid em- 
ployes. Last year’s federal taxes were 
1% times the 1941 total. 

Net earnings in the latest period de- 
clined 29 per cent from preceding year, 
according to Republic’s annual report, 
despite an 8 per cent increase in sales 
to $521,110,000. After paying $6 per 
share on each of corporation’s two classes 
of preferred stocks, net was equal to 
$2.67 a share on the common, compared 
with $3.87 in 1941 when net earnings 
were $24,038,339. Common dividends 


aggregated $1.25 a share, against $2.00 in 
prior year. Total dividends were $9,- 
104,963. Payrolls totaled $155,727,000, 
an all-time high and up $15,600,000 
from year before. 

Corporation operated at 99.6 per cent 
of capacity last year and produced §8,- 
597,206 tons of steel, both all-time rec- 
ords, increasing production of electric 
furnace steels for airplanes, tanks, com- 
bat cars and other types of war equip- 
ment by 57 per cent during 1942 and 
700 per cent since 1939. 

Republic’s capital expenditures for con- 
struction and improvement amounted to 
$12,706,689, bringing the total for such 
expenditures in the past three years up to 
$52,000,000. Additional capacity cost- 
ing approximately $165,000,000, financed 
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STEEL CONSUMERS’ 





COMBINED NET DECLINES 


23 PER CENT 













































AGGREGATE net income of 57 iron and steel consumers Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., Chicago 914,458 538,294 
Sy r ¥ Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland 153,351 457,256 
in 1942 was $177,023,883, compared with $237,925,839 in the Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 2,677,960 2,920,618 
preceding year, decrease of $60,901,956, or about 23 per cent. General American Transportation Corp. 3,405,368 } 3,905,635 
I l f . ‘ d General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 410,177 480,870 
ncreased taxes, larger reserves for contingencies and postwar Gabriel Co., Cleveland 221,610 216,695 
adjustments and greater allowance for depletion and depre- General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 45,082,000 57,197,000 
ciation account in large part for the decline. Earnings, in oyna by oe : anys a 

. * as . . oe . inc., +» svew tor 4a ° 
many cases subject to renegotiation, are summarized in the Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 1.445.180 1,094,869 
accompanying tabulation: Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland 491,646 652,462 
‘ 1942 1941 Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O. 529,906 683,492 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, O. 1,643,451 1,270,144 

York ; $ 2.991.459 $ 3,194,873 Muskegon Motor Specialties Co., Muskegon, 

a aed eupey ich. 205,836 $27,472 
——— ses =o Pant Cleveland on eyo a Clock Co., New Haven, Conn. 146,679 vanes 
Ase Mqstgnent Comp, Benge”... 872,309 210,436! New York Air Brake Co., New York 1,040,000} 1,309,770 
Atlas Tack Corp., Fairhaven, Mass 121.886 190.964 Noblitt-Sparks Industries Inc., Columbus, Ind. 861,098 1,095,438 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary , , National Acme Co., Cleveland 2,385,080 3,145,104 

Corp. New York 5.551.657 7 613 790 Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chicago 1,689,988 1,659,639° 
A Pek Central Mf Co. ; ville Ind 408.177 115.888 Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif. 556,444 669,603° 
pee one gta Rar eng pm arn Ky. 570.788 428'968° Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. 1,428,940 — 1,171,893 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. ; ; Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich. 1,497,425 295,680 

Birdsboro, Pa 4 632.580 453.083 Savage Arms Corp., New York 1,641,967+ 3,426,629 

. ; : : 807 087 ° 'e Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 1,976,777 2,479,515 
wor nate see gr gaa oO. 529.015 yd bag oe Iron & Steel Co., High oun 
i -» Chica ’ : i > Be 322,0 007 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit 12,464,196  13,267.988 ea a 5 : ' aaa,neS ed 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, Del. 690,835 151,954 United States Hoffman Machinery Corp., New 
Continental Can Co., New York 5,052,955 7,469,683 York 324,529 697,253 
: ., Bost 220,118 242,362 Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co., New York 2,234,079 8,740,089 
Seite Tiaetoe a 7002449 7,784,483 Vogt Mfg. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 251,212 897,103 
Continental Motors Corp Muskegon, Mich. 5,472,884 3.231.724 Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 4,232,910 6,058,635 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y 5 ‘541,564 515,949° Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 17,366,841 23,117,510 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co. ‘Chicago 370,330 615,072 Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 1,960,848 3,929,859 
Waco Aircraft Co., Troy, O. 133,759 192,107 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit .... 529,01 114,419 , Troy, , 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago 34) Bes ay = Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, O. 1,265,399 809,258 
Divco-Twin Truck Co., Detroit .. . 122,185 477,796 
Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 1,728,517 1,010,615° 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit 504,672 782,177 tPreliminary. 111 Months. *10 Months. 
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and owned by the government but op- 
erated under lease by Republic, includes 
four new blast furnaces, two completed, 
an electric furnace steel plant and addi- 
tional electric furnaces in present plants. 

The report points out that more than 
13,000 employes are now serving with the 
armed forces, making it necessary to 
shift employes in some cases and to train 
large numbers of new employes. Over 
2000 supervisors and foremen have re- 
ceived special training in supervisory 
work to enable them better to instruct 
new employes or old employes on new 
work. In addition, 9000 workers have 
been given specialized training. The 
corporation now has about 4300 women 
employed on jobs formerly held by men. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Net earnings of Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., New York, for 1942 were $1,- 
599,994, equivalent to $3.48 a share on 
company’s stock after deducting contin- 
gency reserve of $500,000. This com- 


pares with 1941 net of $1,578,462, or 
$3.44 a share. Depreciation allowance 


last year totaled $557,841; social se-_ 


curity, unemployment insurance and pay- 
roll taxes amounted to $367,981; provi- 
sion for state and federal income taxes 
was $1,127,649, and for taxes other than 
those on income, $279,938. No provi- 
sion was made for excess profits taxes be- 
cause the aggregate credit available for 
1942 income exceeds taxable income for 
that year, according to company’s re- 
port. Current assets increased to $10,- 
922,212, as compared with $9,025,648 
at close of previous fiscal period. 


Midvale Co. 


Consolidated net income of the Mid- 
vale Co., Philadelphia, Pa., totaled $3,- 
740,367 in 1942, contrasting with $3,- 
304,050 in previous 12 months. Net 
amount includes $1,337,700 estimated 
postwar refund of excess profits tax and 
is after provision of a contingency re- 
serve of $1,020,000, up 50 per cent from 





DIRECT HIT—BUT 


STEEL STANDS! 





STEEL framework is about all that remains of this warehouse in Casablanca 
which received a direct hit with a bomb during a heavy German air raid on 
Dec. 31. The devastating attack is reported to have taken a heavy toll in 
lives and property. Concrete and stone in this building crumbled but columns 


90 





and roof trusses withstood the shock. NEA photo 









the total set aside for contingencies in 
1941. Accruals for taxes of all kinds 
amounted to $15,955,767, equal to 
$26.59 per share, compared with cor- 
responding 1941 figure of $12.74 per 
share. Net current assets at the year- 
end increased approximately 16 per cent 
to $13,035,927. 


Alan Wood Steel Co. 


Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., reports net income last year as $739,- 
590, subject to renegotiation of war con- 
tracts but after all ordinary charges. In 
1941 company had net profit of $1,051,- 
772. Allowance for depreciation, deple- 
tion and amortization was $1,322,682; 
provision for general taxes totaled $504, 
731. State and federal income and excess 
profits taxes in 1942 amounted to $1,307,- 
000, including credit of $78,000 for post- 
war refund, against $1,550,000 in prior 
year. 


Johns-Manville “Reports to 
Public” on 1942 Earnings 


Formal 1942 statement of the Johns- 
Manville Co., New York, N. Y., has been 
followed by a “report to the public” of 
six plainly phrased items by Lewis H. 
Brown, president. 

“How American business operates and 
how it has grown to be our great bul- 
wark of strength through fair reward for 
work and initiative, and the constant in- 
vestment of new capital in new ideas and 
mew machinery,” Mr. Brown said, “is 
best reflected in annual reports of thous- 
ands of companies. And for this reason 
the company is reporting this year not 
only to its stockholders and employes 
but also to the public.” 

Briefly outlined is the company’s dis- 
tribution of income for 1942: 

Used for all costs of doing 
business (except those 
shown below), includ- 


ing depreciation, deple- 
tion and reserves for war 


contingencies $ 49% million 46% 
To employes for salaries 
and wages $ 37 million 34% 


To government for taxes $ 16% million 15% 


To stockholders in divi- 

dends $ 2 million 2% 
Leaving in the business $ 3% million 8% 
Total Income $108% million 100° 


A marble madonna and child sculp- 
dured by Giovanni di Agostino and a 
double sheet of drawings by Michel- 
angelo were contributed recently to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art in memory of 
the late Henry G. Dalton. George S. 
Kendrick and Harry D. Kendrick, 
nephews of Mr. Dalton, made the con- 
tribution. Mr. Dalton died Dec. 27, 
1939. He was senior partner of Pickands, 
Mather & Co. and chairman of the board 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
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War Needs Lift Output 
To All-Time Record 


WAR needs, abetted by some seasonal demand, con- 
tinued in the past week to lift output to new highs. Pro- 
duction for military purposes has reached a rate 300 per 
cent above a year ago, supporting the belief that a 57- 
billion-dollar goal in war expenditures can be achieved 
this year. 

Into the making of industry’s record has gone prodigious 
effort to conform to sweeping changes in requirements, to 
put to most efficient use machinery and labor. Standard- 
ization of components and substitution to conserve ma- 
terials are well advanced, but uncertainties in the man- 
power situation disturb planners. 

Receding only 0.1 point to 177.8 in the week ended 
March 6, STeEL’s index of activity clings closely to the 











same month of preceding year. 





higher ground gained in mid-January. This barometer of 
industrial progress has consistently traced the upward 
trend, broken only by minor declines, since it touched 
165.6 at the close of February, 1942. 

Electric power output in the latest week rose to 3,946, 
630 kilowatt-hours from 3,893,796. 

Machine tool output in January was valued at $117,- 
432,000, reduction of 11 per cent from the December 
total, but still $33,885 above January, 1942. 
ers 26,000 new units produced by 384 companies. 
statements by toolbuilders imply that the industry 
passed the peak of war demand for its products. 

Sharp restrictions on building have noticeably affected 
movement and bookings of structural steel. January ship- 
ments declined to 105,869 tons from 145,280 
December, and are close to the three-year low of first 
quarter 1940 when only 95,500 tons were shipped. Book- 
ings likewise fell off, with 57,865 tons order 
January, against 67,600 for prior month and 183,400 in 
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Ended 1943 1942 Data 1943 1942 1941 
Mar. 6 177.8+ 164.8 jun. 175.7 165.7 127.3 
Feb. 27 177.9 165.0 Feb. 177.8 165.6 132.3 
Feb. 20 178.0 165.1 March 164.6 133.9 
Feb. 13 177.8 1662 april 166.7 127.2 
Feb. 6 177.6 166.3 May 167.7 134.8 
Jan. 30 177.6 1679 June 169.4 138.7 
jan. 23 177.2 167.4 July 171.0 128.7 
Jan. 16 177.9 166.6 Aus. 173.5 118.1 
= “s 175.7 = 165.8 sony, 174.8 1264 
Jan. 2 170.0 161.0 
Ended 1942 1941 Oct. 176.9 133.1 
Dec. 26 167.8 120.5 Nov. 175.8 132.2 
“Ficalintnary. Dec. 174.1 130.2 
Note: 


curately reflect expanding steel production 


March 15, 1943 


STEEL’S index of activity declined 0.1 point to 177.8 in the week ending Mar. 6: 


1940 
114.7 
105.8 
104.1 


102.7 
104.6 
114.1 
102.4 
101.1 
113.5 
127.8 
129.5 
126.3 





1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
91.1 73.8 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 
90.8 71.1 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 
92.6 71.2 114.4 87.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 
89.8 70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 
83.4 67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 
90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 774 80.6 70.3 51.4 
83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 
83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 
98.0 725 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 
114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 770 56.4 63.1 48.4 
116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 47.5 
118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 


Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 and 1943 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to more ac 
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VEVTTUTPTUe TEP epeeey perry err yerye 
_ STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS Steel Ingot Operations 
0 COMPLEO BY STEEL 110 (Per Cent) 
Week ended 1943 1942 1941 1940 
,t00 a = sesaeepes=i00, Mar. 6 9.5 6.5 97.5 635 
ra eNmwnent N1942 — — : i. Feb, 27 995 96.0 965 65.5 
90 me Es aunt 908 Feb. 20 995 96.0 945 67.0 
al % > Feb. 13.... 990 970 65 69.0 
rn A\i +1940 3 Feb. 6... 985 960 970 71.0 
80 P 80 Jan. 30.... 985 97.0 970 765 
5 ; " ‘é 5 Jan. 23.... 99.0 970 955 8&5 
\ j ~e Jan. 16... 990 960 945 845 
§70 . y, 10Z Jan. 9... 97.5 965 93.0 86.0 
~ : o Jan. 2... 975 975 925 865 
& 60 Ne 60 re Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1999 
Dec. 26 . 99.0 93.5 80.0 75.5 
Dec. 19.... 99.0 975 95.0 905 
50 50 Dec. 12.. 995 9975 955 925 
mn Teen saat Dec. 5.... 995 965 96.5 94.0 
fijgill tIiLLLILLig Nov. 28.. 99.0 95.0 97.0 94.0 
° Taber mia aonel-Sbby abe tsePrt oct ° 
TTTTTTITITITITITTTITIT PTT] TTT TT PT] PT PP] 
Electric Power Output pees Do oe ITER jpn 
4150 ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 4150 
(Million KWH) yo 2000 
Week ended 1943 1942 1941 1940 3050 -“ 4 
Mar. 6 3,946 3,392 2,835 2,464 ho 4 2s | 9950 
Feb. 27 3,893 3,410 2,825 2,479 3850 es | BHR 
Feb. $0 3,949 8,424 2,820 2,455 3150 a sf 37502 
eb. 13.. 8,939 3,422 2,810 2,476 3650 wot t 36 
Feb. 6 8,960 3.475 2,824 2.593 = “Si Fa v — 
Jan. 80 8,977 3,468 2,830 2,541 $550 947 S 
Jan. 23 8,974 8,440 2,980 2,661 sc 3450 [Poe FS ge. neff GES “emmy Ce Oe 5] 4505 
Jan. 16 8,952 $3,450 2,996 2,674 3350 Sampaio 5 J 38604 
lan. 9 8.953 3,473 2.985 2.68% 9280 — | __ se" AN 3250 
Jan. 2....... 8,780 3,289 2,831 2,558 a" | eA 194 aes 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1999 - aon ais AO EFS nal oibinss Wisi 30502 
Dec, 26 $,656 9,234 2,757 2,465 = a: ; ! 
Dec. 19....... $.976 3,449 9,052 2,712 * 2950 | F jp VN 7Te Et —) 2950 
Dec. 12.. $.988 $431 9,004 2,674 2850 wij ___j___|* 2850 
ous oes noes Baee Save Sees al COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE a 
Nov. 28 8,766 8,295 2,932 32,605 oPetL itl 
[JAN | FEB|MAR| APR| MAY [JUNE] JULY | AUG/SEPT] OCT | NOV| DEC. | 
TTEPrEerrere ‘4 TUTE ere Terre eeryres TRrTrTrTrit Tree 
1400} — -+——+. FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS — 1400 Freight Car Loadings 
COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
300} eel i300 (1000 Cars) 
Week ended 1943 1942 1941 1940 
@00-—;—— ae —+————— her eseee, 1200 | Mar. 6 771 771 742 4 83©6 621 
Sl ee a ee GR, <o , . s ; Feb. 27 783 781 757 634 
en | |) Ape ar ‘ 00% Feb. 20 752 775 678 595 
VES wees EY oe “ v Feb. 13 765 783 #721 608 
1000 ae * — . 1000 
7 sajenten, [Prenetenne”” | 1929 / ‘ re} Feb. 6 755 784 $710 627 
900} De ee ee b £-% +4900 w Jan. 30 735 816 714 657 
; : 4 Vv 1942 |" ¥ \ Jan. 23 709 «6 818 = 711s 49 
800 Ts em Bens — +4 800 Jan. 16...... 785 811 703 646 
a m™ | _ 2a... ye a 7a oe 
700 2oen RGR) RRR GR eee —4-¥y 700 Jan. 2...... 621 674 614 592 
mN 
= 600 ft ——t—_t- = 4 600 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
‘On: 28 oe AN \\1932 Wer Dec. 26 .. 592 607 «=545—s«550 
500 eo PPT =x] 500 Dec. 19 743 799 700 655 
0 sTeee r J «00 Dec. 12...... 740 807 # «+736 ~ 681 
* on) Sas ‘ Dec. 5 760 833 #739 687 
ofute eee eeeeee ‘eeeeee! Lititisl SSeeeeeeee Oo 
DAN APRI MAY WUNEL JULY LAUGISEPTL OCT see } Preliminary. 
AN| FEB) MAR] APR] MAY [JUNE] JULY |AUG|SEPT| OCT | NOV| DEC. 
Bituminous Coal Production 2300 ++ TTTTT 2 AE TTTT] 2300 
Sully Ancenge 2200 BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 7200 
Net Tons (000 omitted) 2100 DAILY AVERAGE — BUREAU OF aT ; 2100 
Week ended 1943 1942 1941 1937 2000 ‘ ‘ HA 20006 
Feb. 27 ... 2,117¢ 1,878 1,786 1,897 p eS BB, ry Pelt e 
Feb. 20 2,027 1,833 1,786 1,807 F1900 > idl dled La > ee Vy JOOE 
Feb. 13 2,033 1,817 1,786 1,696 3 '800 t~ ey y 18002 
{Preliminary 1000 Freee 1000 
+ 900 
Lii } Litt 
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Months 





Machine Tool Output 


(000 omitted) 
1943 1942 1941 
$117,432 $83.547 $50,700 
98.358 57,400 
103.364 60.300 
107,297 60,800 
111,147 63 000 
113.600 57,900 
117,343 300 
120,118 68 400 
939,151 536.800 
128,800 77.200 
119,000 74,600 
131,960 81,435 
1,318.897 
775,300 
450,000 
210,000 
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1940 194) 
TEryrrytt PT PTTPTry Tt ’ 
GEAR SALES ~ 450 Gear Sales Index 
1 a (1928 — 100) 
err EL a | —— 400 1943 1942 1941 1940 1999 
Jan. 268 288 259 123 91.0 
—— 350 Feb. 353 262 116 86.0 
7a 5 5 Mar 455 288 114 104.0 
w April 378 292 128 88.0 
| 3000 May 421 273 133 93.0 
« June 373 299 129 90.0 
<a aw July 344 298 141 89.0 
2509 Aug. 380 276 191 96.0 
i % : oe Sept. 351 243 183 126.0 
200 —— + -—_——— 200 Oct. 263 261 216 141.0 
aie ah de ‘ a ol Nov 359 241 173 126.0 
Dec 800 243 208 111.0 
150 —a——_ ‘ = —'!50 _— : . a 
sTece ————+- - Ave 355 269.6 155.0 103.0 
er COMPILED BY AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 100 
crete tittis tis ii crtiy tay 0 
260 i940 194! 1942 1943 _] 260 
Fabricated Structural Steel | 
gale st 40 FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL |», 
Ship Rooki no 2720 rr eens ” — 7 — = 220 Ww 
o. z 
1943 oan 4941 1943 1942 1941 Z 200 __| 2005 
Jan. 105.7 167.8 164.6 57.8 183.4 281.2 © be 
Feb. .. 164.6 161.4 228.7 173.6 a. 180 180 & 
Mar. 191.3 170.2 248.3 206.1 oO 
Apr. 187.2 189.8 314.0 218.0 160 © 
May 184.2 191.9 161.0 179.9 0 160 a 
June 182.7 200.5 184.5 246.9 2140 140 2 
July 189.9 203.0 125.2 214.8 Yr) 
Aug. 173.9 189.3 80.6 158.7 2120 120 2 
Sept. 169.8 204.1 68.5 158.8 ° 
Oct. 152.9 217.7 50.9 128.7 F100 {100 - 
Nov. 130.4 182.6 49.6 184.0 
145.3 176.1 6 146.4 80 
Tot 2031.1 2251.1 1755.8 2297.0 60}/-—_—— COMPILED BY AMERICAN INGTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION INC 60 
Of stip lirliy tilii til j l ‘eee O 





































































































1940 1941 1942 1943 
225 Rat TTTTTTITTTTITTTTTT TTT TT TT Th Thy Ty 225 
215 INDUSTRIAL 215 
195 MERAGE 1935, 39 =100 195 
185 —§— 185 
5175 ho m5 5 
W165 165 © 
« LE x 
* 145 145 
135 — 135 
125 —— —{I25 
115 ies 115 
COMPILED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD Preet 
105, ~ —+—__—_—_—_—_—___4105 
Of itistiitiy PRR PTT. STE TRA TWA, 
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Industrial Production 
Federal Reserve Board’s Index 


(1935-39 — 100) 








1943 1942 1941 

Jan. 200 171 139 
Feb. 172 141 
March 172 143 
April 173 140 
May 174 150 
June 176 157 
July 180 160 
Aug. 183 160 
Sept. 185 161 
Oct. 189 163 
Nov. 194 168 
Dec. 197 167 
Year Ave. 181 154 





1940 1939 
122 102 
116 101 
112 101 
lll 97 
115 97 
121 102 
121 104 
121 104 
127 1138 
129 121 
133 124 
138 126 
122 108 

















































































. + + « permit reduction in amount of strategic alloying elements 
needed to produce specified tensile and impact properties; increase 
hardenability of the steel; also increase ductility in steels heat treated 


to high hardness levels 


MATERIAL presented here 
selected by the technical committee on 
alloy steel of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, New York, from a large mass 
of data submitted by manufacturers of 
special alloy addition agents, steel man- 
ufacturers and consumers. 


was 


Much of this information was incom- 
plete or inconclusive, due largely to 
nonuniform methods of recording data. 
Another group of data was wholly ex- 
perimental and represented the develop- 
ment work which led to the commercial 
application of these agents. While these 
data are not recorded here, they played 
an important part in assisting the com- 
mittee to arrive at the conclusion given. 


The data 
mined from 
hearth heats 


given herein were deter- 
production basic open- 
and are intended to show 
the progress made in the art of using 
these agents and to guide prospective 
users in a qualitative manner; they are 
not intended to be used in establishing 
formal specifications. 

The nominal compositions of currently 
available special alloys are as in Table I. 

During the time this subject was being 
studied, other special alloy addition 
agents were developed; for 
ample, an alloy with a nominal compo- 
sition 1 to 6 per cent boron, 40 to 45 
per cent silicon, and the balance iron. 
This agent is also available. 


one, ex- 








In the opinion of the committee, all 
the alloys listed are effective in pro- 
ducing the results noted when used in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the alloy manufacturers. All the 
information presented here and all con- 
clusions drawn and 
made pertain to special alloy addition 
agents which do not contain vanadium. 
In so far as possible, the hardenability 
curves and mechanical properties given 


recommendations 


are the average values obtained by the 
use of the alloy agents studied. 

It is important to note that a large 
part of the available 
sists of standard end-quench hardenabil- 
ity tests and mechanical property data 
on plain carbon and carbon-manganese 


information con- 


steels; the reason for this, of course, 
lies in the effort to conserve strategic 
alloying elements through the use of 
these special alloy addition agents. 


There is information included on other 
grades of steel, which permits at least 
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STANDARD mation MAnSeuagusry Tests 
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NJAGENTS 


tentative general conclusions, although 
the amount of these data is relatively 
small and, in some instances, limited 
to single-heat results. 

All the useful data have been set up 
on charts showing both hardenability 
and mechanical properties in order that 
comparisons may be simplified. Some 
contradictory data have been disclosed 
in this survey. But in certain instances. 
at least, these have been the result of 
addition methods or quantities added 
that have been either incorrect or con- 
trary to the manufacturer's recommen- 
dations. 

For example, the use of an insufficient 
rather than an adequate quantity of the 
special alloys may result in differences 
in properties that are no greater than 
the difference between the lower and 
upper limits of a customary chemical 
specification. Excess amounts may pro- 
duce undesirable properties as described 


in more detail later. Despite these facts, 


,it has been possible to use the data at 


hand to form tentative conclusions con- 
cerning properties imparted to steels by 
these special alloys. These tentative 
conclusions are summarized below: 

Grain Size: All steels studies 
hibited original fine grain characteristics 
according to the standard carburized 
austenitic grain size tests. In order to 
secure maximum effect from the special 
alloy additions they must be used fol- 
lowing a steelmaking practice which will 
produce fine grain. 


ex- 


Hardenability: An increase in harden- 
ability was observed all of the data 
and was largely independent of the type 
of alloy added, provided the correct 
quantity was used and the method of 
addition was proper. The increase in 
hardenability varies with the 
steel to which the addition was made. 

The rockwell hardness values of 30, 
40 or 50 (distance from the quenched 
end) was 1% to 5 times as great depend- 
ing upon the base composition. 


type of 


The effect of the special alloy addi- 


tions on the various base compositions 


appears to be as follows: 

Carburizing Steels (up to about 0.25 
per cent carbon): 
the effect is mild. 


In plain carbon steels 
In higher manganese 


and alloy steels the effect is more pro- 
nounced. 

Medium Carbon Steels (about 0.30 
to 0.60 per cent carbon): In plain carbon 
steels the effect is marked but varies, 
depending on manganese content. In 
the higher manganese and alloy 
these addition alloys appear to be most 
effective. 

No conclusive 
the high-hardenability steels because of 
hardenability tests. 
obtained 


steels 


data were available on 


the limitations of the 
All the hardenability data were 


from the standard end-quench harden- 
ability test bar except as otherwise 
noted. 

Mechanical Properties: The proper 
addition of the special alloys was bene- 
ficial, as indicated not only by an in- 
crease in hardenability but also a cor- 
responding improvement in tensile prop- 
erties. This improvement in harden- 
ability was accompanied by an_ in- 


critical sections 


in ductility 


crease in strength in 


either with an increase and 
toughness or without normal correspond- 
ing loss in ductility and toughness, de- 
pending on the magnitude of the strength 
increase 
The 
vield to ultimate 


{ Please 


improvement of the ratio of the 


was greater 
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strength 
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User Report No. 11 on Experience with . . . 


WE (Selloncrs) ALLOY STEELS 


Medium Carbon NE-9440 and NE-9640 Steels 


A LIST of the NE steels which are in 
the same class as NE-9440 and NE-9640 
are shown in Table I. They are steels 
ranging in carbon content from 0.35 to 
0.45 per cent. ‘This list contains 16 
steels which might have a carbon range 
between 0.35 and 0.45 per cent, many 
have, however, overlapping carbon and 
manganese contents. 

The physical properties of these steels 
are compared with seven standard alloy 
compositions in Table II. 

Tensile Properties: The tensile prop- 
erties obtained from ASTM 0.5-inch test 
bars treated by quenching in oil from the 
temperatures commonly recommended 
for the particular alloy compositions are 
compared. Certain fundamentals should 
be understood for interpretation of the 
tensile data. They are: 

—that the alloy compositions will have 
different hardnesses when tempered at a 
given temperature from the fully hard- 
ened condition, which is another way of 
saying that elements or combinations of 
elements resist softening by tempering 
to a greater degree than others. The 
elements which impart the greatest re- 
sistance to softening by tempering are 


96 


THE EFFECT OF THE CARBON CONTENT ON THE TEMPERATURE 
REQUIRED TO PRODUCE VARIOUS HARDNESSES. 


molybdenum and chromium and to a 
lesser degree manganese. 

—that the alloy compositions when 
heat treated by quenching and tem- 
pering in 0.005-inch sections will have 
approximately the same tensile strength 
for the same hardness. 

—that the alloy compositions have dif- 
ferent elongation or reduction-of-area 
values for the same hardness. Those 
containing nickel have higher values for 
the same tensile strength and those con- 
taining the higher percentages of man- 
ganese and chromium, the least. It is 
common belief that a greater degree of 
toughness or resistance to failure by im- 


pact. 
Effect of Tempering Temperature: It 


should be understood that carbon has an 
effect in resisting softening by temper- 
ing ever within a carbon variation of 
0.10 per cent which is the extent of the 
variation covered by the data herein. 
Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the effect of 
carbon with the same alloy composition. 

Figs. 3 and 4 give the tensile proper- 
ties of NE-9440 and NE-9640 after 
quenching and tempering at various tem- 
peratures. 

Fig. 5 gives the effect of the temper- 
ing temperature on the hardness of NE- 
9440, NE-9640, four other NE alloy 
compositions and seven standard alloy 
compositions. 

It appears from Fig. 5 that NE-9440 
and NE-9640 are comparable with the 
majority of the standard alloy composi- 
tions but the hardness of NE-9440 and 
NE-9640 appear to fall off rather rapidly 
at a temperature of 900 degrees Fahr. 
when compared with SAE-3140, 4140, 
4340, 4640 and 5140. 

Relation of Tensile Strength to Hard- 
ness: Fig. 6 shows that all the steels 
have approximately the same hardness 
for a given tensile strength which indi- 
cates that the 0.500-inch bars were 


Fig. 1—Effect of carbon content on temperature required to produce various 
hardnesses in the 4000 series molybdenum steels 


Fig. 2—Effect of carbon content on temperature required to produce various 
hardnesses in the 6100 series chromium-vanadium steels 


Fig. 3—Tensile properties of NE-9440 steel 

Fig. 4—Tensile properties of NE-9460 steel 

Fig. 5—Effect of various tempering temperatures on hardness; 6 NE steels; 
7 AISI steels 


Fig. 6—Hardness versus tensile strength of the same 18 steels as in Fig. 5 


THE EFFECT OF THE CARBON CONTENT ON THE TEMPERATURE 
REQUIRED TO PRODUCE VARIOUS HARDNESSES 
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By A. S. JAMESON 


Works Metallurgist 
West Pullman Works 


International Harvester Co. 


Chicago 


tion on development 





of NE steels and 


their properties, see Steet, Feb. 9, 1942, p. 70; March 
16, p._72; June 8, p. 66; June 15, p. 66; July 15, p. 80; 
July 20, p. 86; Aug. 3, p. 70; Aug. 17, p. 40; Aug. 31, 
p. 41, p. 76; Sept. 7, p. 78; Oct. 19, p. 66; Nov. 9, p. 
96; Dec. 28, p. 27; Jan. 25, 1943, p. 84; Feb. 22, p. 
102. March 1, p. 94; March 15, p. 94. 

For reports from users of NE steels, see Nov. 16, 1942, 
p. 106; Nov. 28, p. 90; Nov. 30, p. 62; Dec. 7, p. 112; 
Dec. 14, p. 99; Dec. 21, p. 70; Jan. 11, 1943, p. 60; 
Jan. 18, p. 66; Feb. 1, p. 100; March 8, p. 109. 

For latest revised list of NE alloy steels, see March 


For list of NE CARBON steels, see March 8, p. 90. 

For list of AMS (Aircraft Materials Specification) steels, 
see Sept. 7, 1942, p. 78. 

For details of WD (War Department) steels, and com- 


plete listing, see Feb. 8, 1943, p. 80. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE TEMPERING TEMPERATURE ON THE 
HARDNESS AFTER TEMPERING AT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 
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hardened uniformly from outside to cen- 
ter. 

Relationship of Tensile Strength to Re- 
duction of Area: Fig. 7 gives the re- 
lationship between tensile strength and 


reduction of area. The reduction-of- 
area value for a given hardness show 
a wide spread. It will be noted that the 
values for the steels are closer together 
for a tensile strength of 155,000 pounds 


per square inch and wider apart at the 
tensile strength of 200,000 pounds per 
square inch. This indicates that in order 
to obtain the best combination of 
strength with toughness the choice of 





TABLE I—Chemical Ranges of Certain NE Steels 


i Manganese Silicon Molyboens 


Steel Alloy 
nb Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. . Min. as. 


Symbol Class 
NE-1335 | 
NE-1340 } 
NE-1345 | 
NE-8339 | { Manganese 
NE-8442 | )} Molybdenum 
NE-8735 | j Nickel 
NE-8739 ! Chromium 
NE-8744 | Molybdenum 


NE-9435 } { Manganese 
NE-9437 | | Silicon 
NE-9440 } { Chromium 
NE-9442 | | Nickel 
NE-9445 | | Molybdenum 
NE-9635 | | Manganese 
NE-96387 } { Silicon 
NE-9640 | | Chromium 


Manganese 


—_-—- —--— 
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TABLE I1—Chemical Ranges of Standard Alloy Compositions for Which NE-9440 and 9640 Could Be Considered As Substitutes 

Steel Alloy Carbon Manganese Silicon Chromium Molybdenum 
Symbol Class Min. Max. Min. Max. . Max. Min. ) ¢ Min. Max. Min. Max. 
A-2340 Nickel 38 43 
A-3140 | Nickel 
| Chromium 38 48 

Molybdenum 40 A5 
{| Chromium 
| Molybdenum 38 43 

Nickel 
| Chromium 38 48 
| Molybdenum 
{ Nickel 
| Molybdenum 38 438 

Chromium 38 43 


A-4042 
A-4140 
A-4340 
A-4640 


A-5140 





HARDENABILITY CURVES FOR MD 3140 STEEL 


Fig. 7—Tensile strength versus reduction of area VARIOUS DIAMETERS WATER QUENCHED 


Fig. 8—A typical set of hardenability curves showing hardness 
across sections 
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TENSILE STRENGTH VS. REDUCTION .OF AREA 
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FURNACE AT 15S0°F, HELD 40MIN. PER INCH OF DIAMETER 
AND QUENCHED IN WATER (70-80°F.). BAR NO. $-34! 
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Green worker— but he’s safe! 

He’s a new man in a vital war plant... working long hours... sometimes forget- 

ting to be careful. Here is a real job for “A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plate—to 

stop the alarming increase in slipping and falling accidents, to end floor troubles 

for good. “A.W.” Floor Plate protects men essential in the war effort wherever 

they may be. Fire-proof, heat-proof, oil-proof, crack-proof. Write for folder. 
Other products include Plates, Sheets, Billets, Blooms, Slabs—Carbon, Copper or Alloy analyses. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS: CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNSYLVANIA : SINCE 1826. District Offices and Representatives: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 
St. Paul, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Rognoke, Sanford, N.C., St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, 
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Fig. 10—Effect of 


temperature on hardenability of NE-9640. 


Fig. 11—Effect of holding time on har- 
denability of NE-9440. Fig. 12—Effect 














on hardenability 
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COOLING RATE, deg f. per second at 1300 deg. 


ALSL NE-9440 STEEL 
ALS NE-9640 STEEL 











Fig. 9—Effect of temperature on harden- 


ability of NE-9440. 
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EFFECT OF HOLDING TIME ON HARDENABILITY OF 
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EFFECT OF HOLDING TIME ON THE HARDENABILITY OF 
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NORMALIZED AT 1650°F HEATED 


TO 1SS0F HELD AT HEAT FOR 
INDICATED TIME AND ENO 


| QUENCHED IN WATER. 





The least de- 


sirable would be NE-8339, 8442, 1340 
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Intermediate would be 
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taining 1 per cent or more of nickel) 


SAE-2340, 3140, 4340 or 4640, (con- 


would be most desirable. 
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range of 38 to 42 rockwell C), steel com- 
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ALSL NE- 9640 STEEL 

















OF ALSL NE-9440 STEEL 
COOLING RATE, deg. f. per second at 1300 deg. 
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ysis would depend on the 


hardness level at which the steel was to 
be used. Where high tensile strength, 


say 200,000 pounds per square inch, is 





EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON HARDENABILITY 
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steels all have a reduction-of-area value 
of at least 50 per cent which is a desir- 
able value and indications that all of the 
alloy compositions would be satisfactory 


4042, 4140, 8739 and 9440. 

At a tensile value of 155,000 pounds 
per square inch which represents a hard- 
ness range of 29 to 33 rockwell C, the 















TABLE Il—Hardenability in Terms of Bar Size 


Water 


Hardenability Oil 
Maximum Bar Size (Inches) to Which 





within this hardness range. 

Alloying elements have their greatest 
effect on the hardenability of a steel 
where hardenability is defined as the 
depth to which the hardness penetrates 
through towards the center of a 
quenched bar. Hardness penetration is 
often measured by hardness readings 
































Steel Cooling ; ~ 
Symbol J-50 Rate Tensile Properties Would Apply taken mag . oe eoction of quenched 
A-2340 6 45 1% 1 cylindrical bars as illustrated in Fig. 8 
oo ° B 4 ny which shows hardness penetration for 
A-4140 6 45 1% 1 various diameters of A-3140 steel. How- 
A-4340 Ss 30 2 1% paige 
A-4640 4 70 1% % ever, it is now customary to use the end- 
A-5140 4 70 14 AY : : 

NE.1340 4 70 1% & quench specimen. : 
NE-8339 8 30 1% i : si details 
vee , 0 23 ay 1% This end-quench specimen and 
NE-8739 5! 4 Pa 136 ) 
Mp thes ° 4 it e (Please turn to Page 
NE-9640 5 55 1% % 
TABLE IV—Method of Manufacture, Material and Heat Treatment Data On Items in Fig. 14 Made From NE-9440 Steel 
Ciagram Method of —— Materia] ——H¥—_- NE-9440 
No. Manufacture Size Condition Heat Treatment Replaces 
l Forging 14” Rd. Hot Rolled Hardened and tempered to 
269-302 Brinel! A-4640 
2 Forging %” Rd. Hot Rolled Hardened and tempered to A-3140 
A-4042 
229-299 Brinell (See Notes) A-4140 
3 Automatic _ Annealed and Hardened and tempered to 
Screw Machine 2%” Rd. Turn 40-45 Rockwell C A-4063 
4 Automatic Annealed and Hardened and tempered to 
Screw Machine 1%” Rd. Cold Drawn 26-32 Rockwell C (See Notes) A-2340 
hardened and tempered to A-4042 
5 Hot Formed or Hot Rolled 26-36 Rockwell C (See Notes) A-3140 
Hot Upset %” Rd. 
6 Automatic Annealed and Hardened and tempered to A-4042 
Screw Machine %” Rd. Cold Drawn A-3135 
26-36 Rockwell C A-4140 
7 Automatic Annealed and Hardened and tempered to A-4640 
Screw Machine .390” Rd. Cold Drawn 26-36 Rockwell C A-4340 
S Automatic Annealed and Hardened and tempered to 
Screw Machine 25/64” Rd. Cold Drawn 38-42 Rockwell C A-2330 
9 Automatic Screw Annealed and Hardened and tempered to 
Machine 1-324” /320” Rd. Cold Drawn 30-36 Rockwell C (See Notes) A-2340 
HARDENABILITY 
END QUENCH TESTS 


Fig. 13—Comparison of hardenability of six NE steels 


and seven standard steels 


Fig. 14—Sketch of parts now made from NE steels. 


See Table IV for details 
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. . . is standard performance of the Lempco Series PRE-SELECTED AUTOMATIC 
300 PRESSUREMATIC Power Presses. Fast, rugged, PRESSURE CONTROL 


powerful, controlled — Pressurematics are doing all 


Special pressure control 


kinds of assembling, straightening, press-fitting, and selilies aly hvallaiie sine. 


even die-forming jobs. Adjustable bolster, foot pedal sitive within 100 Ib. units 
up to 60 tons. These will 


controls, movable ram heads—all the features required 
stop ram automatically 


for rapid, efficient, fool-proof operation by women or when pre-set pretoure te 
inexperienced men. You have your choice of several reached, or may be set to 


instantly back off work 


ressures, ram travels, and ram speeds to meet your 
P ‘ : Y any distance required and 


specific needs. Write for detailed specifications. then come down again. 


ELECTRIC sn HYDRAULIC PRESSES $215 ». $1398 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


SEE ONE WORK —- MAIL THIS COUPON 


LEMPCO PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. $5, Bedford, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN: Tell me the plant or shop neorest my place 
of business where | may see a Lempco Press 


PRODUCTS -INC.: 
BEDFORD - OHIO - U+S:+A 
£5 Soa? a Gg ele Se ee: of 


Address 


City 
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Size of huge machine is indicated from opening shown here. The two punches and dies of 
Mehanite alone weigh 13 tons. 


cowl ventilators 


TURNING out more than 20,000 large 
cowl ventilators faster than shipyards 
on our three coasts use them in building 
10,000-ton Liberty ships is a job of no 
small proportions. The approach em- 
ployed by Weber Showcase & Fixture 
Co. Inc., Los Angeles, resulted in use 
of one of the largest presses ever built 
which now produces these huge venti- 
lators in two halves. 

Use of the new press has reduced to 
10 the number of operations required 
to turn out a ventilator. Of these, five 


involve welding. The steps follow: 


1—Pressing the sheet (14 gage cold 
rolled deep drawing steel). 
2—Trimming the flanges. 


For this purpose, company engineers 
developed a new method of cutting. A 
jig was built which rolls on a steel table. 
One-half of the funnel is applied to the 
jig, pushed onto the table and turned 
against a 6%-inch high-carbon-steel fric- 
tion saw revolving at 9000 revolutions 
per minute. The saw, mounted on a 
vertical shaft, leaves no grits. The hori- 
zontal cut makes a clean trim, the opera- 
tion requiring only 60 to 90 seconds after 
the ventilator half reaches the jig. 
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3—Welding the halves together. Be- 
cause, as will be explained, it is‘ possible 
to regulate pressure at several points 
around the lower platen where cracking 


Riveting hammered sections to- 
gether is no longer necessary for 
the huge press draws the venti- 
lators in two sections joined by 
welding. 


Halves are tacked first 








Note depth of draw here 





By ANDREW R. BOONE 


FOR LIBERTY FLEET 


or ripping may occur, riveting and ham- 
mering are no longer necessary. When 
the air pressure is applied properly, a 
smoothly flowing metal draw results. 

4—Trimming the bottom and face 
openings. This is accomplished by re- 
turning the ventilator sections to the trim- 
ming jig and making two passes against 
the friction saw. 

5—Roll and weld the collars. 

6—Weld collars to vent. 

7—Weld metal band to sleeve. 

8—Weld round frame on edge of 
oval. 

9—Sandblast and galvanize. 

10—Install screens, required to col- 
lect debris and break force of water 
when the vessel moves through heavy 
seas. 

Calls for ship cowl ventilators began 
rolling up like a snowball shortly after 
Pearl Harbor. Starting with Pacific coast 
shipyards, the demand spread rapidly un- 
til yards on the Gulf coast and along the 
Atlantic were seeking early delivery of 
large numbers. Fast production of 
cowl ventilators was essential. Where- 
as ventilators then were being made 
by the “lobsterback” method (many 
pieces welded and riveted together), 
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To Keep 7em Flying «== Aircraft Quality Steel for plane parts made in 


Disston’s electric furnaces under modern tool steel practice. Disston experience, 














facilities and personnel produce a superior steel for airplane use. 


To Keep ’em Firing... 


Gun Quality Steel for automatic rifle 











and torpedo parts, gun barrels, and 
37 m/m shot made to Disston tool 


steel standards. Fine electric-furnace 





steel worthy of the reputation of a 


world-famous toolmaker. 


Technical Counsel and Assistance on ordnance quality steel 


problems are provided without obligation by Disston metallurgists and engineers. 


Write to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 326 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 








@ The Army-Navy “E” has been awarded to the employees of Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc. for high achievement in the production of war materials. 
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die stamping seemed the logical solu- 
tion. Seldom if ever before in the his- 
tory of shipbuilding had die-stamped 
Manu- 
facturers and even the shiprights them- 
selves were doubtful this method could 


ventilators been manufactured. 


be employed successfully. 

This was no easy job for the United 
States 
ventilators in eight shapes, measuring 
from 4 feet 4% inches to 8 feet 6% 
inches in height and 20 to 72 inches 


Maritime Commission needed 


in diameter. Plans were sent to the 
Weber organization, and in a short time 
its proposals were submitted and ac- 
cepted. 

Not yet was it known exactly how 
the ventilators would be manufactured 
on the schedule demanded, however. 
For a time, smaller ventilators were 
pressed, welded, riveted and hammered 
into shape—a combination of steps 
requiring too many man-hours and re- 
sulting in a product whose service life, 
it was thought, could be materially in- 
creased by eliminating rivets. 

To make the larger ventilators, an 
effort was made to punch the halves 
in two pieces using available presses, 
followed by welding the two halves 
together. 
satisfactory. 
tion, it was proposed that a larger press 
be obtained, one of sufficient capacity 
to handle in a single draw the biggest 
piece to be undertaken. But no manu- 
facturer could promise delivery within 
10 months. Unwilling . . . and unable 

. . to wait, Los Angeles was searched 
for an engineer with facilities for de- 
signing, machining and assembling the 
various sub-assemblies. 

Plans finally perfected for the press 


This procedure proved un- 
In an effort to find a solu- 
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Left, above—To help increase output of ventilators, Weber engineers devised 


this new method for trimming the flanges. A high-speed friction saw turning 
at 9000 revolutions per minute cuts a funnel half in only 60 to 90 seconds. 
Saw is made of high-carbon steel 


Right—Huge press is now engaged in turning out 20,000 large cowl venti- 
lators for the hundreds of 10,000-ton Liberty ships under construction in yards 
on the three coasts 


called for H-column construction and 
use of structural steel. No forgings could 
be obtained for the four posts, 
as well as the other sections of the huge 
press were fabricated and welded. Hy- 
draulic Press & Mfg. Co. started rolling 
welding and fabricating cylinders. 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co. fab- 
ricated the base, turned the pistons and 
welded the top member. The L & F 
Machine Co. fabricated and welded the 
movable platen and did considerable 
lathe and planer work. The Los An- 
geles Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp. un- 
dertook the planer work on the movable 
platen and the base, bored and ground 
the pull-back cylinders. Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. rolled the large cylinders 
from heavy sheet. 

Stress analyses were checked and re- 
checked on every bolt and nut in the 
job. No chances were taken for this 
was an important machine. Should it 
break down, Liberty ships from Seattle 
to Maine might be delayed in going to 
sea. Yet 10 weeks after the plans were 
completed, the huge press turned out 
its first large ventilator half. 

Built at a cost of $50,000 and perhaps 
the largest drawing (die-stamping) press 
in the world, this mammoth machine, 
weighing 250 tons, is capable of squeez- 
ing large sheets of metal into difficult 
and complicated shapes without so much 





as tearing a corner. It’s use has greatly 
simplified and accelerated production of 
ventilators. The two punches and dies 
of hand-ground cast Meehanite iron used 
to form both halves of the largest venti- 
lators weigh 13 tons. 

Unlike former presses of this kind, 
the new structure embodies H-column 
construction, structural steel taking the 
place of the forgings formerly employed 
as the four corner posts. The press also 
includes other features not found in 
older units. 

Several factors combine to make this 
one of the largest drawing presses yet 
built. 

To make possible the deep drawing 
required for ventilators and other units 
which may be brought to the press in 
the future, the designers have allowed 
for 120 inches of daylight. This ade- 
quate space permits workmen to bolt 
a die of any anticipated size to a mov- 
able platen at the top, with the corre- 
sponding punch bolted to the lower 
platen. 

In operation, the rams which bring 
the 21%-ton top platen down have a 
stroke of 84 inches. At the end of the 
stroke, the platen presses against a bed 
measuring 8 x 12 feet, a total bed area 
of 96 square feet. It is the combination 
of die space, air cushion arrangement, 


(Please turn to Page 141) 
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A Blast for the Axis —This battery of American 
Metal Hose sections conveys air to new converters 
at Anaconda Copper Mining Company's Anaconda, 
Montana, Reduction Works. Their flexibility compen- 
sates for violent temperature changes; their rugged- 
ness promotes steady production of vital copper. 


One of the most attractive features of flexible 
metal hose and tubing is its seemingly endless 
range of application. Using virtually any work- 


American Seamless 
— corrugated from 
seamless rigid tubing 
...no welds, laps or 
joints. ..made in sev- 
eral alloys. 


able metal, we can build flexible hose or tubing 
for almost any purpose—from a simple spout to 
a high pressure seamless hydraulic line that can 
be flexed millions of times without breaking—a 
line that will give you the flexibility of garden 


hose, the dependability of metal and the strength 
of rigid pipe! 

Whether you need a flexible connector for 
misaligned or moving parts, for isolating vibra- 


tion, for conveying air, water, oil, steam or fuel, 


American Interlockhed 
wound of strip metal, 
joints packed; the tough- 
est type of extremely 
flexible metal hose 


you'll likely find we have a type of flexible metal 
hose or tubing that will do the job more capably. 


43197 


© American Maal Hose 


AMERICAN METAL HOSE BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY e¢ General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company «In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
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EXPORT BOXING has become one 
of the most important phases of the war- 
time activities at Yellow Truck & Coach 
No other sin- 


factories, Pontiac, Mich. 
gle phase of this company’s entire pro- 
duction program has expanded so greatly 
as has export boxing. 

In normal times, the boxing of chassis 
and replacement parts for overseas ship- 
ment represented but a small percentage 
of total shipments from the Yellow Truck 
& Coach plant. For the entire year of 
1938, for example, only 3.6 per cent 
of the total truck shipments were boxed. 
Contrast this with the month of April, 
1942, when 62.5 per cent were shipped 
boxed. 

At the present time, the boxing sched- 
ule for one day exceeds the company’s 
entire boxing for the year of 1938. Only 
13 working days of the current schedule 
will surpass the entire boxing accom- 
plishment for the whole year of 1941— 
a tremendous increase. 

In pre-war days, the export produc- 
tion lines at Yellow Truck & Coach 
functioned only as the demand for their 
services arose. Naturally this resulted 
in fluctuations of overseas shipments. 
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The difficulties presented by an opera- 
tion such as this were many. It was 
exceedingly difficult to plan ahead, to 
anticipate adequate floor space require- 
ments or to provide equipment necessary 


At the Yellow Truck & Coach box- 
ing plant, truck cabs are packed 
in separate boxes. Within the cab 
itself, five wheels and tires are 
held in a special rack to keep 
them from touching the _ instru- 
ment panel. Cab seats are later 
wired in from off the windshield 
to form a square overall package 











A train of seven or more heavily loaded 

dollies moves from warehouse to freight 

cars for shipment. Boxes contain truck 

parts. Note wide aisles to accomodate 

the train which easily goes around cor- 
ners as shown here 


in the varying degrees demanded by such 
an uncertain type of manufacture. Sched- 
uling and inventories presented addition- 
al problems. 
what to do with the trained manpower 
that had to be held continually available. 
Peak demands were of short duration. 


Of major importance was 


All requirements, by necessity, were con- 
sidered temporary. Such projects of 
course do not warrant expensive equip- 
ment outlays. 

As production of military vehicles en- 
tered the picture in constantly increas- 
ing volume, the export department ran 
into further complications. There were 
two major problems to be considered: 
First, provision must be made for quick 
and easy reassembling of the boxed chas- 
sis because of limited facilities at certain 
points in the theaters of war. Second, 
it is necessary to conserve every possible 
cubic foot of displacement available for 
shipping purposes. That, of course, 
means compact boxing is a “must”. 

Different packing methods are needed 
to meet various requirements. 
mental inspection and War Department 


Govern- 


specifications also are factors to be con- 
sidered. The need for quick delivery 
of certain units makes constant change- 
over of boxing setups necessary. Some 
idea of the internal changes that were 
taking place is indicated by the fact that 
(Please turn to Page 142) 
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NEW LINESTARTER 


INTO TODAY’S MACHINE TOOL PICTURE 
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Both in size and performance, this new Linestarter 
measures up to the requirements of modern machine tool 
design for compactness, easy mounting and dependable, 
trouble-free operation. 


It is compact—ideal for group mountings and built-in 
applications. No crowding—all parts are quickly front- 
accessible. 


It is flexible—coil is front-removable. Overload relay may 
be adjusted for either manual or automatic reset. 


Sturdy and efficient, it is designed to give across-the-line 
starting, stopping, and overload protection under grueling 
3-shift schedules. The armature is self-aligning—features a 
knife-edge bearing of nitrided steel that guarantees positive, 
accurate contact alignment. Service life of contacts is 
greatly increased by new, double-break construction. 


Ask your Westinghouse representative for further details 
or write for Bulletin 3185. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. j-21254 


Westinghouse MOTORS AND CONTROLS 
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Detroit 


AN ENGINEER who is planning a 
fan system knows the relative impor- 
tance in attaining final results, between 
that system for which he determines 
the speed, cubic feet per minute, by 
dividing space cubage by a time factor 
(such as minutes), and those systems 
where he arrives at the speed, cubic feet 
per minute, through the establishment 
of pounds of air per minute. In the 
first case, an ordinary ventilating system 
is involved, even though the supply air 
is tempered by heating coils, or washed 
with water sprays. An ordinary error 
. in final air delivery does not destroy the 
utility of the system. This does not, 
however, detract from the importance of 
a ventilating system. 

When blast heating or air condition- 
ing is involved, a less variation in fan 
delivery is tolerated because the air 
moved by the fan is used to produce a 
definite final temperature or air condi- 
tion in a space. The importance of any 
variation in actual fan delivery is pro- 
portional to the importance of the sys- 
tem at hand. 

But when an industrial process fan 


system is to be designed, fan speed in 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ANS 


THEIR 
APPLICATION 


By MURRAY S. KICE 
Chief Engineer 
American Blower Corp. 












cubic feet per minute is arrived at from 
pounds of air or gas per minute taken 
directly from the required poundage of 
product. Hence if the fan in service is 
deficient in capacity, one’s imagination 
is not taxed to realize eventually that 
plant earnings, using that fan system, 
will suffer proportionately, Thus the 
failure of the fan to attain rating in- 
directly is reported to the stockholders 
in the annual corporation statement. 
That is not a fantastic statement, as any- 
one that has had fan capacity trouble 
knows only too well. 

Fan deficiency can arise either be- 
cause the fan is not properly rated, or 
so installed that it works to a disad- 
vantage, or because the fan has to be 
shut down for mechanical troubles. No 
manufacturer, of course, ean produce 
thousands of machines without a cer- 
tain percentage of bad fortune. That 
is, the best of them have trouble at 
times. The important consideration is 
the manner in which the trouble is 
handled. The relevant point, never- 
theless, is this: an industrial process fan 
is a most importance piece of equip- 
ment. This is not always realized. 
















Steel plants use all type sof fan sys- 
tems such as for general ventilation by 
wall or duct connection, fume exhaust, 
office and mill air conditioning, ware- 
house and shop heating, high-pressure 
cupola air supply, mill cooling motors, 
sintering exhaust, power plant forced 
and induced draft service, circulation of 
radiant gases, etc. Many want to know 
why there are so many types of fans 
and how to use them. 

Before the era of research that has 
so transformed all industry, especially 
since World War I, straight theory on 
the one hand and elaborate rule of 
thumb on the other hand, were the two 
methods in vogue. Theory is less valu- 
able, today, but it is the premise for 
research, not field application. 

Fanmakers have learned to test out 
practically every element of design, rat- 
ing and experience. There are vastly 
too many variables to use the principles 
of pure science or mathematics alone for 
field application. 

A careful sequence of practical ap- 
plications, continued over a period of 
years, enables fan manufacturers to pro- 
ceed on a course that seems to produce 
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Witness test of actual backward blade AHS forced draft fan driven by 
direct-current cradle dynamometer. View shows other fan development work 
being done in research department 


the most reliable results. And _ that 
principle appears to be confirmed by 
other industries, in their own lines of 
endeavor. A few practical examples 
will serve to illustrate this. 

During the days of stokers there was 
a belief that a forward curve fan could 
not be used for forced draft under boil- 
ers and this hangs over in the present 
day of pulverized fuel. The only pres- 
ent reason for not using this type of 
fan for this application, is the question 
of direct-connected motor cost. Where- 
ever the combination of speed in cubic 
feet per minute and static pressure al- 
lows the use of an advantageous elec- 
tric motor, the forward curve fan makes 
an ideal forced draft fan for any type 
of fuel or firing. It is being so used 
extensively today especially for high 
pressures where it is quieter, and for 
25-cycle jobs where 1800 revolutions per 
minute is not available, and for engine 
drive. 

For 60-cycle current and average air 
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volumes and pressures, the backward 
blade fan is used the most for forced 
draft service because of the lower first 
cost of the driving motor, rather than 
because of the old bookish argument of 
rising static, or non-overloading power 
curve. Boiler induced draft fans are 
another case. The old argument was 
for a radial blade fan, and there is noth- 
ing wrong with it except this fan re- 
quires much more space, is expensive, 
and operates at too low a speed for rea- 
sonable first cost of driving motor. 

The radial tip fan is a compromise 
between the radial blade and the back- 
ward blade fans, so far as characteris- 
tics are concerned. It has a flatter pow- 
er curve and operates at relatively high 
rotating speed. But it is not efficient, 
and requires nearly the high wheel tip 
speed as does the backward blade fan, 
though it has a stronger blade position 
than the backward blade fan. 


The forward curve fan for induced 
draft service has many advantages. It 


; 
! 
; 


is efficient, requires less space, operates 
at the lowest wheel tip speed of any fan 
and is only moderately expensive. 

A battery of six forward curve fans 
serving three steel plant boilers is shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations 
Each pair of fans is in parallel at maxi- 
mum efficiency for peak boiler load. For 
Of each 


pair, one is driven by a constant-speed 


normal load, one fan is used. 


motor, the other by a variable-speed 
steam turbine. Single electric or steam 
driven fan is used for heat or power bal- 
ance. 

When a pair of forward curve fans 
are used in parallel for one boiler, one 
fan alone will carry the boiler to all but 
peak loads. It has made some remark- 
able records in producing pressures in 
service as high as 20 inches water gage 
at 550 degrees Fahr., where a combina- 
tion of blast furnace gas and pulverized 
fuel has been used to fire the boilers. 
This fan also has been phenomenal in 
resisting the scouring action of such 
gritty gases. 

Theories still are being offered to 
prove the forward curve fan will not 
work in parallel when selected to take 
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advantage of its full high efficiency, 
that it cannot be closely motored, and 


that it is short lived. But these are 
examples where modern application 
practice discards classic theory as such, 
and proceeds on the basis of practice 
established by research development and 
confirmed by field success. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the last decade no 
user of a forward curve induced draft 
fan has failed to continue its use on 
new or rebuilt boilers for any service 
experience reasons. 

The sintering fan is an interesting ex- 
ample of an industrial process fan. Gas 
temperature is usually around 350 de- 
grees Fahr. Suction varies from a few 
cases at 10 inches to a few cases as high 
as 30 inches water gage. The average 
is around 20 inches. Volumes usually 
average around 90,000 cubic feet per 
minute. The gases contain abrasive 
and adhesive dust. 

In practically all cases the radial blade 
fan is used. If a forward curve fan were 
used, and the dust filled the curved 
blade, about 25 per cent reduction in 
air capacity would result. In fact, there 
has been the tendency to eliminate all 
curved blading of any style for sinter- 
ing fans. Cleaning devices could be 
employed but to date none has attempt- 
ed this. Likewise, dust collectors gen- 
erally are not used. But since World 
War I, the fan manufacturer has made 
many sintering fans, previously made by 
others not in the fan business. An in- 
teresting result has taken place. When 
such a previous sintering fan has been 
removed, and a new fan installed by 
those who know fan design, more sinter 
is produced. In one case where the 
original motor and driving speed were 
used to operate the correctly made pad- 
dle wheel fan, it was reported 50 per 
cent more sinter was produced. 

Likewise the output of a rolling mill 
can be limited, for one thing, by the ca- 
pacity of its driving motor. This in 
turn depends upon the motor ambient 
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Left, above—Field installation of six Sirocco forward curve induced draft fans 





serving three steel plant boilers. Units operate with automatic control 


Right—Shop assembly of Sirocco forward curve fan for circulating radiant gases 
Bearing bed plate in field is mounted on concrete pier 


temperature and the overload the motor 
is taking. If it is kept cool, it can put 
out increased power, useful for increas- 
ing mill capacity and again, an increase 
in earnings . Fans are used for this pur- 
pose. They of course are important as 
it take a definite poundage of air to re- 
move the required B.t.u.’s per minute 
from the motor frame, to accomplish 
the foregoing results. 


Backward Blade Fan Efficient 


Generally, the backward blade fan is 
used for this service. It is efficient and 
generally hits a good motor speed. But 
the important ultimate consideration is 
that unless its builder knows his fan de- 
sign, it is likely not to deliver its rated 
poundage of air. Since this excludes 
reference to any of the reliable fanmak- 
ers, it sounds somewhat immature, but, 
not all fans purchased for this service 
are made by top flight fan manufactur- 
ers. Fan engineering is easy to get, 
but it takes infinite care to obtain the 
right kind. 

A challenging application for fans 
arises in the case of circulating gases in 
slab annealing furnaces. These gases 
are radiant as the temperature ranges 
from 800 to 1350 degrees Fahr. Stain- 
less steel is required to resist scaling, 
internal corrosion, and stretching, or 
creep, of these bright red rotating parts. 
Ordinarily these alloys are expensive; 
at the present time they are critical ma- 
terials and should be used sparingly. 
The forward curve fan fits into this pic- 
ture naturally, as it requires less mate- 
rials and less alloying. Low-tip speed 
provides low stress. These fans have 


been entirely successful. 


The summary of fan application for 
steel plants is to use reliable fan equip- 





ment, to use horse sense in application, 
to give the fan a break by careful duct 
design, and to allow a reliable fan man- 
ufacturer sufficient latitude so that he 
can select the type of fan he recom- 
mends for a given service or specifica- 
tion. ‘ 
(Concluded Next Week ) 


166,000,000 Pounds of Brass 
Saved by New Booster 


For a design that saves 166,000,000 
pounds of brass on the present procure- 
ment of M-20 A 1 booster bodies, used 
in the firing mechanisms of 75 and 105 
millimeter shell, Charles H. Godschall, 
manager of the Metal Division of Philco 
Corp. and Lieutant Colonel D. L. Wood- 
berry, Army Ordnance, recently were 
officially cited by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the United States Army for 
making “a marked contribution to the 
vital war production program to con- 
serve critical material and machines.” 

Savings of critical materials in the pro- 
duction of booster bodies resulting from 
the new Philco design is equivalent of 
a column of brass 24 feet square as 
high as the Washington monument, it is 
reported. 

To effect the savings, the threaded 
tube, 2% inches in ‘diameter and 1% 
inches long, was redesigned so that it 
could be made in two parts, the outer 
shell being a steel stamping and the in- 
sert produced from steel bar stock. With 
older methods the entire part was ma- 
chined from brass bar stock or forging. 

Work is now under way on a ‘design 
to permit use of malleable iron castings 
as an alternate material. 
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A SMALL FURNACE WITH 


BIG QUESTIONS 


+ + + & & 
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What type of refractory should be used? 


What effect will slag have upon the 
refractory lining? 


How can the refractory be protected 
against erosion? 


How can the load-carrying ability of 
the floor brick be judged? 


What will be the heat losses due to 
periodic operation? 


What is the best type of arch or roof 
support for this furnace? 


What precautions should be taken 
against the effects of expansion and 
contraction? 


Will heat losses through the struc- 
tural steel be great? How can they be 
minimized? 


Should the brick be laid with a heat- 
setting or an air-setting mortar? 


What type of wall anchoring, if any, is 
most suitable? 


What protection, if any, should be 
provided against flame impingement? 


B&W Refractories Engineers Answer 
Questions Like These Every Day. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 
Refractories Division 
85 Liberty Street New York. N. Y. 











B&W Refractories Engineers 
are qualified to give advice 
on furnaces like the one illus- 
trated, or on stress-relieving 
units that employ as many 
as 80,000 B&W Insulating 
Firebrick. Their advice is free 
and without obligation. 






































This oil-hardening die has been removed from the quench while at 450 degrees Fahr. It can 
be straightened at that temperature. with no appreciable loss in hardness. Die is allowed to 
cool to 300 degrees under press, then is transformed to the draw 
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Heat-Treated Parts 


This is Section | in a series of four articles on methods of 
controlling and correcting the distortion that occurs in heat 
treating certain types of parts. Section | is devoted to oil- 


hardening steels. 


ONE OF the major problems of heat 
is to maintain the original shape or 
straightness of tools and machine parts. 
Several factors enter into the problem 
of distortion. Not the least is proper 
manipulation of heating rates and proper 
support while in the furnace. However, 
with a piece of steel at heat, the job is 
only half done, and at this point we 
must begin to control cooling and cool- 
ing stresses. 

Difference of cross section will often 
result in a relatively thin section pulling 
a larger section with it while cooling. 
We can apply external pressure, if con- 
ditions warrant, to various vital parts 
remembering to mix in large doses of 
horse sense. A practical knowledge of 
hardening is a valuable asset in attempt- 
ing to control the shape of a tool or 
machine part either while cooling or 
after normal temperatures have been 
reached. 

The amount of pressure to be applied 
in straightening is influenced mainly by 
type of steel, cross section and tempera- 
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By G. B. BERLIEN 
Chief Metallurgist 
Lindberg Steel Treating Co. 
Chicago 


Upper view—Work must be sup- 
ported properly while in the fur- 
nace if distortion from drooping 
is to be prevented. Blocks at a 
help prevent distortion in shaft; 
long flat pieces generally warp 
less when stood on edge as at b, 
except of course where the piece 
is too thin to support itself edge- 
wise; work of the shape shown at 
c heats more uniformly and with 
less distortion if it is placed with 
small end down 


Lower view—It is geod practice 
to take “kinks” out first, then 
straighten the long distortions. 
“Pressing by” is generally neces- 
sary. Distortion is greatly exag- 
gerated here for purpose of il- 
lustrating action 


ture at time pressure is applied. There 
is no cut and dried rule that we can 
follow. This “amount” is something 
which must be acquired through experi- 
ence, and oftentimes with a heart break- 
ing “ping” which heat treaters soon learn 
to recognize as a sign that excessive 
pressure has been applied. In some 
types of work it is known as the “feel 
of the press”. Such tools as fixtures and 
presses have peculiarities and eccentrici- 
ties common to themselves, much as the 
automobiles which we drive, and it is 


(Please turn to Page 137) 
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...and every turn of the spindle, as he guides his 
work through many precision operations, helps 
bring Victory one step closer. 


Hours spent at a lathe may lack the dangerous ex- 
citement of combat—but the valorous men on the 
battle fronts breathe a prayer of thankfulness for 
guns, shells, planes, tanks—-for all the superb 
equipment which is helping them swing the tide 
against the Axis. 


So the man at the lathe is a soldier, too, as he 
bends his shoulders to the task of pouring out 
weapons in an ever-increasing stream. He faces his 


task grimly... proudly... proclaiming by the gleam 


LATHE 
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SOUTH BEND LATHE 
BUILDERS 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


in his eye and the jut of his jaw that he will not be 
outdone in service to his country, and knowing 
that America’s production is a decisive factor in 
the war. 


To help America “tool up for Victory,” the output 
of South Bend Lathes has been increased (we can’t 
say how much) in the last year and a half —giving 
the man at the lathe the efficient, dependable pro- 
duction weapon he must have to win. 


There is a South Bend Lathe for every class of 
work — engine lathes, toolroom lathes, and turret 
lathes. Write now for our new catalog No. 100B in 
which the entire line is illustrated and described. 


WORKS 


FOR 36 YEARS 
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HOW MUCH MATERIAL CAN YOU Save! 


Save Manpower, too 


The U. S. loses as many as 460 
million man-days yearly through 
accidents. That's enough time to 
supply an army of 200,000 with 
full fighting equipment. 

Remind your employees to play 
it safe all the time—on the job or 
away from it. Casualties on the 
home front are just as damaging 
as on the fighting fronts. For more 
data, write National Safety 
Council’s War Production Fund 
to Conserve Manpower, William 
A. Irvin, National Chairman, 


Chrysler Bidg., New York City. 
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Ts problem is simple to state. 
The nation’s supply of essential 
materials must be made to go farther 
—particularly the vital alloy steels. 
More must be done with less. 


Nosing out the scrap—the idle or 
dormant metal—is highly necessary, 
but it’s only half the answer. The 
other half lies in using new alloy 
steels more efficiently—checking 
machine set-ups and plant proce- 
dures to reduce rejects, spoilage and 
undue scrap—using lower alloys 
wherever possible—plugging every 
loophole of waste. 

Scrap the old steel, conserve the 
new; that’s the only way the nation 
Can secure a greater yield of war 


equipment for every ton of alloy 
materials taken off the national 
stockpiles. Let us help you save! 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BRACKENRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 











Alloy Addition Agents 

(Continued from Page 95) 
at higher tempering temperatures. A 
rigid line of demarcation, based on 
either hardness or tempering tempera- 
ture, was practically impossible because 
of the great differences observed in dif- 
ferent steels and different sections in 
the quenched and tempered condition 
as well as differences in the rate of de- 
crease of hardness with increase in tem- 
pering temperature. 





TABLE 1I—Alloys for Use as Addition Agents 





Alloy Zir- 
Designation Aluminum Boron Calcium Manganese Silicon Titanium conium Iron 
1 7.0 0.5 10.0 35.0/40.0 10.0 4.0 bal 
2 10.0/12.0 3.0 bal 
3 10.0/20.0 1.0/2.0 15.0/25.0 20.0/30.0 10.0/20.0 bal 
4 13.0 0.5 8.0 20.0 4.0 bal 
The improvement of ductility was Notched-bar sensitivity was improved 


greater when a low tempering tempera- 
ture was used to produce high hard- 
ness values. 
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by the addition of the special alloys to 
steels which may be used at high hard- 
ness values in the as-quenched condi- 
tion or after low-temperature 
ing. 


The data studied show that the physi- 


temper- 


cal properties of steels treated with spe- 
cial alloy addition agents were not ma- 
the 
normalized as a final thermal treatment 


terially improved when steel was 

It was indicated clearly that the spe- 
cial alloy addition agents were very ef- 
fective in enhancing mechanical proper- 
the 


composition of 


depending upon the 
the 


For example, in steels of low- 


ties, degree 


base steel under 
study. 
hardening capacity which will not har- 
den throughout in the sections involved, 
a substantial increase in tensile strength 
For 
the 


were not proportionate 


may be obtained. steels of high- 


results obtained 


The 


hardening capacity 


reason is, 
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SPECIAL ALLOY ADDITION AGENTS 
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SAV / YOU, UP THERE 


on the PRODUCTION FRONTS 


No more holding up the steady flow of 
vital war needs because you’re waiting 
for grinding wheels. 


WE’RE RIGHT BEHIND YOU 


Can make prompt deliveries on all Mounted Points and 
Grinding Wheels 3” in diameter and under. We've 
stopped making the larger sizes for the duration, so we 


can fill orders quickly for these important smaller sizes. 


TRY ONE FREE—Tell us the kind of job, type grinder 


you use and size wheel you'd like for your 


test, and we'll send one free postpaid. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


America’s Headquarters for Mounted Wheels 
1101 W. Monroe St. Dept. ST Chicago, Ill. 


IT’S OUR 
WAR-TIME JOB 


With the approval and endorse- 
ment of W P B, all our facilities 
are concentrated on turning out 

‘ large quantities of wheels 3° 
in diameter and under. We're 
at it 24 hours a day, and keeping 
up with orders. Our central 
location is an advantage and 
means no time is lost between 
our production line and yours. 
NEW CATALOG—shows mounted 
wheels in actual colors and sizes, 
portable electric tools and time- 
saving accessories for grinding, 
burring and polishing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Send Catalog. 


Free Wheel. 


March 15, 1943 
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of course, that steels of high harden- 
ability contain enough alloy to secure 
the maximum which can be obtained in 
the section involved. All the mechanical 
property data presented here are for 
either l-inch rounds or preliminary ma- 
chined test specimens. 


General: There were some instances 
where additions to the mold were more 
effective than the same additions to the 
ladle. This was not general but, in 
view of the likelihood of difficulty in 
control, it is recommended -that mold 
additions be reserved for experimental 
work and that, in production, addition 
of these alloys be made while the steel is 
in the ladle. 

Below certain recommended limits for 
each addition agent, maximum results 
Above recommended 


were not obtained. 
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limits, undesirable effects may result. 

In making use of special alloying addi- 
tions it must be recognized that at the 
present time there is no generally satis- 
factory rapid commercial method of an- 
alyzing the finished steel for their pres- 
ence. For that 
producing steels to meet chemical speci- 
fications only is not recommended. These 
alloys can be used, however, in produc- 
ing steels to meet mechanical property re- 
quirements, or special performance tests. 

In reporting mechanical property data 


reason, their use in 


‘on steels manufactured with special al- 


loying additions, it is recommended that 
such steels be clearly designated. 

A general summary of the study is as 
follows: 

—FHe use of special alloy addition 
agents will increase, with varying effect, 
the hardenability of all grades of steel 


studied, the degree being dependent on 
the base composition. 

—The most beneficial effect of the 
use of these agents on mechanical prop- 
erties, especially ductility, is in steels 
heat treated to high hardness levels. 

—To obtain the maximum results for 
any property, the steels to which these 
agents have been added must be 
quenched and tempered. 

—The base composition and section as 
well as the ultimate hardness, strength 
or depth of hardening are the major 
factors to be considered in determining 
those instances in which these agents can 
be used to maximum advantage. 

—The use of these agents will permit 
reduction in the strategic 
alloying elements previously used to give 
the desired tensile and impact properties. 


amount of 








NEW PROCESS PRODUCES GEARS WITHOUT MACHINING 









DETAILS of a 
method—production of 


revolutionary new 
manufacturing 
steel gears without machining—are to be 
revealed in Milwaukee, March 25 to 27, 
at the national war production meeting 
of the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers. 

The process, developed by tool engi- 
neers of Timken Detroit Axle Co., De- 
troit, already is being applied to the 
production of pinion gears for military 
vehicles, it is reported. 

With it, gears complete with gear 
teeth are precision forged or “coined” 
on presses. The process is said to be 
so accurate that gears produced—even 
after heat treating—are held within 
limits of a thousandth of an inch. 

Standard practice up to now con- 
sisted of forging “blanks” of steel, into 
which the teeth were cut by a milling 
or generating process—frequently re- 
quired a roughing and a finishing 
operation. The specialized equipment 


(Please turn to Page 144) 
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FR bins, 


A battery of 

| DoAlls in the 
production line 
of a large air- 
craft plant 


@ The DoAll is doing its bi 


and shaped. 


Steady streams of parts for guns, jeeps, planes, trucks, tanks, flow over its work table. Anything 
from a 2000-lb. gun slide to a 2-oz. instrument part—15-ft. channel forms, blocks a foot square, 


all kinds of molds, dies and liners, form tools, gauges, machine parts. 


DoAll follows a straight line with precision accuracy—tollows any contour design and gives a 


smooth finish requiring no further machining—does internal and external sawing, filing, polishing. 


THE BIG FIVE FASTEST METAL CUTTING METHOD 


Because of its speedy, accurate performance, a 
great deal of shaper, milling and lathe work is 
switched to the DoAll. Time schedules are 
whittled down to astonishing new lows. A day's 
work in an hour—an hour's work in ten minutes 


ae these are typical DoAIll results. 
i. 


hi LET US SHOW YOU WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 


A factory trained man “DoAlls on Produc- 


f 
us 
~~, 7 will call with a DoAll tion”, a picture story 
N % y, <j and demonstrate many of performance _ in 
' “ amazing metal-sawing many different plants. 
é , short cuts on your own Interesting and inform- 
‘ work. ative. 


pi i =e DoAll Contour Machines for rapid CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 


internal and external sawing kong 1324 S. Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ae, y Sg Py Fa $5,000. Local DoAll offices (See Telephone Directory) distribute 

h odel with moter P ¢ these machines. They also sell and service DoAl!l Grinders, 
om & ‘ Gage Blocks, Band Saws and Files, Parts and Accessories 





DoALL GRINDER 


re i ; : -~ | Finest made for high preci- 
ro 4 } sion surface grinding. Adapt- 
| , able to wet or dry grinding. 


DeALL GAGE BLOCKS 

81 to each set. Come in 3 accuracies: 
WORKING SET, 8 millionths of an inch $295.00 
CPDLTGN SE, 5 areas oF ee) ee 


i? LABORATORY SET, 2 millionths of on inch. 
Price on application. 
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T HE AIRCRAFT Tubing» Purchas- 


ing Manual included here was 
prepared by Aircraft Scheduling 
Unit, Aircraft Production Division, War 
Production Board, in an effort to facili- 
tate the placing of orders and to help 
eliminate delay due to lack of sufficient 
information. 

This data should be made a part of 
every steel tubing order. If all the in- 
formation shown is strictly complied 
with, a more efficient procedure of 
entering orders on the mill will result. 
The manual gives a com- 
plete synopsis of all the 
various specifications re- 
quired for steel tubing 
with a detailed explana- 
tion under each specifi- 
cation. 

Some delay in ship- 
ment of tubing has re- 
sulted from improper in- 
fermation submitted on 
vurchase orders. If the information in 
the tubing manual is followed very 
closely by the purchasing department 
of the various user companies, it will 
be of tremendous value to the tube mills 
involved. 

Text of the manual follows: 
COMPLETE DETAILS REQUIRED: 

—Size must be indicated by only two 
dimensions (outside diameter or inside 
diameter and wall, or outside diameter 
and inside diameter ). 

— Grade (steel analysis and temper). 

—Specify random lengths wherever 
possible. Also state finished part length 
so the mill may ship tubes which might 
otherwise be scrapped. 

—Furnish drawing of finished part 
when tubes are to be machined on out- 
side diameter or inside diameter or both. 
If drawing is not available, state finished 
dimensions after machining. In speci- 
fying the rough tube size, eccentricity 
and decarburization must be considered. 

—When tubes are to be deformed 
(bent) or otherwise specially treated, 
furnish the mill with full information 
so that correct temper will be supplied. 

—Stipulate government (A-N) or 
AMS specifications (number) wherever 
possible and do not make “commercial” 
references because they may be mis- 
leading. 

—The following is to be indicated and 
grouped together on every purchase 
order: Preference rating; contract num- 
ber; group classification (see general 
preference order M-21); purchaser's 
symbol (see priorities regulation. No. 
10); end use; identifying S-U number 
(scheduling unit form 18); statement 
that delivery requested is not in antici- 
pation of actual requirements. 

—Indicate destination and routing of 
material. 


122 


—Indicate whether or not government 
inspection is required and at which point 
this inspection will take place. 

—Specify number of invoices and test 
reports, if any. 

—On welding tubing, specify inside 
flash condition, if this is not covered in 
the particular specification to which the 
material is ordered. 

DEFINITIONS: 

Aircraft Tubing: This term designates 
a tube with size, analysis, mechanical 
properties, and surface fnish suitable for 


use in fuselage or airframe construction. 
Seamless tubes for this purpose are 
always furnished cold drawn and elec- 
tric welded tubing for this application 
is made only from cold rolled strip. 
Special processes and quality selection 
have been established for the manufac- 
ture of aircraft tubing. It is supplied 
either annealed, normalized or specially 
heat treated and is commonly used in 
the condition as supplied by the manu- 
facturer. However, in some cases, such 
tubes may be deformed, partially ma- 
chined, ground or heat treated by the 
user. 


Aircraft tubing is usually ordered to 
government specifications (AN) or spec- 
ifications promulgated by generally 
recognized agencies. 


Aircraft Mechanical Tubing: This 
term designates a cold drawn or hot 
rolled tube ef analysis and internal steel 
qualities suitable for use in the aircraft 
industry in manufacturing axles, shock 
absorbers, landing gear struts, motor 
parts or other similar applications. Mag- 
naflux aircraft quality steel is recom- 
mended for the manufacture of these 
parts by the tube mill. However, both 
magnaflux aircraft quality and commer- 
cial steel grades are being widely used. 


Such tubes will have a relatively wide 
tolerance range, will be furnished with 
commercial surfaces, and special pro- 
cessing or selection is not required be- 
cause the outside surface or the inside 
surface or both surfaces are completely 
machined by the user. Regular commer- 
cial standards of processing in effect for 
ordinary . mechanical usages are em- 
ployed by the tube mill’ New AMS 
(Aeronautical Material Specifications ) 
for this class of tubing are listed below: 

Explanation of specifications of seam- 
less aircraft tubing listed in Table I fol- 


Purchasing Manual 


FOR AIRCRAFT TUBING 


lows: 


AN-WW-T-846: Covers 1025 steel 
used to limited extent in aircraft. 

AMS-5075: Generally similar to AN- 
WW-T-846 except closer carbon range 
(0.21 to 0.29 per cent). 

AN-WW-T-850a: This specification is 
for Army, Navy and géneral use and is 
the one principally employed for the 
purchase of seamless X-4130 round, 
square, rectangular, oval and streamline 
aircraft tubing. It provides for furnish- 
ing tubes annealed, in condition N (nor- 
malized or cold drawn 
and stress relieved), or 
heat treated to various 
quenched and tempered 
mechanical _ properties. 
Unless otherwise ordered, 
the tubing is supplied in 
condition N. 

Special operations such 
as bending or otherwise 
deforming, etc, are 
sometimes performed on tubes ordered 
to this specification. Such tubing is 
usually furnished in condition A (an- 
nealed) and the purchaser should fur- 
nish full information on his order when 
he intends to make special application 
of such tubing. 

AMS-6360A: Similar to AN-WW-T- 
850a but differs in grain size and specifi- 
cation details. It has been employed 
principally by motor manufacturers but 
the quantity of tubing ordered to this 
specification has been small when com- 
pared to that ordered to AN-WW-T-850a. 
Indicates magnaflux testing: 

AMS-6361, 6362, 6363: These are sim- 
ilar to 6360A but provide for 125,000, 
150,000 or 180,000 pounds per square 
inch minimum tensile strength. 

§N-WW-T-852a: Similar to AN-WW- 
T-850a except requires X-4135 steel and 
was written primarily to cover relative- 
ly heavy wall tubing. 

AMS-6365: Similar to AN-WW-T- 
852a. Same comments apply as made 
regarding 6360A. 

AMS-6366, 6367, 6368, 6369: Same 
as AMS-6365 except provision is made 
for 125,000; 150,000; 180,000 or 200,000 
pounds per square inch minimum tensile 
strength. 

M-491: Navy specification covering 
X4340 steel for high strength structural 
parts. 

AMS-5050: A low carbon analysis of 
special manufacture generally used for 
motor oil lines, hydraulic lines, intake 
tube, . etc. 

Seamless Stainless Aircraft Tubing: 

AN-WW-T-855: (with amendment 1) 
This specification is for 18-8 straight 
analysis for general corrosion resistance 
where no welding is encountered except 
spot welding. Material is supplied an- 


(Please turn to Page 134) 
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duction through ingenuity. 


7 
; 


miracle war production. 





executive of a large plant seeking a 
small mechanical part or a com- 
plete assembly; whether you are 
seeking an establishment with 
complete facilities for ingenious 


manufacture; whether you wish 





someone to develop and supply 


needed tools. 
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P 4 
Thats a challenging statement, but our experience has proved 


it true. We've tackled jobs w some’ experts had declared impos- 
sible yet we accomplished desired results... jobs involving single 


mechanical parts and also complete assemblies. We did the impossible. 


Long before Pearl Harbor amazed many manufacturers by 
reducing the number of parts # their assemblies; doing tooling which 


made inventors’ dreams realjfies; straightened out and speeded pro- 


Right now we're producing raft armament devices 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week—precigfon work of the highest type—auto- 
matic bomb-release racks and Shackles. And we're delivering them on 


time with a remarkably low percentage of rejections... that's Spriesch 


sb fier Victory we'll be able to | 


lp you—whether you be the 


ea for putting into production a 
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TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
22 HOWARD STREET © BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


We invite you to study our plant and our spirit. We 
are confident we can help you, no matter where your 
plant is located. Write us (on your business letter- 
head, please) for our 36-page brochure “Ingenuity.” 


resident 


WE OFFER INGENUITY... 


* * AFTER VICTORY * * 
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Safety Helmet 


H. Apelt Importing & Trading Co. Inc., 
155 John street, New York, announces a 
new fiber safety hat capable of withstand- 
ing on its crown the impact of an 8- 





pound ball dropped from height of 5 feet. 
It features a flexible brim which will not 
break under a sharp blow, and is fitted 
with strong, shock absorbing material. 
Headpiece is of waterproof material. It 
also is a nonconductor of electricity. 


Drilling Machines 


W. F. John Barnes Co., Rockford, IIL, 
is offering new hydraulically actuated 
units for drilling 360 degree revolving 
turrets on Army medium tanks. One 
unit is equipped with 25 spindles and 
the other with 24. Those on the 24- 
spindle head are arranged with 18 
spindles equally spaced about a circle 


and 6 spindles in a cluster. Heads on 





both types of machines are equipped 
with antifriction bearings, hardened al- 
loy steel gears, and heat-treated spindles 
and shafts. 


Portable Elevator 


Revolvator Co., North Bergen, N. J., 
is introducing a special telescopic indus- 
trial elevator featuring an extreme lift 
of 54 feet. It is readily portable on ball- 


bearing casters and may be steered from 
either end. 

A 1%-horsepower motor, part of the 
elevator's equipment, lifts two men and 
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equipment to the full height in less than 
5 minutes. The elevator consists of 
five telescoping sections which collapse 
to a height of 11 feet 9 inches. It is of 
structural steel, welded together and 
braced. Its platform at top is 54 x 86 
inches and is supplied with folding type 
42-inch railing and 6-inch toe board. 

Platform and sliding frames are sus- 
pended, lifted and lowered by four roller- 
type lifting chains, each of not less than 
6600 pounds tensile strength. A ladder 
is included to all sections at any height 
and a trap-door in platform. 

The 66-inch by 10-foot base frame is 





equipped with auto type steering mech- 
anism, tow-bar and instantaneous type 
floor lock. 


bearings, are 12 inches in diameter and 


Wheels, running on ball 


are equipped with four leveling screws. 
Push-button control system consists of 
momentary type push buttons on plat- 
form railing and on frame of machine 
within reach of floor. 


Button stations on frame and railing 
are inter-locking, the set on platform be- 
ing equipped with safety device to pre- 
vent operation of station on frame be- 
low. Base section is enclosed with an 
expanded metal screen with hinged 
openings for access to motor compart- 
ment. Outriggers with a 16-foot spread 
provide added steadiness to the extended 
elevator. 


Countersinking Units 


Baker Bros. Inc., Toledo, O., 
built, with the use of its standard designs, 
three special machines for use in the pro- 
duction of tanks. Unit. illustrated con- 
sists of two 26-HO hydraulic feed ma- 
chines with multiple heads mounted on 


recently 














special bases around a power automatic 
index table. It is used for drilling and 
countersinking 40 holes on the 78,750- 
inch cycle of a tank’s turret ring. 

The other two machines are used for 
counterboring or countersinking and tap- 





ping 48 holes in certain other sections of 
the ring. One of these uses one 26-HO 
hydraulic feed machine fixed on a special 
base with special work table carrier. The 
other consists of one 26-HO machine with 
multiple spindle head for drilling and 
chamfering operations of holes, with a 
special design automatic tapping unit. 
All three machines are entirely auto- 
matic in cycle. It is only necessary for 
operator to chuck rings from proper lo- 
cating points and clamp. The machine 
then automatically, after being manually 
started by operator, continues in cycle 
until all operations have been performed. 


Duct Clamp 


Marman Products Co., 
Calif., is offering a new type air and oil 
duct clamp reported to facilitate certain 
phases of aircraft Tests 
show it to have a positive equalized cir- 
cumferential loading that exerts equal 
Also it can be 


Inglewood, 


production. 


pressure at every point. 
used over and over as its clamping effi- 





ciency is maintained indefinitely, accord- 
ing to the company. 

The clamp is especially built for high 
pressure hot or cold installations for air- 
craft, automotive, tank or marine en- 


gines and assemblies. Its diameter sizes 
(1% to 38 inches) conform to any con- 
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Air Conditioning gives it OOMPH! 


with more accurat« 


This war is being fought with explosions. 
All kinds... from block-busters to hand 
grenades. And don’t forget the explo- 
sions in the barrels of guns that propel 
bullets and shells toward the enemy. 
It takes a lot of skill to make a good 
explosion. Air conditioning helps. 
The rate at which powder dries 
determines the way it explodes. It 
must not explode too soon or too late. 
Hence, special air conditioning . 


with temperature and humidity con- 
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trolled precisely . . . is used for the 
drying of powder. 

Also, air conditioning protects the 
lives of workers in munitions plants 
by providing the safest temperature 
and humidity conditions. 


General Electric is an outstanding 


supplier of the new improved kind of 


air conditioning equipment needed for 
these wartime requirements. It has 
developed equipment more flexible, 


more compact than ever before . 


temperature and 

humidity control. 

being 
After 


the war, a far better air conditioning 


Today this equipment 


devoted to winning the war. 


will be made available for offices and 
factories, stores and theatres: homes, 
hospitals and hotels .. . from General 
Electric. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 433, 


General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


by. GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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One of the major developments of 
wartime industry is the speedier 
adaptation of inexperienced man- 
power to the handling of exacting 
production operations. This is how it 
is done today in many warplants. 
Every operation and process de- 
manding critical temperatures, pres- 
sures or flow rates is reduced to simple 
routine by installation of precision 
Foxboro Measurement or Control In- 
struments. Automatically, workers are 
continuously supplied with exact 
measurements to guide them... 
graphic records are provided wher- 
ever needed . .. manual control is com- 


pletely replaced in many instances. 
Each production step is so simplified 
that even “green hands” take hold 
fast ... produce accurately, in paying 
quantity, after only brief training! 
Make this note for post-war plan- 
ning! “Investigate Foxboro Instru- 
mentation as a means to improve pro- 
duction quality or efficiency.” The 
Foxboro Company, 118 Neponset 
Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


OXBOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 








vex surface, whether square, oblong, cir- 
cular or triangular. Its design permits 
it to be quickly and easily wrapped 
around a hose and duct section with-- 
out its removal and tightened the desired 
amount with one hand, it is said. 


Carton Stitcher 


Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer avenue, 
Chicago, is offering a new carton stitcher 
for stitching carton tops at higher speeds. 
Known as the seam Silverstitcher, it is 
especially efficient when employed on 
straight line production. A vertical roller 
guide and unique arrangement of the 
seam unit assure tight, positive closure 
for the carton top. 

Power driven, the machine can form 
and drive as many as 285 steel stitches per 
minute, drawing the necessary material 
from a large, continuous 10-pound coil 





The stitching mechanism is 
halted quickly or put into operation by 
means of a solenoid control. To complete 
the stitching operation swiftly, the car- 
ton flaps are slipped through an open 


of wire. 


head device. Since the table and the 
vertical roller guide are adjustable, the 
machine can accommodate containers of 
varying depths and widths. 


‘Bomb-Fire Extinguisher 


American - LaFrance - Foamite Corp., 
Elmira, N. Y., announces a new pump 
tank fire extinguisher for use on incendi- 
ary bomb fires. It produces a straight 
stream and not a spray. This is in com- 
pliance with the latest requirement of 
the Office of Civilian Defense for con- 
trolling magnesium type incendiaries. 

Pump tank is made in 5 and 2% gal- 
lon It features an over-size air 
chamber assuring minimum pulsation, a 
steady pressure. Its range is 30 to 40 


sizes. 
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REPAIRING MECHANICAL JOINTS IN CRANKSHAFTS 
—with THERMIT WELDING 


W.. the heavy loads and full time usage imposed on all machinery these days, 


breakdowns due to mechanical failures are becoming more frequent. On large 







crankshafts, fabricated in two or more pieces, the breakdown frequently occurs 





where it has been mechanically joined by the use of keys and key-ways. Thermit 





Welding is being employed in such cases for a permanent repair, trouble-free for 
the life of the shaft itself. 4 There are hundreds of other ways that Thermit Welding 


can and is being used today to reduce shut-downs due to breakage of vital 







machinery. @ With the Thermit process, the molten metal necessary for the com- 





plete replacement or repair of the damaged section is poured in a single opera- 





fion, fusing the parts into a homogeneous unit that is stronger and sounder than a 





similar section of the original forging. Preparation time is reduced to a minimum, 





as positioning or preliminary machining is unnecessary. Neither is any stress- 





relieving required. The entire operation can usually be completed in a day or 





two, except for very large welds. @ Write for booklet, ‘‘Thermit Welding,”’ 






showing how the process can be utilized in fabrication work as well as repair. 










METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manufac- 
turers of Murex Electrodes for arc welding and of 
Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ¢ CHICAGO o PITTSBURGH 
$O. SAN FRANCISCO « TORONTO 
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It’s vital in production of specification steels that hot 
steel samples get to the laboratory for testing as fast as 
possible. Lamson Pneumatic Tubes have solved this 
problem for America's leading mills—rushing these 
small ingots right from the furnace floor to the labora- 
tory, often a half-mile away. Special Steel Mill Carriers, 
with their hot samples, weigh up to 10 pounds, yet they 
travel 20 feet a second! 

Lamson Pneumatic Tubés amortize the investment in but a few months. 
They reduce over-all time of heats—give better control of production— 
increase tonnage per month—save great amounts of man-hours and mes- 
senger service, at a time when every worker counts! 


And Lamson Tubes will speed YOUR output too—by rushing 
anything from blueprints to tools throughout your plant... sizes to 
Jit special requirements. Write for Wartime Tube Bulletin ST-3. 


Among those now using this Lamson Service: American Roll- 
ing Mills—Bethlehem Steel—Babcock-W ilcox—Blaw- 
Knox—Carnegie-Illinois Steel—Dominion Iron & 
Steel—Youngstown Sheet and Tube—Na- 
tional Malleable Steel & Casting. 
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feet. The unit is equipped with a stand- 
ard 26-inch hose and its interior is 
treated with a corrosion-resisting coating. 
The outside finish is of red enamel also 
designed to repel corrosion and to make 
its identity immediate. 


Linestarter 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering a new. size 2 
class 11-200 linestarter requiring less 
than half the mounting space of former 
units for machine tools, textile machinery, 
pumps, fans and similar machines. It is 
designed for group mountings, built-in 
applications or remote mountings, and 


features a new clapper-type armature 
with knife-edge bearings. 

Double-break silver to silver contacts 
are used, thus eliminating shunts and 
reducing maintenance. Overload relays 
are reset either by hand or automatically. 
On applications requiring sequence or 
auxiliary interlocking, provision is made 
on the unit for a total of four normally 
open or normally closed electrical inter- 
locks. 


Heat Treating Furnace 


H. O. Swobada Inc., 142 Thirteenth 
street, New Brighton, Pa., is offering a 
new Falcon high temperature salt bath 
electric pot-type furnace for cyanide 
hardening of tool steel products. De- 
signed for production work and general 
shop heat treating, it is not only suitable 
for cyanide hardening but also regular 
thermal hardening as well. Its operating 
temperature is 1650 degrees Fahr. 

The furnace is provided with throttling- 
type automatic controls, including a po- 
tentiometer-type control pyrometer with 
an input regulator. A contactor is also 
provided for carrying the furnace load. 

The furnace casing is of steel with an 
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COOPER- BESSEMER i in mide oe 
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EVERY day more Cooper-Bessemers leave for the pro- 
duction front . . . gas compressors, air compressors, 
gas engines, diesel engines, foundry products. 


Every day on the production front, Cooper-Bessemers are 
delivering maximum work output... with minimum 
attention for maintenance and repair... efficient, 
dependable, economical. 


If it’s a Cooper- Bessemer, it can and will work a 
168-hour week, because it is designed 
and built to give outstanding perform- 
ance through a long lifetime of service. 


THE Cooper - Bessemer 
CORPORATION 


MT. VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 110 YEARS 
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 gpete LAGE STELL 


A LOW CARBON OPEN HEARTH PRODUCT 


| ONE Sicel that gives you... 
High Speed Machining 
Greatly Increased Tool Life 
Smooth Finished Parts 

High Physical Properties 

. Excellent Impact Resistance 
Good Torsional Values 
High Case Hardness 

. Great Core Toughness 

. Reduced Carburizing Time 
Unusual Ductility 

Minimum Distortion 
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SPEED CASE STEEL Machines from 
225 to 275 S.F.P.M. with excellent 
TOOL LIFE and Smoothly Finished Parts 


%*& Write us for full details. . .. Our metallurgists are at your service. 


oe ®t WAR BOND § 


THE FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


ents Rca Beek #. | OHIO 
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MONARCH STEEL COMPANY 








alloy pot which is suspended from the 
casing into the furnace chamber by 
means of a heavy cast intermediate ring. 
Pot dimensions are 16 inches inside di- 
ameter by 18 inches deep. Heating ele- 
ments are supported in open face grooves 
in high grade refractory heater plates. 


Brick and block type heat insulation 
is used throughout. Terminals are 
brought out through the casing into an 
enclosed terminal box located on the 
back of the housing so that there are no 
exposed electrical connections at any 
point on the furnace. Capacity of the 
unit is 30 kilowatts, 220 volts, single 
phase current. According to the manu- 
facturer, it also can be connected for 
use on a 3-phase current. 


Angle Set Tool 


Diamond Tool Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces a new 30-degree angle-set at- 
tachment for dressing 2-inch radius from 
a templet with 3 to 4 karat common 
quality diamonds. It enables bullet nose 
grinders, using centerless grinders with 
the templet attachment, to use common 





quality diamonds to form wheels by 
dressing from 1 to 6-inch radius. 

The mean fixed position left or right 
in which the diamond nib is held, it is 
said, prevents wear to the setting in this 
dressing operation and eliminates hazard- 
ous use of thin diamonds and weak 
points for dressing. An important fea- 
ture of the new tool is it permits rota- 
tion of nib to re-sharpen diamond. 


Facing Tool 


Robert H. Clark Co., 3424 Sunset 
boulevard, Los Angeles, is offering a new 
surface facing tool to take the place 
of standard end mills and shell end 
mills for surface facing. It consists of a 
tapered (or straight) shank and body with 
three adjustable high speed bits, which 
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Today, with steel production tremendously 
increased, industrial oils must be as tough 
and rugged as steel itself—to keep up with 
the pace of production! 


In the severest on-the-job tests, in mill, 
after mill throughout the Nation, Cities 
Service oils have proved precision-perfect 
—in meeting the exacting standards re- 


quired in steel making. 


Whatever your problem— quenching, heat- 
treating, machining, scale formation or 
rust prevention — Cities Service engineers 
are ready to help you with expert counsel 
and quality products. 


For this service, simply call your nearest 
Cities Service office. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 


The Cities Service Industrial Heat 
Prover enables those engaged in the 
oxygen control of furnace atmos- 
pheres to achieve certain physical 
results desired in the processing of 
metal, or in the control of the amount 
of combustibles present. Recordings 
are continuous and almost instan- 
taneous. If you are not already 
familiar with this instrument and the outstanding 
service it is performing for Industry, write for our 
descriptive booklet to Cities Service Oil Company, 
Room 1342, Sixty Wall Tower, New York, N. Y. 


AMMUNITION— 
USE IT 


ort is 
WISELY! 
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WHEELABRATOR 


is Setting the Pace 
in Metal Cleaning 
Production 








W: recently mailed a questionnaire to 
100 users of the airless WHEELABRATOR, engaged in important war 
production, to determine the value of Wheelabrating in speeding up 


their metal cleaning production. 


The following excerpts from these replies tell their own story about 
the speed of WHEELABRATOR airless blast cleaning: 


p> A Gear Manufacturing Co.: “The 
Wheelabrator has 


production speed 2 to 3 times over 


increased our 
previous methods.” 


p> A Drop Forge Co.: “The use of 
Wheelabrator machines has speed- 
ed up production approximately 
50%.” 


pA Large Electrical Mfg. Co.: 
“Wheelabrators are 3 to 4 times 
as fast as other methods previous- 


‘ly used in our plant.” 










PB A Large Valve Mfg. Co.: 


p> A Large Truck Mfg. Co.: “The 
cleaning is done in one-tenth the 
time formerly required.” 


A Large Machinery Mfg. Co.: 
“We estimate Wheelabrator has in- 
creased our production from 6 to 
8 times over previous methods.” 


p> A Large Foundry: “Wheelabrator 
has increased production approxi- 
mately 75%.” 


An Aircraft Engine Mfg. Co.: 
“Has increased production at least 
20 times.” 


“Our 
Wheelabrator has increased pro- 


duction speed over previous meth- 
ods 200 to 300%.” 


* 
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508 S$. BYRKIT ST., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
Largest Builders of 





Airless Blast Equipment 





may be set for any diameter within its 
range. With only four tools, any diam- 
eter from 1 to 4% inches inclusive may 
be obtained without being limited to 
standard fractional dimensions. A meas- 
uring gage is provided with each tool to 
aid in making quick and accurate size 
adjustments. Bits can be reground easily 
or can be replaced. 


All-Plastic Badge 


Royal Emblem Co., 36 John street, 
New York, announces a new type Plastic- 
seal all plastic identification badge for 
war workers which, it is said, will sa‘e 
approximately one ton of much needed 
metal on every 40 thousand made. 

All the attributes wanted in a badge 
are included in this development—thin, 
durable, strong—keeps its shape—non- 
burning, nonsparking, nonmagnetic, no 
sharp edges and it meets government re- 
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PAT. PEND. ROYAL EMB.CO. 


quirements. The badge is but % inch 
thick and so light that, when attached 
to any light weight material, is does not 
hang in an unsightly manner. 

Made in two parts, it is claimed to be 
completely tamper-proof. Laminated con- 
struction of the component parts is 
so integrated that any attempt to take 
the badge apart, would so completely 
mutilate the component parts, so as to 
make them entirely unusable. 


Coolant Strainers 


Metal Textile Corp., Orange, N. J., 
announces two new model super-capac- 
ity coolant strainers—G and H. The 
first, the grinder model, provides an un- 
usually high capacity, made possible by 
a combination of three filter elements. 





Essential function of this unit is to 
prevent chips or particles from being 
recirculated in the coolant flow and to 
avoid scoring or other defective work- 
manship in the grinding operation. When 
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installed in the sump tank, before the 
circulating pump, the strainer offers the 
additional advantage of keeping the 
pump free of chips or lint. 

Installation requires one pipe connec- 
tion. In cases where the size of the cool- 
ant tank will not accommodate a triple- 
unit filtering element, model H, single 
strainers may work out satisfac- 

Should the capacity in gallons 


unit, 
torily. 


per minute indicate that two or more 
filtering elements are needed, as many 
model H units as required may be in- 
stalled in any position in the tank where 
space is Capacities of the 
model G strainers range from 15 to 60 
gallons per minute. Various sizes of the 
model H are suitable for capacities from 
5 to 20 gallons per minute. Strainer il- 
lustrated is of the model G. 


available. 


Electrode Holder 


Jackson Products, Detroit, announces 
a light slender, arc welding electrode 
holder designed especially for aviation 
welding, but not restricted to that field. 
Known as model F-1, it is of special high 
conductivity copper alloy, has a rated 


capacity of 200 amperes. It takes rods 
from the smallest up to s-inch, has an 
overall length of 7%-inch and weighs 12 
ounces. Insulated, it protects the weld- 
ing operator’s eyes against flash. 


Grinding Wheel 


Sterling Grinding 


Wheel Division, 
Tiffin, O., announces a new grinding 
wheel for use with tool steels. It fea- 
tures a back plate constructed of flexible 
light weight material said to lengthen 
the wheel's life and improve its cutting 
action. The wheel employs no steel or 
rubber, allowing quicker delivery dates. 
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Howto keep 
-YoutTuucks Running 


FOR THE OUVURATION 


@ Proper maintenance of industrial trucks always pays dividends, but 
today it becomes a deciding factor in the success of our war produc- 
tion effort. Most truck failures can be avoided by routine care and 
maintenance. 


Dust covers should be removed ~~ 
to inspect commutators and brushes... 


Removing the rotor 


a least 60% 


disc from the mag- 


netic disc brake for monthly inspection, 


6 


ee eee ee 


ARCT INDUSTRIAL 


First —Provide good floor conditions and DO 
NOT overload. 


Second —Place trucks under the supervision of a 
competent mechanic. 

Third—Lubricate regularly as instructed by manu- 
facturer. 


Fourth—Keep a record sheet covering weekly 
inspection findings, lubrications, adjustments, 
repairs. Thus excessive wear can be spotted and 
serious damage overcome. 


ROUTINE SCHEDULE 


FOR TRUCK MAINTENANCE 


Every Week. BRAKES—tTest service brakes for 
stopping with maximum load, and parking brakes 
for holding on steepest incline. Adjust as required. 
Inspect linings—if dirty or greasy, wash in gaso- 
line, if worn, replace. 


STEERING CONNECTIONS—tTest for: 

a) Lost motion at ball joints and rod yokes due to wear. 
b) Tight joints at rod yokes due to bent levers or rods. 
¢) Misalignment of steering wheels. 

d) Worn bearings In steering post or bell crank. 


Make adjustments according to instructions, and 
replacements as required. WHEEL ALIGNMENT 
—Follow manufacturer's instructions for checking 
and lining up wheels on each type of truck. LIFT 
OR HOIST—Clean grease and dirt from rails, 
inspect chains, anchor bolts, hydraulic system, and 
limit switch. Use neatsfoot oil to keep leathers soft. 
LUBRICATION—Follow manufacturer's instruc- 
tions for points requiring weekly lubrication. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—If working in dusty 
environment, remove covers from motors and elec- 
tric controls, and blow out dust. 


Every Month—Monthly inspection covers the most 
important mechanical parts of truck: power axle, 
wheel bearings and universal joints, spindle bear- 
ings, drive and torque yokes, Oldham coupling, 
trailing axle and wheels, brake drum, motors, 
brushes, controller, contactor, limit switches, hy- 
draulic lift. Repairs on these parts are costly. Do 
not slight any part that requires lubrication. Keep 
moving parts free from dirt and grease. Follow 
detailed instructions from manufacturer. 


Maintenance check list is available in bulletin 
form. Write for your copy or copies today. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2167 WEST 25th STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Lrd. 
2900-2A-<8 


TRUCKS 


















Make safety simple for inexperienced men 





If your men can be trained TO LET THE 
LOAD REST IN THE CURVE OF THE 
HOOK, NOT ON THE POINT—equipment 
will be preserved and accidents pre- 
vented. In most instances it’s easy to 
follow this simple rule. But new men 
need to be told about this and other pre- 
cautions which save lives, save money, 
and speed war production. We’ll gladly 


supply information if you're interested. 


The highest possible preference rating should be 
obtained and shown on orders placed for chain. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 






In Business for Your Safety 





Aircraft Manual 


(Coxtinued from Page 122) 


nealed or quarter-hard. 

AN-WW-T-858: (with amendment 1) 
Provides for a columbium titanium sta- 
bilized 18-8 used for corrosion resistance 
where welding is likely to be used. Sup- 
plied annealed only. 

AMS-5570B: Similar to AN-WW-T- 
858. 

Seamless Aircraft Mechanical Specifi- 
cations: 
(For axles, struts, machine parts, etc.) 

AMS-6371: SAE X-4130 cold drawn 
or hot rolled tubes. 

AMS-6381: SAE X-4140 cold drawn 





TABLE I—Aircraft Tubing Specifications 
AIRCRAFT TUBING 


(Airframe or Fuselage Round, Square, Rec- 
tangle, Oval and Streamline) 


Seamless: 

(Carbon and Alloy except Stainless) 

Specification No. Analysis 
AN-WW-T-846 1025 
AN-WW-T-850a X-4130 
AMS-6360A X-4130 
AMS-6361 X-4130 
AMS-6362 X-4130 
AN-WW-T-852a X-4135 
AMS-6365 X-4135 
AMS-6366 X-4135 
AMS-6367 X-4135 
AMS-6368 X-4135 
AMS-6369 X-4135 
AMS-5050 1010 
M-491 X-4340 
AMS-6365 X-4130 

Welded: 

AN-T-3 X-4130 
AN-T-4 1025 
AMS-5077 1025 
AMS-6510 X-4130 
USA-10245 1025 
AN-WW-T-833 X-4130 


Dept. of Commerce 
P+P 10-2 E-4130 and 1025 


AMS-5053 1010 
STAINLESS TUBING 

Seamless: 

AN-WW-T-855 18-8 

AN-WW-T-858 18-8 stabilized 

AMS-5570B 18-8 stabilized 
Welded: 

AN-WW-T-861 18-8 stabilized 

AMS-5575A 18-8 stabilized 


AIRCRAFT MECHANICAL TUBING 
Hot Rolled or Cold Drawn 
(Axles, struts, machined parts, etc.) 
Round tubes only 


Seamless: 

Specification No. Analysis 
AMS-6371 X-4130 
AMS-6381 X-4140 
AMS-6413 X-4335 


Note: All specifications prefixed by AMS apply 
to Aeronautical Material Specifications pub- 
lished by the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. (See STEEL, Sept. 7, 1942, p. 78.) 





or hot rolled tubes. 
AMS-6413: SAE X-4335 cold drawn 
or hot rolled tubes. 

Note: Other grades of steel may 
be ordered to the above specifica- 
tions but mechanical properties will 
vary with analysis. 

Welded Aircraft Tubing: 
(Carbon and Alloy—except Stainless ) 
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AN-T-8: This specification is for 
Army, Navy and general use and is the 
one principally employed for the pur- 
chase of welded X4130 round, square, 
rectangular, oval and streamlined air- 
craft tubing. It provides for furnish- 
ing tubes annealed, in condition N (nor- 
malized or cold drawn and stress re- 
lieved), or heat treated to various 
quenched and tempered mechanical prop- 
erties. Unless otherwise ordered, the 
tubing is supplied in condition N. 

Special operations such as bending 
or otherwise deforming, etc., are some- 
times performed on tubes ordered to 
this specification. Such tubing is usual- 
ly furnished in condition A (annealed) 
and the purchaser should furnish full 
information on his order when he in- 
tends to make special applications of 
such tubing. 

AN-T-4: 1025 round, rectangular and 
square aircraft tubing. 

AMS-5077: 1025 round, rectangular 
and square aircraft tubing. 

AMS-6510: X-4130 round aircraft 
tubing. 

USA-10245: 1025 tubing for gliders 
only. Tubes are furnished as welded, 
or cold drawn and annealed, as or- 
dered. 

AN-WW-T-833: 75 per cent nickel, 14 
per cent chromium, 9 per cent iron alloy 
for aircraft use. 

Department of Commerce P-P 10-2: 
Covers 1025 and X4130 as ordered; 
however, these specifications have been 
superseded by AN-T-3, AN-T-4. 

AMS-5053: Low carbon analysis of spe- 
cial manufacture generally used for mo- 
tor oil lines, hydraulic lines, intake tubes, 
etc. 

Welded Stainless: 

AN-WW-T-861: 18 Chromium 8 
Nickel corrosion and heat resisting steel 
—-stabilized with columbium or titanium. 

AMS 5575A: Similar to AN-WW-T- 
861. 


Grinding Wheel Manual 


Grinding Wheels and Their Uses, sec- 
ond edition; by Johnson Heywood, under 
auspices of the Grinding Wheel Manu- 
facturers Association; cloth, 436 pages, 
6x9 inches; published by the Penton 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, for $3. 

Improvements in grinding machines 
and wheels since the first edition was 
published in 1938 led to need for a 
revision. The later edition contains much 
new material, including several addi- 
tional chapters. Where older methods 
have been improved the old descriptions 
have been dropped and new matter sub- 
stituted. More stress has been laid on 
ingenious knacks for solving difficult 
grinding problems and on designing 
parts to permit their being ground in- 
stead of being machined by other meth- 
ods. 
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Central Station 
Operation 


R-S Car Hearth Furnaces have been 

built with motorized door lift, fur- 

nace cars and transfer car, all oper- 

ated from a central control station. 
The conservation of time and labor in such 
streamlined installations is readily apparent, 
particularly when a charge is to be quenched 
and rapid movement is necessary. 

The shop crane is ready to pick up the 
charge as soon as the car is out of the furnace 
and there is no time lost in manipulating 
cables or snatch blocks. Write for details and 
illustrated R-S Car Hearth 
Bulletin No. 68-F. 


FURNACE DIVISION 


R-S PRODUCTS CORP. 


122 Berkley Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





































NE Alloy Steels 


(Continued from Page 102) 
of the end-quench on Jominy harden- 
ability test are covered in the 1942 So- 
ciety of Automobile Engineers’ Hand- 
book, pages 315 to 324 inclusive. It has 
also been detailed in other articles on 
NE Steels. 

Briefly, this test 
quenching a l-inch round bar at one end 
and measuring thé hardness 1/16-inch 
under the surface along the bar, com- 
mencing 1/16-inch from the quenched 
end and at 1/16-inch intervals. 


consists of water 





As each 1/16-inch from the end of the 
bar represents a definite cooling rate, the 
data from this test can be compared with 
the data obtained from cylindrical bars 
of various diameters quenched on all 
surfaces. 

Figs. 9 and 10 give the hardenability 
values for NE-9440 and NE-9640 when 
end quench over a temperature range 
from 1450 to 1650 degrees Fahr. 

Figs. 11 and 12 give hardenability 


» values for NE-9440 and NE-9640. 


The data in Fig. 13 are taken from 
end-quench specimens arranged so that 
the comparative hardenability of each 
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then it’s time to 
investigate the 


AMERICAN RING TURNINGS 
CRUSHER 


Chips, borings and turnings can be a terrific nuisance in any shop where 


automatic screw machines, lathes and planers, etc., pile up daily heaps 
of metal refuse. This waste byproduct is too valuable to throw away 


and too bulky to store. 
Turnings Crusher. 


The problem is solved by the American Ring 
This crusher utilizes the famous rolling ring 


principle of crushing, quickly and economically reducing bulky 
turnings of low or high carbon steel, alloy steel or brass into ‘‘Chips’’. 


American Ring Turning Crush- 
ers are built in various sizes; 
we will study your require- 
ments, and recommend the 
proper size crusher for your 
particular needs. 


ORIGINATORS OF 
THE ROLLING 
RING CRUSHING 
PRINCIPLE 














Rear View 


Size No. 2400 
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alloy, composition can be observed. It 
should be understood that these values 
vary widely within each alloy composi- 
tion range, depending on whether the 
alloys are on the high or low side of the 
range. 

The hardenability data in Fig. 13 can 
be used to determine the maximum bar 
size for which the tensile properties 
would apply, based on the assumption 
that the tensile properties are applicable 
only when the steel quenches out to 50 
rockwell C or more. See Table III. 

It will be noted that NE-9440 and 
NE-9640 are comparable with A-2340, 
3140, 4140, 4640 and 5140. A-4340 has 
considerably more hardenability than 
NE-9440 and NE-9640. 

Fig. 14 gives a rough sketch of some 
parts NE-9440 
Further details covering the manufacture 
of these parts are given in Table IV. The 
following additional data refers to these 
parts as described in Table IV: 

Item 2: The hot rolled bars used for 
hot forming the U-bolts were from a heat 


now made from steel. 


analyzing—carbon 0.42 per cent; man- 
ganese 1.02; 0.48; nickel 0.30; 
chromium 0.34; molybdenum 0.13. .This 
heat was fine grained after 8 hours at 
1700 degrees Fahr. The formed and 
threaded U-bolts were heat treated by 
quenching in oil from 1550 degrees Fahr. 
and tempering at Fahr. 
Hardness was then 276 to 290 brinell, 
specified range being 229 to 299 brinell. 

Item 4: Analysis of NE-9440 steel 
used for Item 4 was carbon 0.42; man- 
ganese 1.10; silicon 0.49; nickel 0.32; 
chromium 0.27; molybdenum 0.12 per 
and cold 


Average 


silicon 


950 degrees 


cent. Hardness as annealed 
drawn was 207 to 217 brinell. 
tensile properties of standard 0.5-inch 
test bars were 94,300 pounds per square 
107,400 pounds per 
17.0 per 


cent elongation in 2 inches; 48 per cent 


inch yield point; 
square inch tensile strength; 


reduction of area. 

This steel had an ASTM 
grain size of 6 after holding for 8 hours 
at 1700 degrees Fahr. Machinability 
compared with AISI C-1045. In the 
turning operation taking a cut of 0.0044- 
inch, time cycle was 1 minute 50 sec- 


austenitic 


onds, and compared with 1 minute 20 
seconds for C-1045 at a surface speed 
of 70 feet per minute. In tapping, tool 
life was reported as being shorter for 
NE-9440. 

Specified hardness of 26 to 32 rock- 
well C for the NE steel parts was ob- 
tained by quenching in oil from 1550 
degrees Fahr. and tempering at 1000 
degrees. Hardness range of a particular 
lot was 27 to 30 rockwell C. 

Item 5: These bolts were not headed 
and threaded from bolt rounds of the 
same heat as used for Item 2. The ten- 


(Please turn to Page 145) 
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Plating Makes Surface 
Plates Like New 


A new method of salvaging worn sur- 
face plates at the same time providing 
a superior surface for inspection setups 
is reported by Lin oln Park Tool & Gage 
Co., 1719 Ferris avenue, Lincoln Park, 
Mich. It consists of reworking the plate, 
hard chromium plating it and then lap- 
ping it flat. 

The hard chromium plating, it is said, 
produces a surface that is much longer 
wearing, one that is harder and smoother 
—ideal for precision instruments. Thus 
far the work is limited to plates no larger 
than 18 x 24 inches. The plates, however, 
are not manufactured by the company. 


Straightening Heated Parts 


(Continued from Page 114) 


these things which the straightener must 
come to know intimately. 

We soon learn that some steels 
straighten better with repeated light ap- 
plications of pressure, whereas others re- 
quire a steady pressure. Some steels 
have to be pressed “past center” to 
allow for “spring back”. Other steels 
will take a “set” without “pushing by”. 
Certain steels will continue to harden 
after being withdrawn from the quench, 
and others must be “chilled stiff’. Tol- 
erances in hardness limits may influence 
the method to be used in straightening. 

Our problem then is to control cooling 
so as to produce the least amount of 
distortion, and then apply pressure to 
bring the part back to its original shape. 

Quenching parts of uneven section 
so that the heavy section enters the 
quench first will help to maintain shape. 
Allowing some tools, such as high speed, 
to cool in air until the heat has dropped 
several hundred degrees before the oil 
quench will help reduce the drastic 
effect of the quench and will not ap- 
preciably affect hardness. Such proced- 
ures, however, do not guarantee a 
straight tool. 

Straightening During Quench: The 
first possibility to examine is straighten- 
ing during the quench. Air hardening 
steels in the shape of rods not too large 
in diameter can often be rolled between 
two flat heavy plates. This can be 
done by hand by moving the top plate 
back and forth while the round rod 
is cooling. Such steels as stainless, high 
carbon, high chromium and high speed 
also fall into this class. Reamers, 
broaches and similar parts having flutes 
or teeth are some times placed in a 
chuck vertically and lowered into an 
oil bath while spinning, or spun in air. 
Machines have been built having motor- 
driven rollers between which the round 
is placed and lowered into the quench- 
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THERE MAY BE A BATTLESHIP 
IN YOUR PLANT 














































Believe it or not, there is a 
shortage of scrap metal in yards at the mills. The 
shortage is so serious that unless every pound of screp is 
salvaged the steel mills may be forced to slow down. 



















Such a thing must not happen bere. 


The steel industry is faced with the necessity of digging 
up millions of extra tons of scrap metal to complete 
the 1943 steel requirements of ninety million tons. This 
extra scrap tonnage must come from plants, shops, 
garages, farms, and homes. It’s up to every loyal 
American to cooperate. 













Go over your plant carefully and dig up all the scrap metal 
you can find. Post notices on bulletin boards telling your 
employes about the scrap salvaging campaign. The mills 
need every pound of scrap they can get. Don’t overlook 
any possibility—every pound counts. The urgency 
cannot be overemphasized. 

























ing medium. This device is used with 
many oil hardening alloy steels. 

Steels which are alloyed so that they 
harélen all the way through can gener- 
ally be removed from the quench at 
temperatures of 400 to 500 degrees 
Fahr. and immediately put under the 
press for straightening without any 
noticeable drop in hardness. These may 
include the SAE alloys (other than the 
straight carbon series), the oil-hardening 
tool steels, high-carbon high-chromium, 
stainless and high speed. When re- 


moved hot from the quench, these steels 
will be in a semi-hardened state and 





we must remember, while applying 
pressure, that hardening continues as the 
temperature lowers. 

Next item of importance is manipula- 
tion of the press. The straightening 
press enables us to support the part at 
two points and to then apply pressure 
between those points to straighten the 
part. It is here that the aforementioned 
“feel of the press” becomes so vitally 
important. After determining the high 
spot or side by revolving the part in 
centers or V-blocks, pressure is applied 
to the high side with care. Various re- 
sults can be obtained by changing the 





Scaife Tanks, Cylinders and Pressure Vessels for 
gases, air and water are designed, built and tested 
with full knowledge of the responsibility placed upon 
them by manufacturers and users today. 

Designs are based upon years of experience with 
air receivers and pressure vessels of all types. They 
are built to required codes of construction by ex- 
perienced craftsmen, employing modern manufac- 


turing methods and equipment. 


Rigid tests and 


inspections check every step of manufacture. 


SCAIFE COMPANY 
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distance between the supporting blocks 
and the width of the point of pressure. 
Teeth and sharp corners can be pro- 
*tected by using blocks of copper for sup- 
port and pressure. 

If the warp is in a general long sweep, 
the supports may be spread fairly wide 
and a wide point of pressure may be 
used; ie. a short block several inches 
long rather than a V-anvil. 

When relatively short areas are 
warped more than the average of the full 
length, the distance between the sup- 
porting blocks can be shortened and 
“kinks” taken out first. Often the over- 
all straightness will be found to be cor- 
rect after the short high spots are 
removed. If a long warp persists, the 
blocks can be spread to take care of 
that. Generally, with this method of 
straightening it is necessary to push the 
work “by” or past center to take the 
required set. 

Temperature of the piece can be 
pretty well gaged during straightening 
by touching with the hand, or by the 
time honored application of spit. A 
newer method is the use of a surface 
pyrometer or chemical pellets which 
melt at specified temperature ranges. 
The amount of pressure must be de- 
creased as the temperature drops. By 
the time the tool can be handled with 
the bare hands, extreme caution must 
be observed as the tool is becoming 
fully hardened and very likely will snap 
unless pressure is carefully regulated. 

For instance, if we have a reamer 
with a heavy shank and a light reamer 
section, it is best to take each part sep- 
arately, finishing up with the stepped- 
down portion unless the indicator shows 
warp to be in the stepped-down section 
alone. If the tool is still quite hot 
when straightness tolerances have been 
reached, it can be set aside for a while 
but should be checked 
while cooling, as it may have a tend- 
ency to resume its original warped shape. 
If a change is noticed, the part can 
be replaced under the press and re- 
straightened. 

When straightening flat pieces on a 
block, it is often advisable to shim up 
the edges so that the part can be 
pressed slightly “by” in the center por- 
tion without the danger of going so 
far as to cause breakage. 


occasionally 


To summarize then, the heat treater’s 
first problem is to support the work 
properly in the furnace so that a mini- 
mum of distortion occurs in heating 

. then to control cooling for the 
same purpose ... and finally, if the 
part has distorted in spite of all pre- 
cautions, to select the straightening 
method best suited for the steel, type 
of part and temperature at which it is 
being straightened. 
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trated catalog No. 14 is descriptive of line of types 
specialized tools for drilling, tapping, reaming, of “Fintube” heat exchangers which meet wide 
similar operations. Also covered are universal Fins are resistance welded and integrally bonded 
joints for aircraft and all angular drives. to tubes and are particularly adaptable for 
services where transfers between liquid or gas, 
2. Power Transformers or between materials of different temperatures 
ee eas Peieetin Co—10-s800 are desired. 
illustrated bulletin B-6186 describes power 
and distribution transformers and other elec- 8. Electric Lift Truck 
thir GUUS on Channa e uhd aur ie: Easton Car & Construction Co.—4-page il 
' dustries. Important wartime considerations, such lestrated bulletin Ne. 168 te descriptive of type 
as use of welded construction and standandixa.  TLC~O electric “Tier-Lift” truck’ built in several 
tion of design to save materials in manufactur- capacities for use in both low and high tiering 
ing and to provide advantages of interchange- ' of loads. Main power unit consists of motor 
ability in installation, are discussed. mounted horizontally on axle housing resting in 
i a a cetiiien vases cin Chaser topo. 
3. Manganese Steel Specifications are listed and typical applications 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Ameri- are shown. 
sonatas tedl te cost Medete. Badan» °° wachine Tools 
divided into sections covering use of this alloy The Ohio Machine Tool Co.—16-page illus- 
= | and Saath edeasaal bace, doling and 
mill re 
+ pene ae a cr esate ast tear machines of both and floor types. 


in foundry and in rubber industry. General di- Baker-Rauleag Co.—4-page illustrated folder 
rections for use are outlined. “todustiial Truck Care Pays You . 
emphasizes importance of preventive mainte- 
5. Seamless Tubes nance of industrial trucks. Maintenance plan 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co.—25-page illus- should provide good floor conditions, place truck 
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manufacture is outlined. Installation and 

plication of various kinds of seamless tubes included in weekly, monthly and semi-annual 
technical data on temperature of 

which tubes and pipe are made. 11. Reducers 

Janette Manufacturing Co. — 99- illus- 
6. Selenium Rectifiers trated bulletin No. 29-27 describes “Janette 
Benwood Linze Co.—4-page illustrated bulle- speed reducers in sizes of 1/50 to 10 horsepower 
tin No. R-40 contains general information on and of speeds from 0.08 to 1140 revolutions 
selenium rectifiers, including their assembly, per minute. Ratios of reduction are constant and 
plate sizes, efficiency, input voltage, stability, positive. Speed reducers are used for practically 
cooling and regulation. Information blanks are all applications where standard motors could 
included which may be filled out and sub- not be used, such as mixing machines, convey- 
mitted ————— ors, filters and rheostats. Prices, 
proper rectifier and operationa! data are given in 
ee ee nen ere nee moorennrewennne ss 





tungsten carbide and welding extension reamers 
from standard reamers. 


14. Recirculating Furnaces 


Despatch Oven Co.—16-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 81 is concerned with “Despatch” re- 
circulating furnaces for all metal industries. 


cal installations are illustrated. 
15. Grinding Machines 


Dumore Co. — 35-page illustrated catalog 
No. 42 explains construction and operation of 
“Dumore” precision grinders. Line drawings, 
typical installations and specifications are shown 
for various models. Accessories such as belts, 
oils, repair parts and wheels are also included 
Catalog contains both product and alphabetical! 
indexes. 


16. Horn Presses 


E. W. Bliss Co.—20-page illustrated catalog 
No. 6 is entitled, “Bliss-Toledo-Consolidated 
Horn Presses,” Dimensions and specifications 
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Cowl Ventilators 
( Colffinued from Page 106) 


stroke and power that make this 4 note- 
worthy machine. 

Sheet steel may be drawn to a matki- 
mum depth of 42 inches. 

Operating under an oil pressure of 
2000 pounds, three large hydraulic pis- 
tons force the top platen down with a 
force of 1100 tons. The center cylinder, 
constructed of cast steel with 3%-inch 
walls, has an inside diameter of 26 
inches. The outer rolled-steel cylinders 
measure 22 inches. 

Three hydraulic pumps are employed 
to move the top platen—two for the 
downstroke, one for the pullback. All 
pumps run when the press operates. By 
means of ‘a bank of pushbuttons, the 
downstrokespeed may be varied at will 
through four stages. Normally, the 
stroke starts down at the rate of 5 feet 
per minute, diminishing to 3 feet, then 
2 feet, and finally to.2 inches a minute 
at the end of the thrust. Pullback car- 
ries the die upwards at 10 fest a min- 
ute. 


Press Features Smooth Control 


As a rule, air cushion pads supporting 
the lower platen of such a press are 
controlled by one main regulator valve. 
Here, however, the male die rests on a 
heavy steel bed, and the drawing rings 
are supported by eight air cushions, 
each of which may be separately regulat- 
ed at pressures ranging from zero to 
150 pounds. By this means, it becomes 
unnecessary to shim between the draw- 
ing rings in drawing in the throat, a pro- 
cedure ordinarily practiced. In short, 
by changing pressures at various points 
around the perimeter of the bed, stresses 
and strains may be so governed that 
the sheet being drawn will not crack 
and tear. Compressed air is delivered 
through six control valves from six sep- 
arate steel storage tanks located imme- 
diately below the press. Thus six sep- 
arate air pressures are available for 
smooth sure action of the air cush- 
ion pads. 

Weight and design combine to: give 
the structure great strength. The base 
alone weighs 25 tons, and the top 9 
tons. Three hundred and ninety tons 
of concrete support the press, this great 
quantity being pourede both to with- 
stand the great force exerted and to 
dampe. the «vibration. Fact is, little 
impact is felt at the site iself, due to 
the squeezing action employed.  Six- 
foot cearcrete walls surround the pit in 
which the press rests, helping make the 
structure earthquake-proof. Added 
strength is obtained through the use of 
rolled and welded cylinders. and _pis- 


tons. 
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Although fabrication of ships’ venti-— 
lators represents an unusual departure 
for a firm which, during its 44 years of 


manufacturing experience, has been 
turning out showcases, refrigerator equip- 
ment and: similar goods, President Kar! 
Weber declares he’s ready to tackle any 
job his engineers think they can deliver. 
Already the Marine Department is busy 
on confidential projects for the Army 
and Navy. It is expected the big press 
will continue stamping out cowls of 
various sizes “for the duration”, with an 
occasional odd job squeezed in to help 
keep the nation’s bridge of ships moving 
to far ports. 








Ribbon Type Steel Wool 
Is “Jack of all Trades” 


Steel wool in continuous ribbon form 
is now being made by American Steel 
Wool Mfg. Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
in order to meet varied demands cre- 
ated by war plants. 

Referred to as type A, the wool is pro- 
duced in ribbons 4 inches wide rolled 
on spools weighing 12% pounds each. 

The wool, in this form, according to 
the compa: y, lends itself to many uses 
In the aircraft industry, it is widely 
used in machining operations. 
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Doors that 
SAVE 
STEEL 
for 
WAR 


NEEDS 
Write today, 
for 
bulletin 37. 


manual control .. 
Kinnear WOOD Rolling Door duplicates 


famous advantages of the Kinnear Steel-Roll- 
ing Door with maximum savings in war- 
vital steel! Any size, for new construction or 
replacements. The Kinnear Manufacturing 
Co., 1780-1800 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


eiling space - 
: . choice of motor oF 


. neat, modern appearance! The 
these 



























Mass producing deep-drawn stainless 
steel parts, intricate channel sections 
or stainless tubing with sharp bends 
means high pressures and high tempera- 
tures that may cause lubrication failure 
and rapid die wear. Oakite “know- 
how’ has the answer to these and simi- 
lar problems. Here, for example, are 
two ty ical operations . . . common 
enough, yet extremely important when 
working with stainless steel. 
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A NEW Special Service Re 
helpful, factual data on working with 
Pelion see! Write for your copy 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
346 Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canode 
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| Boxing for Export 
(Continued from Page 108) 


the space allotted for vehicle boxing in- 


| creased more than three times from | 


| 1937 to the spring of 1942. Since our | 
entry into the war, export boxing lines | 
| have been completely rearranged—with | 


| items of equipment relocated and great 


| quantities of new equipment added. The | 
advantages obtained are many. One im- | 


| portant result is that the chassis boxing 


| schedule has been increased 233 per 


cent. 


In 1937, heavy-duty export trucks were | 


boxed by the single-unit method of 
pack. Government military contracts 
at that time also specified the single unit 
setup. This was changed early in 1942 


to a 2-unit pack, which, in turn, re- | 
| quired many changes in the entire ex- 


port operation. 

So great have the export boxing de- 
mands for military vehicles been that the 
services of the Pontiac Motor Division’s 


boxing lines are also required to meet | 


| the established schedules, as well as the 


boxing facilities of Chevrolet at St. 
Louis, Mo. At Pontiac’s plant, a con- 
tinuous chassis tear-down-and-boxing 
line turns near its end to deliver directly 
to depressed railroad tracks for rail ship- 
ping. Distributor or by-lines are provid- 
ed at right angles for bodies, cabs, axles, 
fuel tanks, and so on, when necessary 
Each line is provided with its individual 
spray booth. The by-lines also lead di- 
rectly to depressed railroad tracks for 
direct loading into cars. The entire op- 
eration is housed in one building. 


it should be noted that all military 


‘ 
| vehicles built by Yellow Truck & Coach 


| are first completely manufactured, given 
| road tests and government inspection. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Then they are completely knocked down 
and disassembled for overseas shipment. 

As the military-vehicle boxing schedule 
at Yellow Truck & Coach expanded, so 
did all of the various items and problems 


| connected with it. Outside storage space 
had to be obtained. Lumber inventories | 


| 


rt gives | 


reached a new high. The method of 


handling lumber was changed from the | 
| bunk-and-dolly system to the package- | 
| and-crane method 


A large bank of lumber was required 


| —not only because of the heavy boxing | 
| schedule but because seasonal flood pe- 
| riods in the South interrupt the even flow 


of lumber. In the first six months of 
1942, some 23,500,000 board feet of 


' lumber were consumed by the export 


vehicle line. 
portant saving which has been accom- 
plished by going to the 2-unit pack from 
the old original l-unit setup, this con- 
sumption figure would be much larger. 





The task facing the export department 


If it were not for the im- | 








THE SAME Laminum shim 
that cuts assembly time 20 to 30 
percent again saves repeatedly in 
making precision adjustments... 
for the life-time of the machine! 


Laminum shims—.003 or .002 inch 
brass laminations bonded into a 
solid unit (easily peeled)—are cut 
to your specifications. 

Stock shim materials are supplied by 
éndustrial distributors. Write us for 
sample and illustrated shim applica- 
tion chart 

Laminated Shim Company 


Incorporated 
87 Union Street Glenbrook, Conn. 
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is tremendous for it must see to it that 
all the parts for a vehicle are sent to 
the right place at the right time. The 
personnel of this department has grown 
by leaps and bounds. The paper work 
involved and the records which’ must 
be kept in great detail are enormous. 

As previously mentioned, export box- 
ing involves planning for ease of reas- 
sembly and for conserving shipping space. 
In addition to the various methods of 
packing to meet prevailing conditions, 
detail manuals covering reassembling 
operations are required by the govern- 
ment. To date, fourteen separate man- 
uals have been issued. The first man- 
ual was entirely original with the com- 
pany, as nothing of a similar nature had 
been in use prior to this new export pro- 
gram. These manuals are prepared on 
the basis that reassembly might be re- 
quired under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions and with the minimum of equip- 
ment. 


Proper vehicle boxing thus is a vital 
part of the war production program at 
Yellow Truck & Coach. With the tre- 
mendous volume, it is now possible to 
have trained and experienced workmen 
for each of the various shifts. Definite 
schedules now make it possible to pro- 
vide for a continuous or uninterrupted 
operation—with adequate space, equip- 
ment and the necessary manpower to ac- 
complish the job under the conditions 
imposed and within the time limits es- 
tablished. 

But the preparation of the completed 
military vehicle for shipment overseas 
is only part of the job. The shipment 
of replacement parts for the thousands 
of military units which have already 
been sent to the fighting forces on the 
many battlefronts is another important 
and gigantic job. These military re- 
quirements have long ago overshadowed 
the volume and detail of normal con- 
sumer demand. This task has also pre- 
sented new and complex problems. 


While parts sales in dollar to the fed- 
eral government in normal times could 
be expressed in six figures, you could 
add more than $11,000,000 to the best 
previous year’s total and you still would 
not have the dollar volume of parts for 
the year of 194l—and America then 
had not even entered the war. This 
sharp upturn in 1941 was attributable 
to War Department activities as a re- 
sult of hostilities in Europe and the con- 
stantly increasing threat of world-wide 
war involving America. 

Replacement parts also were required 
to follow vehicles shipped abroad under 
lend-lease. Immediately after our entry 
into the war, a basic change took place 
which had a material influence on the 
handling of government parts orders at 
Yellow Truck & Coach. This centered 
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around the intent to carry the war to 
the aggressor rather than the determina- 
tion to built strictly a defensive protec- 
tion here at home. This placed new em- 
phasis and added importance on the 
matter of replacement parts supply. It 
meant supplying parts boxed for export 
shipment and scheduled for shipment 
concurrently with new vehicle move- 
ment. 

Prior to the war, parts orders for the 
government were handled on a “ship as 
received” basis. In January, 1942, over- 
seas shipments were changed to sets or 
“lots”, and no boxes could be forwarded 
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DETREX 4-STAR SERVICE 


% Unbiased recommendations on 
cleaning methods best swited to 
your product. 

% Your operators ore shown how 
cleaning machines can be used 
most efficiently and economically. 


*% Offer recommendations for sol- 
vent conservation. 


%& Plan production layouts for 
cleaning equipment. 
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until each and was 


available. A “lot” 
to service 100 motor trucks for a period 


every last 
is sufficient material 


piece 


of one year. Handling the parts in this 


manner required great additional floor 


space for the segregation and make- 
ready of the parts for shipment. And 
huge though the task had become, offi- 


cials at Yellow Truck & Coach had no 
idea of the proportions it was to assume 
until a letter of intent was received from 
the War Department early in 
and the order for parts required for 
the year of 1942 was nearly 


the dollar volume of the 


January 


four times 


previous rec- 


‘ey - 


A DETREX MAN‘ 
Is THERE When 
You Need Him 


a Pr 









The conveyorized vapor-sproy-vapor 
Detrex degreaser shown above is used 
to clean 20 mm., 37 mm., and 44 mm. 
shells in baskets prior to painting. 








Detrex men — backed by a 
company with 22 years of 


‘metal cleaning experience — 


can be of assistance to your 
wig finishing fore- 

, and machine oper- 
Spay Their services are 
available without obliga- 


tion. . 
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ord-breaking year—1941. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
jo» is indicated by the fact that the 
boxes constituting a “lot” range in weight 
from 22 pounds to 806 pounds. In size the 
boxes range from 0.75 to 25 cubic feet. 
Boxing requires 93 different size casés. 


Parts are boxed on power-driven lines. 
Additional lines are used to unitize ma- 
terial or pack small parts into cartons. 
All small parts on these subassembly 
boxing lines are oiled and processed 
for protection against the weather. Box- 
in; tequirements for the armed forces 
are strict in this respect. Shipments 
must be protectetd against varying cli- 
matic conditions throughout the world. 
At the time the parts are being boxed, 
uo one at Yellow Truck & Coach has 
any idea of the ultimate destination. 

Several methods of processing parts 
for protection are used, depending upon 
the part involved. These include oil 
paint, asphalt waterproofing, oil and 
wax dips, greases, and some parts are 
even wrapped in specially treated cloths. 
An entire department is at work con- 
stantly in an effort to improve these pro- 
tective measures to assure delivery in 
good condition. 

As this is being written, there are 14 
cases of truck parts being tested at sea 
to determine the best protection for fu- 
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ture shipments. These parts are wrapped 
and protected differently. Each box 
is lined with a different waterproof ma- 
terial. 

Each carton fixed within each case 
has been treated in a different manner. 
Some of the parts are sealed in waxed 
paper or cellophane; others in specially 
treated paper; others in waterproof cloth. 
Some parts are coated with different 
preparations, wrapped and then dipped 
in wax and sealed in various types of 
containers. These cases will be shipped 
back to Pontiac for study at various in- 
tervals. The degree of moisture ab- 
sorption of the various containers will 
be carefully weighed and compared. 
The parts themselves will be examined. 
Out of it all will develop new and bet- 
ter methods of packing and protecting 
the parts on their long journey to for- 
eign battlefronts. This work goes on 
constantly and has been going on for 
months. 


Weight Important Factor 


It has been determined that the ideal 
group weight of a box of parts is around 
125 pounds. This is important in deal- 
ing with the extreme possibilities that 
might be encountered in unloading this 
type of material at its point of destina- 


tion. From a practical standpoint, this 


ge aa is a8 
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weight cannot be exactly maintained 
in such cases as motors or axles, etc. 
On the other side of the scale, a prac- 
tical minimum has been established at 
70 pounds. With the exception of ex- 
tremely small parts, such as rivets, wash- 
ers, etc., it is deemed advisable that 
every piece be in its own individual con- 
tainer, properly identified on six differ- 
ent sides of the box. For ease of han- 
dling, the containers must be incorporat- 
ed in a large container, known as a tray 
pack. 


A complete list of the contents of each 
large container is imprinted on the out- 
side for ready identification. Each must 
be equipped with a waterproof liner and 
completely sealed. A complete box “di- 
rectory” is prepared, showing the list 
of parts in each large case and the con- 
tent of each box is indicated both nu- 
merically and alphabetically. This list 
may not be changed once export packing 
is started. 

So great has this boxing program 
grown at Yellow Truck & Coach that an 
entire new building was rushed to com- 
pletion to take care of it. All parts box- 
ing is done by the company within its 
own factories. Space has been secured 
at the Michigan State Fair Grounds for 
storage of completed boxes. The boxes 
of parts are delivered to the Fair Grounds 
by truck and by rail. 

Work goes on night and day to keep 
this tremendous boxing program on 
schedule. Yes, it is on schedule. 


New Process 


(Concluded from Page 120) 
needed for cutting gears has been diffi- 
cult to obtain due to the demand oc- 
casioned by the war effort. Thus the 
new process already has expedited war 
production by eliminating delays in- 
cident to obtaining critical machining 
equipment, in addition to saving time 
by eliminating operations that would 
have been involved. 

Details of the development which 
also saves half the steel ordinarily 
needed per gear will be revealed at the 
national meeting. 

In the accompanying illustration R. 
R. Nathan, chairman of WPB planning 
committee, right, is discussing the pro- 
cess with Willard F. Rockwell, board 
chairman of Timken Axle Co., where 
the process was developed. Mr. Nathan 
is holding one of the new gears already 
in production for Army vehicles, and 
the: small billet of steel from which the 
gear is produced to finished size in 
giant forging presses. Mr. Rockwell is 
holding the same type of gear and the 
large blank from which such gears were 
previously machined. 
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NE Alloy Steels 


(Concluded from Page 136) 
sile properties of the %-inch NC cut 
thread bolts after quenching in oil from 
1550 degrees Fahr. and tempering at 
1000 degrees Fahr. were: 





*Yield *Tensile 
Point Strength 
P.S. 1. P.S. I. 
Min. 133,400 149,200 
Max. 141,300 161,600 
Avg. 136,890 154,900 | 
Elongation Hardness 
in (43 readings 
actual length on Rockwell 
6 35/64 inches C 10 bolts) 
Min. 3/16 31 
Max. 3/16 34 
Avg. 3/16 32 


*Calculated from an area of 0.1410-inch 
obtained from a diameter half way between 
the basic minor and pitch diameter of the 
thread. 


The specified hardness of these bolts is 
26 to 36 rockwell C. Minimum tensile 


strength: Yield: point, 125,000 pounds | 


per square inch; tensile strength 140,000 
pounds per square inch; elongation, %- 
inch. 

Item 9: This NE-9440 heat analyzed: 
Carbon 0.41 per cent; manganese 1.16; 
silicon 0.49; nickel 0.26; chromium 0.34; 
molybdenum 0.12 per cent. Hardness 
of the annealed and cold drawn material 
was 196 to 207 brinell. Average tensile 
properties of the cold drawn material 
obtained from standard 0.5-inch test bars 
were 98,800 pounds per square inch 
yield point; 107,000 pounds per square 
inch tensile strength; 16.8 per cent elon- 
gation in 2 inches; 43.8 per cent reduc- 
tion of area. 

The austenitic grain size was ASTM 
6 after holding for 8 hours at 1700 de- 
grees Fahr. Laboratory tests of speci- 
mens prior to release of the material for 
heat treatment. consisting of standard 
end quench tests and heat treatment of 








0.525-inch tensile bars give the follow- | 


ing information: 

End hardness of the hardenability test 
bar ranged from 57 to 60 rockwell C. A 
hardness of 50 rockwell C was main- 
tained at a distance of 0.32-inch from 
the end, of 45 rockwell C 0.41-inch 
from the end, and 40 rockwell C 0.52- 
inch from the end. 

Average tensile properties of 0.525- 
inch test bars heat treated by quench- 
ing from 1550 degrees Fahr. in oil and 


tempering at 900 degrees Fahr. were | 


166,300 pounds per square inch yield 
point; 177,100 pounds per square inch 
tensile strength; 14.0 per cent elongation 
in 2 inches; 52.8 per cent reduction of 
area at hardness of 37 rockwell C. 
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@ An inspection of your air 

operated equipment may show 

many places where reduced pres- 

* sure will mean better perform- 
Opportunity ance, in addition to more effi- 
cient use of available air com- 

pressor capacity. With Hannifin 


to St t n C pressure regulating valves, work- 
re a ompressor ing pressure can be quickly and 
easily adjusted to the needs of 
* each machine, and to different 
Ca pacity operations on thesame machine. 
Exclusive piston-type design 
provides large volumetric capac- 
ity and sensitive, accurate con- 
trol of working pressures. Ac- 
justment can be made over the 
entire working range from 150 
lbs. down to provide any reduced 
operating pressure needed. 
Three standard sizes, ¥, ‘4, 
and % inch, for use on initial 
pressures up to 150 lbs. Write for 
Bulletin 56-S. 
HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 So. Kolmar Ave., Chicago, ti. 


HANNIFIN 


Pressure Regulating 


VALVES 


Solid Steel—ail grades 


Laid Steel —hi-speed and carbon 


Rotary Shears and Slitters 


THE OHIO KNIFE CO. |) 


CINCINNATI ‘ 
OHIO- USA 








The dogs who must stay at home can help by enlist- 
ing in the WAR DOG FUND. 

Make your dog a Private or a Seaman, a General or 
an Admiral—as you may be able to afford. You will 
receive a certificate denoting your dog’s rank and a 
handsome plastic insignia collar-tag for your dog. 


WAR DOG FUND 
Dogs For Defense, Inc. 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


lam enclosing $- 
Please enroll my dog as a 


His name is 
Name OF O0OG 


In this way, your a ald. will help in the procurement, 
breeding and training of tens of thousands of fight- 
ing dogs for the armed forces —dogs for spotting, 
sentry, pack and other duties—dogs that are fight- 
ing and protecting the lives of American soldiers at 


the front. This spoce donated by 


MAKE YOUR DOG A 


Private or Seaman 


Sergeant or Chief Petty Officer. 
os Lieutenant or Ensign ' 


Address 


| REE CST 


Captain or Lieutenant 
Major or Commander 
Colonel or Captain . 


General or Admiral 
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Steel Industry Adopting 
CMP With Little Friction 


. Deliveries hold 


. All production 


Understanding of plan becomes clearer. . 
steady. . . Scrap position regarded as safe. . 


statistics reflect high rate of war effort 


VOLUME of Controlled Materials Plan orders con- 
tinues to grow, with increasing emphasis on validation of 
old contracts. 

While experience differs, some sellers find most ton- 
nage placed under CMP by manufacturers is for delivery 
late in second quarter, with the exception of sheets, where 
a large portion is for April and early May. Deliveries 
have not been greatly dislocated by the preference which 
CMP orders are given. 

Many orders under CMP are being received without 
formal approval and serial numbers. These cause a 
problem as to disposition. Some mills are putting them 
through regular order routine but are not placing them 
on rolling schedules, pending validation. In general, 
understanding of the new plan is improving but some con- 
fusion continues, especially in Class B products. In some 
cases mills have more tonnage covered by these orders 
than can be rolled during April. 


Deliveries remain at about the same position as for 
the past few weeks, hot-rolled sheets generally available 
at seven to eight weeks, with some producers able to 
promise about six weeks. Cold-rolled are slightly more 
extended, at seven to nine weeks, galvanized about the 
same. Structural shapes can be’ had in six to eight weeks, 
though this could be better -were sufficient steel avail- 
able to mills for this purpose. Small volume of shapes 
causes delay in accumulating sufficient tonnage for a. roll- 
ing. 

Steelmaking operations last week declined %%-point to 
99 per cent after holding at 99% per cent for three weeks. 
The limiting factor continues necessity for open-hearth 
furnace repairs under the sustained high rate of produc- 
tion. Advance of | point to 100 per cent at Pittsburgh 
placed that district at the highest point since Aug. 30, 
1941, when the same level was reached. Buffalo dropped 
2% points to 90% per cent, Cincinnati 6 points to 85 and 
St. Louis 3 points to 88 per cent. Chicago maintained 
its rate of 101 per cent, Youngstown 97, Wheeling 84%, 
eastern Pennsylvania 95, Birmingham 100, Cleveland 
92%, Detroit 91 and New England 95. 

A survey .of the steel and iron scrap situation by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute leads that body to look 
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DEMAND 


Heavy for war purposes. 


PRODUCTION 


Down '2-point to 99 per cent. 


PRICES 


Some slight shading. 








at this year’s prospects hopefully. Material in steel com- 
pany yards Jan. 1 was 2,000,000 tons greater than at 
March 31 and unprocessed scrap in dealers’ yards promises 
a continuing supply as it comes out gradually. Unusual 
cold and snow recently limited collection and prepara- 
tion, already slowed by lack of labor. Efforts to correct 
the latter condition have not been successful. Progress 
is being made in disposing of the overload of turnings, 
Steel Division of WPB reporting allocation of 30 per cent 
more than were handled in January. 

An indication of the high rate of steel production is 
found in the report of finished steel shipments by the 
United States Steel Corp. in February, 1,691,592 net tons, 
exceeding those of January, a longer month, and estab- 
lishing a new high for February. January and February 
total was the highest in the Corporation’s history for the 
first two months of a year. 

Intensified demand for steel plates to supply the en- 
larged shipbuilding program and other war industries has 
resulted in new production records. In February the 
average daily rate was the highest in history, though the 
short month precluded a tonnage record. With March 
three days longer it seems probable all prior output rec- 
ords will go by the board. 


° . 


Steel ingot production in February was at the second 
highest rate in the history of the industry, measured by 
average weekly output. Except that it is a short month 
it would have been second in total tonnage. The indus- 
try made an average of 1,702,970 net tons weekly, ex- 
ceeded only in October, 1942, when output was 1,712,159 
tons. The industry operated at 98.3 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 96.6 per cent in January. 

Shortage is developing in cutting tools for metalwork- 
ing machinery and keeping the industry’s equipment sup- 
plied is a problem, especially in view of the 500,000 new 
machines put in service during the past two years. De- 
liveries of some tools are as much as 10 to 12 months de- 
layed in the case of important manufacturers. 


Composite average prices of steel and iron products 
are steady at ceilings of Office of Price Administration, 
finished steel at $56.73, semifinished steel at $36, steel- 
making pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





































One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Mir. 13 Mar. 6 Feb. 27 Feb., 1943 Dec., 1942 Mar., 1942 Mar., 1938 
Finished Steel $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $62.00 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 
Steelmaking Pig lron 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 22.92 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 13.40 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 
Composite:—-Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





i March 18, Feb., Dec., Mar., March 13, Feb., Dec., Mar., 
Finished Material a ee, a tT i i ee St I ee RR ots 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley 23.50 238.50 23.50 23.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.49 2.49 2.49 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.39 25.39 25.39 25.365 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 2469 24.69 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Shapes, Chicago Dad 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 2038 2038 20.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh thas 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 24.30 2430 2430 24.06 
Plates, Philadelphia ‘ 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 26.265 26.265 26.265 26.24 
Plates, Chicago é‘ 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 8.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago $1.54 31.54 $1.54 931.54 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 24.19 24.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 140.65 125.39 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 4 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
prey a! 24 t sav. Gary 8.50 8.50 3.50 8.50 Scrap 
t w " d J 
Tin plate per base an Pittsburgh aa eaae ao onan Heavy melting steel, Pitts. $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 2225 22.25 
Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 84.00 34.00 84.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.50 $6.15 $6.00 $6.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 84.00 34.00 84.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
Wire rods No. 5 to ¥y-inch, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 1225 1225 1225 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
OP. 


re all tron or. steel ingots all somituisoed int oredestn, prod 
covers all iron or s , iron or steel finished , cold-rolled iron or steel ucts and any iron or steel 
product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, eA extruding, — although only principal established basing points for 

: and off-grade products also are covered. yo applying to individual companies are noted 


Semifinished Steel agar Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh. 

Bars Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 

Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago. rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 

Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base Detroit del. 2.27c: Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 

ya ey og ty 20 tons one size, 2.15¢; Duluth, base 2.25c; rail 2.6lc; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, aill-rail 
oa quote ion taal’ Inoees at $33 A any cae New York del, 2.51¢; Seati 3.27e. 

del. 2.48c; . all-ra Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 

ton, f.0.b, mill.) 2.59¢ ; Pee, parte, doe 2.50c; all -_ 3.25¢, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 

Alley Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, uncropped, $45.00. (Phoenix Iron * Phoenixville, -, May 2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 

Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, quote 2.35c at established basing points.) 2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.90c, 


Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicago i-rell 3.250 
base. Calumet St yy 






Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. eel Division, Borg Warner (Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
$96.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. pani Ey quote 2.35¢c, Chicago base, on bars quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b. 
(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; Con- in its 8-inch mill.) mill.) 
tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, to Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire carbon bars except base is 5 tons. refined 5.40c; rutsereh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Co, $41, Sterling, 5 Laclede Steel Co. $34, be ge Bes. Lt >. aw Haute, commen, 
Alton or Madison, 5} Wheeling See! . merchan bars 
base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, mill. ) Sheets, Strip 
., On on WPB directives. Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Forging Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
‘ Birmingham, Youngs- tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.82c. s Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
—, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, (Texas Steel Co. may use price City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila 
642. as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 2.28: New York del, 2 : Pacific 
( Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- sales outside Texas, ) ports 2.65c. 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basie (Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolied sheets 
points.) Series O-H) Series 0-H) for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
Open Hearth Shelf Steet: , 1300....... $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 on the letown, O. 
base 1000 tons one section: 3-12 in., (.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 Cold-Rolled Sheets: Prtewersh, Chicago, Cleve- 
be 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over, 2300....... 1.70 MOE, ceacs suse) Bae land, Gary, Buffalo, . 
00. 2500... 255 on... oo base, 3.05¢; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
Alley Billets, Slabs, Bicems: Pittsburgh, Chi- 3000....... 0.50 ae oe. 2.15 del. 3.17¢; New York del. 3.4l1c; Phila. del. 
camo, By Bethlehem, 3100. .. 0.70 Pua 0.35 3.38¢; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
854.00. $200....... 1.35 5130 or 5152 0.45 Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pi Chi- 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, , 3400... 3.20 6120 or 6152 . 0.95 cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngst 
Bu Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 4000 ... 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 1.20 s it, Middletown, ; Gran- 
$M. ( -—— a” lend- ite  * ya New Test dai. 3.74e 
. ee on . Phi ° " > 
WED Senin neice See ar pm «Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. Phila. del. 3.68c; Pa quote galvanized 
Ce., Mansfield, ©., carbon sheet bars, $39, Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
f.0.b. mill.) Gary, Cleveland, ,000- Corrugated Galv, Sheets: Pi , 
Skelp: Pittsburgh. Pt., 39,999 Ibs., 2.68%; Detroit 2.70. Gary, 29 gage, per square 3.3ic 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., $1. ~ gy & ~~ go, Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, , 
Wire Rods: “ Gary, Cleveland, ffalo, base 3.35c; Detroi Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
Birmingham, No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per del. 3.47c. , alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
Ibs., $2.00. Ground Cotes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sees, de aepes. heat-treated, No. 24, 
eester add 90.10 Galveston, 77. Pacific turning, grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c; Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. Detroit 2.72c. Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 
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base 2.75¢; Granite City, base 2.85¢; Pacific 
as 


3.40. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Middletown, 20 gage, base 3.35c; Granite 
City, base 3.45c; Pacific + 4.00c. 
Electrical Sheets, No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific 
Base Ports 


3.20c 3.95¢ 
3.55c by 
4.05¢ 

95e 


4. 

5.65c 
6.15¢ 
7.15¢ 


7.65¢ 
8.45c 


(Joslyn Mfg. Co, may quote 2.30c, Chi- 


cago base.) 
Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 


cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
base 


3.00c. 
Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
3 tons and over, 2.95c; 


Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, oe Sa 100-Ib. 


Co. may quote carbon 
eio-y pan 4 Neel 


and 2.50c, Pheonixville, for ex- 
Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 


wet 


RBBISIA SRB 


Galvanized f 100 Ib. 
Woven fence, mm wage and “lighter, per 
base column 


Single 


2 
hat 


Eee 
‘elif 


Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 1 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
Ch 


D. 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn 
$ 7.82 $ 9.01 
. 10.67 
11.72 
13.42 
15.03 


~ 
a 
~) 
a 


BLERRRES pe: 
BELB4esre 
Oe e ee outa: 


Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-Ib., 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicagyu, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, 00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.0.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do. 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


f.o.b. mill, gross 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
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2) 
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*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. {Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 


prices 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 


prices applying 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast poin 
deemed basing points except in the case of 


the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Demestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Goev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolied rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 5S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago. 


Birmingham, 
Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, on containers, add 10%. 
and 
\% x 6 and pe 65% off 
Do., & and % x 6-in. and shorter... 63% off 
Do., y to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 
1% and larger, all lengths 
All diameters, over 6-in, long 
Tire bolts 
Step bolts 
Plow bolts 
Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
=—" of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
-in. 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. 
ye-inch and less 
%-1-inch 
1%-1%-inch 
1% and larger 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
smaller 
smaller 
Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 
Headless, %-in., larger 
No. 10, smaller 


Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 
Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 


Upset 1-in., 
Milled 1-in., 


Structural 
ye-inch and under 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace 
Connellsville, foundry 
Connelisville prem. fdry. 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry ‘ 
Wise county, furnace .. 
By-Product ‘Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens : 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 


a8 
Rebel obakes 
BSG S8AS8s 


BES 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1943. 
$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Cue 
Pure and 90% benzol 
Toluol, two degree 
Solvent naphtha 
Industrial xylol 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 
Do., less than car lots 
Do, tank cars ... 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 
bers 


‘Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 


BS SNBe 
FRR 8888 
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Pig iron 
ig 6.00-6.50 per cent (base). .... aa Coke & — ea 
Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. © -51-7.00. $30.50 9.01- 9.50.$85.90 T%. fornace, cmt charge 50 
10, effective June 10.1941. Exceptions indicated in, footnotes. Allocation 7-01-7.50.. 31-50 _9.51-30.00. 36.50 “rol. & See Oo. of basing point 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices ase ae Seine. aa orices for No 2 Foundry, Basic, 
bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 851-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-1150. 39.50 Bessemer and Malleable. Mystic 
Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross [ron Works, Everett, __- A 
o. 2 higher. Prices subject to additional ‘9, effective April 20, 1942. Ches- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer Malieable charge of 50 cents a ton for each ‘er: Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
Bethiehem, Pa., base $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 0.50% manganese in excess of Iron Co. may exceed basing point 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.62 26.12 27.62 27.12 1.00% prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
Brooklyn, N ¥. del. 27.65 als ates aS Bessemer Ferrosilicon July 27, 1942. 
. » del 25.00 24.50 ¥ . Prices same as for high silicon sil- ofract 
a er —_— eye: ais very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. R ies 
Reston. éal. Re tdeve eee weds ee Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Cincinnati, del 24.30 22.92 pose Ea Lake Superior Furn. ........ $28.00 Fire Clay Brick 
Cleveland, del £6.33 23.24 seit is Chicago, del. 31.54 Super Quality 
Newark, N. J., del . 26.24 ee atria ‘silat (For higher silicon irons a differ- Pa., Ma, i. . $64.60 
Philadelphia, del. . 25.51 25.01 ag ap ential over and above the price of First Quality 
St. Louis, del. . $24.12 23,24 SN iB base grades is charged as well a8 », 1, Md., Mo., Ky.. 51.30 
Butale, base 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 a, ee eee ee ee Alabama, Georgia’... .. 1.1: 51.30 
Rochester, del. 25.53 Fee 26.53 26.03 a Mbaicusee os... eo 43.00 
Syracuse, 26.08 torte 27.08 26.58 Semi-cold biast, high phos., : 
Chica ' 24.00 23 50 24. 50 . f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 Second Quality 
Milwaukee del eeereveres 25.17 24.67 25 67 Fa go Semi-cold blast, low phos., Pa., Til Md., Mo., Ky. eevee 46.55 
Muskegon, Mich., del....| 27.38 me . 27:38 pe ieee Se > See on atl ge oo alee abe ro} 
Cleveland, base ........... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 ray Forse rs ae ageh? ib -aiaunepetare 36.00 
Akron, Canton, ©. del. || 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 wee Island, PPR. ene -- ++ $28.50 Mallenbie Bung Brick 
Detroit, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 re ee 25s ne All bases Ly EE 
Saginaw, Mich., del... 26.45 25.95 26.95 26.45 Low Phosphorus Siliea Brick 
Dutut 24.50 24.00 25.00 24.50 Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- ina e 1 
,ay ; ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 Pennsylvania ............. $51.30 
St. Paul, del. 26.75 26.26 27.26 26.76 b ‘ 81. delivered d Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 538.99 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 nae; SEO.El, Convenes, Pubaceette. fomingham, Als 51.30 
, tee . . 25.00 24.50 Switching Charges: Basing point '" B SEOA od b0 \ 
Everett, Mass., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 prices are subject to an additional Ladle 
Boston ' 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 charge for delivery within the (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Granite City, m., ‘base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 switching limits of the respective Dry press ..............-++. $31.00 
St. gt ~. a 2a80 Miri 24.50 =. sinter: estan ‘eet Wire cut . 29.00 
» base . eB 24.00 licon Differentials: 4 nt Magnesite 
Cincinnati, del. . 24.68 24.68 § 25.35 prices are subject to an additional Domestic dead-burned grains, 
Neville » base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
$Pittsburgh, dei., for each 0.25 silicon in excess of Wash., net ton, bulk...... 22.00 
age Fag ptides reves ee aed 24.39 25.19 24.69 base grade O58 = 2.25% ). net ton, bags ............ 26.00 
Preve, , cee ‘ ) . é . erential: Basing Brick 
Wille, Pa., base ..... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 point prices are subject to a reduc- Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
ews Point, Md., base oe 24.50 Ge ay tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Htimore, del. . .. tenes 05 .: ose ; ous content of 0.70% and over. Chrome brick sake .00 
jon, Pa. ity yay ego = 25.50 Manganese Differentials: Basing Chem. bonded chrome .... .00 
Philadelphia, "yagi 50 26.00 25.50 point prices subject to an additional Magnesite brick ... 76,00 
Toledo, as 2 o4G0 Fy per 20-28 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Mansfield, O., del. ...... 28.06 25.56 26.56 26.06 > one a — FI r 
Youngstown, 0., base ..... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Beye Prices = _ aggregate uorspa 
-__ of (1) governing sing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation Washed gravel, f.o.b. Iil., 
o al 
epounaie silicon grade 1.75.2. 25%), ton 50e | for each es mclecr charges trom governing basing point a a carloads, all oo 
ocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island ; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Me- computed” Governing basing point __D©., barge .......... 25.00-28.00 
senpert. Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela . the one resulting in +t No. 2 lump ....... 25.00-28.00 
City . (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; kenridge 1.24. delivered price for the consumer. (Prices effective Nov. 23, 1942) 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib Carload Ton lot tanium; t lots $1.23; less-ton 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, contained molybdenum, , “ a =e = ae Ea 
; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.0.b. geloth and aybdenum,  f.0,b. —_ 50% .... $ 74.50 $ 87.00 lots $1.25. pot 5 cents per Ib. 
hern furnaces $135; Add $6 nace, any quantity 95.00c. Unitage . - (21.50 1.75 . 
ton for packed carloads $10 Sar 135.00 151.00 Ferretitanium: 20-25%. 0.10 maxi- 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 @QMotyte): 40- Unitage 1.80 2.00 mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
for less 200-Ib. lots, packed. 45%, per Ib molybdenum, ®°® .------- 170.00 188.00 tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per contract basis, f.0.b. Langeloth Untage ...... 2.00 2) SO Be 6 ce oe Se. 
gress Salserten Washington, Pa., any quantity, 92-96% ....-. 10.25 11.25¢ High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%, 
nadie , soe pl "Y' Spot prices i-cent higher. Contract basis, per gross tom, f.0.b. 
manganese: 99. us 4 
. Silicon Metal: Contraet basis per Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al 
less ton lots, per Ib. 42.00c. Briquets: 48-52%, Ib., f.0.b. producers plants, freight lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
lots 40.00c. Annual contracts 38.00c. per jb. contained molybdenum, f.0.b. allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, sippi River and North of Baltimore 
ee ay Metal: yg Ang ee . Pa., any quantity 80.00c. ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, one a ogh = 4 K carbon $142.50 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per lb a oe 35-40%, contract 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c, Spot 5 contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 Metal: Contract basis per basis >. contained 
cents per Ib. hi Ib, molybdenum contained cans, !b.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00e, ton Pb ae 
: £.0.b. and Washington, lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less {0.D. Producers plant with usual 
contained columbium +y ‘aes mn Pa., any quantity 90.00c. a saree, Geet » * , fat) bor apeman grade $2.80 
lots, contract basis, ¥.o.b. Niagara Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. : highly-special grade $2.90. : 
Falis, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots in 200-Ib. kegs, f.0.b, York, Pa. ee Ses eres basis; In Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica! 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per lb. $2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under § ght allowed, per grade, 88-92 per cent V0}; con- 
on $74.50; packed $80.50; ten lots 
a. wasted weendarenen $84.50; less-ton lots per ib. 4.00c; {Tacts any a fF - 
Serene, SES0n: bee Sy, ote : 17-19%, based on less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. | Pound Vad} combalned; spot 5 cents 


, low carbon grades: 


8.25e; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots 
8. 75c; ton lots 9.00c; less 200- 
Ib, 9.25c. Spot prices %-cent 


Ferrophosphorus 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each << phosphor- 


works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below base; gross 


with freight 

Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 

Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 
tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 


Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 
Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, gg ol carbon; in 
carloads per gross $135; 
lots $147.50. alr ee pe Gn higher. 
Briquets: Contract 
basis in carloads per pound, bulk 
freight allowed 5.80c; packed 6.05c; 
ton lots 6.30c; less-ton lots 6.55c; 
less 200-Ib. lots 6.80c. Spot prices 
%-cent hi 
Perretungeten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained cudiian” tan $1.90. 
Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
>. ha —s quantity $2.55-2.65. 
40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, rails N. Y., per lb. contained 


Zirconium Alloys: 

basis, carloads bulk, per gross 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 


35-40%, contract 


(Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 


Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent hi, 
Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, man , aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, Ib. 
of alloy; carlots 10.50c; ton lots 
11.00c, less ton lots, 11.50c. 
STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 











ca a 
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= a Be > on 3=3 Ogs - S S <a <a 
Boston $.98' 3.85" $.85' 5.66° 3.71: 4.06% 5.06 5.11% 4.68" 4.13" 93.46 7.75" 6.05" 
New York ._.. , 8.844 3$.75' 3.76 5.56° 3.58' 3.96" 8.96 5.00% 4.60' 4.09" $3.51 7.60" 5.90" 
Philadelphia . $85 $55 3.55' 5.25' 355° 3.95: 445° 490% 463" 406" 3.31 7.56" 5.86" 
Baltimore (city) .. -.-.. $85! $.70' $.70' 5.25% $.50' 4.00° 4.35% 5.057 5.00" 4.04" ‘ ; 
Baltimore (country) . --.. $85 $.70° $.45' 5.25' $.25' 4.00' 4.35 4.757 5.00% 4.04" 
Washington, D. C. 8.95' 3.80" 3.80" 5.35! 3.60 4.10 4.45' 5.15" 5.10” 4.03" 
ern 4" . 400° 4.05 405' 5.45' $.85' 410° 410° 5.40" 4.50" 4,15" 
n, Pa. or ; . 8.45? Ss : . 
Claymont, Del.* ; ° "i 3.45 - ‘ . : . : . . 
Coatesville, Pa.® .. : : . » 3.45° ‘ . ‘ : : : i ‘ : . 
Buftalo (city) 3.35' 3.40' 3$.62' 5.25' $3.25: 3.82 8.82! 4.75" 4.30" 93.75" 3.52 7.35" 5.65" 
Buffalo (country) $8.25 $.30' 3$.62' 5.25' 3.15' 93.821 8.82: 4.65" 420" 3.65" . , 
Pittsburgh (city) .. $85* 840° $40 5.00' 3.85' 3.60' 8.60'° 4.75" 4.00% 3.65" ; 745" 5.75" 
Pittsburgh (country) ..... 825° 830° 830° 490° 9325 3.50: 3.50° 4.65" 4.00% 3.65" . : 
Cleveland (city) . 3.25% 3.58 8.40" 5.18 8.35' 8.50' $3.50" 4.62" 4.05" 3.75" 8.20 7.55" 5.85" 
Cleveland (country) .... $25% 8.58 3.30' 5.18: $8.25: $8.50: 3.50' 4.62% 3.95" 3.65" ; ‘ : 
Detroit 8.43! 3.65° 3.60 5.27' 8.43? 8.43! 8.68' 4.84" 4.30" 8.80" 8.40 7.67" 5.97" 
Omaha (city) 410° 4.15' 4.15' 5.75' 3.85" 4.20' 420° 5.52" 4.77" 4.42" : : : 
Omaha (country) : 4.00' 4.05' 4.05' 5.65' 8.75 4.10' 4.10' 5.52" 4.77" 4,42" ; 
Cincinnati $.60° $8.68 98.65' 5.28 8.42' 8.67! 3.67! 4.92" 487" 4.00" 3.45 7.69% 5.99" 
Youngstown, O.* : é : : . 4 . ‘ 4.40" ; ‘ . 
Middletown, O.* .. M . - 4 8.25: 8.50° 8.50" 4.40" : , : : 
Chicago (city) 850° 3.55' 3$.55' 5.15' 3.25' $.60° 8.60" 4.85" 4.10" 3.75" 3.50 735" 5.65" 
Chicago (country) 3.40* 3.453 8.45! 5.05* $.15* 8.50° 3.50 4.75" 4.00" 3.65" : : . 
Milwaukee 8.63' 3.68 3.68' 5.28' 3.38' 38.73 8.73'° 498" 423" 93.88" 8.54 7.33" 5.88" 
St. Paul 8.75° 3.80? 3.80° 5.407 3.50° 38.85° 3.85? 5.00° 4.35 4.34" 38.83 7.70" 6.00% 
St. Louis 8.644 8.69' 38.69' 529° 3.39° 3.747 3.74° 499% 424" 402" 3.6] 7.72" 6.02" 
Indianapolis (city) 8.60 8.70 9$.70' 530° 98.45! $8.75 3.75' 5.01% 4.25% 3.97" , . 
Indianapolis (country) 8.35' $455 3.40' 5.05' 38.20' 3.50° 8.50" 5.01% 4.00% 3.97" 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.90° 3.95° 8.95* 5.71° 8.85° 4.10 4.10° 5.25" 4.66" 4.31" 
Birmingham (city) 3.50° 8.55° 3.55° 5.83° 8.45° 3.706 8.70° 4.75" 4.78" 4.43" 
Birmingham (country) 3.40° 3.45° 8.45* 5.83° 8.35° 3.60° 3.60° 4.75" 4.73" 4.43" ‘ 
New Orleans (city) 410° 390° 3.90 5.85‘ $.95* 4.20 420° 5.25" 495" 4.60" 5.00 
New Orleans (country) 4.00* 3.80* 3.80 5.75* 8.85* 4.10° 4.10" 5.15" 4.95" 4.60" : 
Houston, Tex. 3.75° 4.25° 4.25*° 5.50° 3.75° 4.5306 4.380° 5.25" 5.43" 4.50” , , . 
Los Angeles 4.35 4.60‘ 4.90‘ 7.15‘ 4.95 490° 6.70‘ 5.95" 7.15* 5.70” : 9.55" 8.55" 
San Francisco (city) 8.95' 4.35° 4.65" 6.35" 4.55" 4.50° 450° 6.60" 7.55" 5.55" : 9.80° 8.80" 
San Francisco (covntry) $.85' 4.25" 4.55" 6.25' 4.45 440° 4.40° 6.50" 7.45" 5.45" . 
Tacoma 4.20° 4.45° 4.75 650° 4.65° 4.25* 5.45° 5.70° 6.63" 5.75" ; ; . 
Seattle (city) 4.20° 4.45° 4.75 650° 4.65° 4.35" 5.45* 5.70° 6.63" 5.75" : , 8.00" 
*Basing point cities against which warehouses equalized freight as of April 16, 1941, and which must now be used in calculating lowest com- 
bination prices. 
NOTE—AIl prices except cold-rolled strip and AISI hot-rolled bars fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendment No. 10 to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 49. 
BASE QUANTITIES 2249 pounds; “—160 to 1499 pounds; “—three to 24 bundles; “—450 
to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 1 pounds; ""—one to nine bundles; 
'—400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds py A ; *one to six bundles; “—100 to 749 ouundes ™—.300 to 1999 3 
‘—300 to 1999 5—_400 to 3999 pounds; cr) aoe "1500 to 80,999 pounds; “—1500 to 1999 s; @—1000 to 
—400 to 39, pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; *—under 39,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; *—1 to 1999 pounds; 
“500 to 1499 roan tW—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; “—150 to *— under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, any quantity is base. 
Ores Pa FA ay OE pases 31.00 less $7 freight allowance Chilean, 48% Ls a 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 44% no ratio venavest . 27.40 Smanganese Gre indian, a3% 73.8¢ 
Gross ton, 51%% 45% no ratio ............ 28.30 Including war risk but not duty, south African. 48% 73. Be 
Lower Lake Ports 48% no ratio .. sha 31.00 cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. South African, 46% 71.8¢ 
Old range bessemer ......... $4.75 50% no ratio ......... 32.80 cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 (Duty Free) 

Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 4.45 Brazilian—nominal cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, Cuban, 51% 86. 5c 
Lng setees <2 yt Sty : lump .... =< Philadelphia, New York; adjustments aan. oo yy 
esa a a . , s aed n, © Y 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 4.60 Rhodesian nae (Based on Philippine, 50% 85.0c 

Eastern Local Ore 45% no ratio .......... 28.30 . me 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 48% no ratio ............ 31.00 Brazilian, 48% 73.8¢ Domestic, 48%, . t.o.b. mines 96.0c 
Foundry and basic 56- 48% 3:1 lump 43.50 Brazilian, 46% 71.8¢ Molybdenum 
63%, contract ...... 13.00 Domestic (f.0.b. Columbus, Mont.) Caucasian, 51% 75.3c Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 
Wercien Ore 48% 3:1 . 43.50 Caucasian, 50% 74.8¢ mines . 90.78 
Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
N. African low phos.... Nom, Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 
— ote —— Nom —— Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent _ Bars Bars 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% "  ‘Desig- per Billets per Billets 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni Mo. 100Ilb. perGT 100 lb. perGT 
Tungsten Ore NE 1330 .28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 ° ° . $ 10 $2.00 ; . 
Chinese wolframite, per NE 8020 18-23 1.00-1.30  .20-.35 : . 16.898 4 9.00 $95 $19.00 
Se ee ee $24.00 NE 8442 40-45 1,30-1.60 20-35 ! . 80-40 90 18.00 140 28.00 
ry. ia a i ee, NE 8613 .12-.17 .70- .90 .20-.35 40-.60 40-.70 .15-.25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
reme NE 8720 .18-.18 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 .40-.70 .20-.30 80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
Gross ton fob. cars, "New York, NE 9255 ‘50-60 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 i tinses . 40 800 .. : 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles. NE 9262 55-65  .75-1.00 1.80-220 .20-.40 ; . 6 100. 
ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Te. NE 9415 18-18 80-110 40-60 20-40 20-50 08-15 80 16.00 1.80 26.00 
pores Sag te : NE 9442 40-45 1.00-130 40-60 20-40 20-50 08-15 85 17.00 1.85 27.00 
y ‘ 2 NE 9587 .35-.40 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 40-.70 15-.25 1.20 24.00 1.70 84.00 
(S/S paying for discharging; dry 
basis; subject to penalties if guar- NE 9680 .. .28-.33 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 40-.60 ‘ . 80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
antees are not met.) NE 9642 40-.45 1.30-1.60 .40--60 .40-.60 ne ae 85 17.00 185 27.00 
Indian and African Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per 100 tb.., on " finishe d products and $54 per gross ton on 
48% 2.8:1 .............. 41,00 semifinished stee! major basing points and are in cents per 100 Ib. and dollars per gross ton in semifinished. No 
Ge Go as Cis dna eae bal 43.50 prices quoted on vanadium alloy. 
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Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 148 


The past few days have seen a sharp 
increase in the number of sheet orders 
carrying CMP allotment numbers. Some 
sellers report that close to 10 per cent 
of their orders now carry such numbers 
and look for the ratio to increase sub- 
stantially before the month is over. 

As CMP orders swell, they*look also 
for an increasing dislocation of present 
delivery schedules on tonnages carrying 
PRP ratings, although so far the effect 
has not nm pronounced. However, 
sellers naturally are less definite in their 
delivery promises on such ratings. 

While a diversion of opinion exists as 
to the sequence of preferences, one east- 
ern seller sizes them up broadly as 
they apply to steel and other CMP pro- 
ducers, as follows: Non-integrated mik 
directives, another group of directives 
having to do with lend-lease and cer- 
tain other uses, CMP, AAA and other 
priority ratings. 

Inquiry is slightly heavier with ship- 
ments more ee a | with some pro- 
ducers, open capacity gradually narrow- 
ing for hot and cold-rolled as well as 
galvanized. Despite this tendency, how- 
ever, 15 suppliers quoted on several 
thousand tons for the Navy, mostly mills. 
This tonnage will be widely distributed. 
Substantial demand is maintained for 
alloy flats for production of saws. Ash 
and garbage cans for the services are 
also nding, thousands of units re- 
quired On the whole, however, most 
s volume is needed for fluctuating 
war contracts with engineering details 
involved. 

A contract to fabricate. grating cat- 
walks for 1050 Liberty ships has been 
placed by the Maritime Commission 
with the Irving Subway Grating Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. A substantial 
tonnage of 1 x ¥%-inch hot-rolled strip will 
be oe gag The contract must be com- 
pleted by September. The Irving com- 
pany is also producing emergency air- 
plane landing mats for the government. 

Seven to eight weeks continues the 
general rule on hot-rolled sheet deliver- 
ies with some sellers able to promise 
six weeks. On cold-rolled sheets the 
spread is about seven to nine weeks, 
with galvanized about the same. A lead- 
ing inquiry in the East involves 1600 
tons of galvanized sheets for Army am- 


munition boxes, bids closed last week. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 149 


Plate orders under CMP are more 
numerous but producers believe that 
most a filed this month for 
May rolling will be under PRP, on 298 
forms. It is expected these forms will 
be used to some extent for June rollings, 
after which all orders will be niet 
CMP. Some sellers are receiving CMP 
orders on which priority ratings are still 
being given. They state that these rat- 
ings are unnecessary and have no bear- 
ing on scheduling. However, the date 
of the order is regarded as a factor and 
significantly buyers are not disposed to 
cancel tonnage in changing to the new 
system. 

Plates wider than 72 inches are going 
mainly to shipyards. About 25 per ceht 
of allocated tonnage is of material ten 
feet or longer, in effect channeling 
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shorter len in greater degree to 
owes alors ig Mon with flame-cutting 
equipment are utilizing this tonnage to 
advantage, principally for shipbuilders 
and subcontractors. 

The services have placed substantial 
tonnage of floor plates direct, notably 
with Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. March deliveries to ship- 
ards and subcontractors are heavier, 
Leeealy for escort ships and landing 
units. 

Plate mills in February established a 
new daily record with an average of 
38,285 net tons, compared with 36,625 
tons average in January. Total produc- 
tion was 1,072,001 tons in February, 
against 1,135,413 tons in January. A 





new monthly record seems likely for 
March, with 31 days, if the February 
rate is maintained. 


Bar Prices, Page 148 


Users of hot carbon, cold-finished and 
alloys with tonnage covered by produc- 
tion directives are getting most of the 
bar tonnage delivered in the New Eng- 
land district. To fill high ratings, even 
AA-1, mills have limited capacity to 
roll some sizes for shipment before late 
second quarter, notably cold - finished 
large rounds or heavy flats, with alloys 
dragging into third quarter and beyond. 
Unless a directive is attached to new 








Supply Trains Roll with the 
Help of ACP Products and Processes 


Automotive manufacturers who 
have converted for war know the 
help they can get from ACP Prod- 
ucts and Processes . . . Chem- 
icalsand their applications which 
grew with and contributed so 
much to the mass production of 


American automobiles. 


DEOXIDINE, the acid cleaner 
which made mass production of 
all-steel auto bodies possible, is 
doing its war-time job on the 
Army’s prime movers . . . prepar- 
ing steel perfectly for painting, 
eradicating rust and neutralizing 


rust-producers. 


KEMICK holds to and protects 
metal surfaces even when heated 
to redness .. . has been used all 
over the world on exhaust mani- 


folds. 


FLOSOL wets oily surfaces, is an 
exceptional soldering flux for 
steel, brass, copper, tin, terne 


plate and zinc. 


These three are typical of the 
many ACP Products and Proc- 
esses, well known in peacetime, 


that are serving in the war effort. 


Others include: RODINE, the pickling inhibitor that saves steel and acid, prevents pitting and 
embrittlement; CUPRODINE that provides a dense, bright copper coating on steel by simple im- 
mersion; LITHOFORM for coating galvanized iron before painting to prevent peeling and scaling. 


These are typical ACP Products. The experience of the ACP laboratories in metal treating and 


finishing processes is at your service. 


AMERICAN 


1CE AND WORKS 
Rete TS. PENNA. 


AEMICAL PAINT Co. 


DETROIT, MICH, 6395 Polmer Ave. £ 
CAMADIAR BRANCH 
WALAERVILALE SC- . ont 
















































































orders, prospects for early delivery are 
dim; ratings mean less with capacity 
heavily engaged on directives, coupled 
with limitations on tonnage of hot-ro 

for cold-finishing with some integrated 
suppliers. Bessemer deliveries are still 
somewhat better than open hearth and 
moderate progress is being made in 
switching scattered specifications. Sub- 
stantial part of current tonnage has 
directives, especially so-called duration 
contracts, and in smaller sizes; ware- 
houses are accepting most of quotas, in- 
cluding cold-finished up to two-inch, 
smaller alloys and hot-rolled up to three- 
inch. Substantial part of tonnage for 
forge shops has directives attac 

especially for aircraft. Heavy demand 
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for bars in the tu 3 om range 3% 
to 5 per cent die stock steel is Fl 
for drawing operations on cartridge cases 
and bullet jackets, required in great 
numbers for small arms ammunition. 
High carbon steel dies do not produce 
the number of draws delivered by tung- 
sten tool steel stock. 

Farm machinery and equipment quo- 
tas have been increased practically 100 
per cent for second quarter. This action 
was taken by WPB on recommendation 
of Secretary of Agriculture Wickard who 
cited needs for increased food produc- 
tion. Implement manufacturers require 
—_ tonnages for bars many of alloy 

sition for larger machines, the lat- 
pons ing difficult to obtain. 


BEARITE, a low tin base (less than 11/2 % tin) 
Babbitt Metal—time tested for over 20 years 
in all types of bearings, has proven its equali- 
ty and, in many applications, its superiority 
to high tin babbitt of the genuine type. 


BEARITE CAN REALLY TAKE IT 


To our many customers who have contrib- 
uted proof of the above fact, we express our 
thanks and appreciation for their trust in our 
ability to produce, and keep on producing. 
the finest bearing metals that ingenuity and 
skill can devise, fortunately, from nonstrate- 
gic materials. This is particularly significant 
since the maximum Conservation of Tin has 


become necessary. 


MASTER MAKERS OF FINE BEARING METALS 
SINCE 1860 


AN Cadman Ny, Co 















Pipe Prices, Page 149 


Shipbuilding in the aggregate accounts 
for a large part of current demand for 
steel pipe and tubing, direct shipments 

redominating with buying centralized 
fy or some types of craft. Distributors are 
doing a fair fill-in volume with yards 
Lack of building restricts inquiry for 
butt weld. Scattered price shading on 
direct carlots is reported in New Eng- 
land, distributors sacrificing slightly on 
margins; quotations on stock pipe are 
not involved and mill prices are firm. 

Most re-sellers have better balanced 
stocks of both butt and lap weld. 
But one mill quoted on a page coagy d 
30,000 seamless boiler tubes for the 
services recently, mostly for the Navy. 
Seamless tubes remain among the tight- 
est of tubular products, and, while 
welded and even lap weld material is 
substituted for pressure work, limited 
semifinished available keeps the latter 
two tight. Welded tubing is being sub- 
stitut for seamless increasingly. In 
connection with seamless boiler tubes 
it is pointed out that while the product 
is scarce now, the future market is stead- 
ily influenced by the trend toward diesel 
power for both railroads and ships, also 
the movement toward purchased power 
by many industrial plants has eliminated 
individual power units in many _ in- 
stances, thus reducing tube needs. The 
average life of tubes used by railroads 
is much longer than formerly, due to 
better water control and repair methods; 
tubes last seven to eight years and even 
longer with some carriers. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 149 


A flurry of locomotive orders is 
noted, with indications that locomotive 
builders will be substantially engaged 
throughout the year. Domestic railroads, 
it is asserted, are not scheduled to get 
as much new motive power as they think 
they need but they nevertheless are 
scheduled to receive a substantial num- 
ber and these, combined with heavy 
orders for shipment overseas, will give 
locomotive builders a stiff program over 
the remainder of 1943, although not 
necessarily capacity operations. 

The outstanding single award involves 
fifty 2-10-4 freight locomotives, which 
the Pennsylvania plans to build in its 
own shops. Other contracts include 
twenty 2-8-8-4 locomotives for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, twenty 4-8-8-2 passenger 
and freight locomotives for the Southern 
Pacific, ten 4-8-4 freight locomotives for 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and five 
2-10-4 freight locomotives for the Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie, all reported placed 
with Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

These orders and others recently 
poe are believed to end domestic 
uying for delivery this year. 


Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 149 


Heavier shape deliveries in the second 
quarter will be due to shipbuilding 
needs, with some allocations expected to 
continue on a basis of delivery. From 
a tonnage capacity standpoint, shape 
mills are not operating full, but on cer- 
tain oe =" ‘ship channels some units 
are well loaded. The nature of current 


STEEL 
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, but many in the East 
have taken on subcontracts in the war 
program, notably for ships. Bomb stor- 
age, bomb elevators, davits, bulkheads, 
racks and other ship assemblies are 
keeping many shops fairly busy. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 149 


Three contracts in the New York 
district calling for 2165 tons of reinfore- 
ing bars have gone to new billet steel. 
Combination of circumstances in the 
New York metropolitan area, which in- 
cludes Long Island, two nearby counties 
and all of northern New Jersey operate 
against acceptance of rail steel reinforc- 
ing. Union regulations require that all 
bars %-inch and smaller must be cut 
on the building site, also all bending 
must be done on the site. This operates 
against the use of rerolled rail steel and 
distributors with substantial stocks of 
new billet bars, shading prices around 
$2 a ton, makes new billet the cheaper. 
Sellers without new billet inventories, 
however, are unable to compete. Appar- 
ently as long as new billet bars are 
available and pricé shading continues, 
coupled with cutting and bending re- 
strictions, rail steel consumption will be 


light. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 150 


Reduced demand for pig iron from 
cast iron pipe and machine tool found- 
ries has been offset by increased alloca- 
tions to foundries serving railroads and 
agricultural implement suppliers, as well 
as increased activity among foundries 
providing military items. 

Increased blast furnace capacity sched- 
uled to be brought in this year and 
better inventories of scrap lead some 
observers to feel that pig iron will be 
more plentiful. Another important factor, 
which may reduce supply, is the likeli- 
hood that about 75 stacks probably will 
be blown out this year for relining, 
against 45 in 1942. 

Conditions under which sellers of gray 
iron castings may apply for adjustment 
of their maximum prices have been spec- 
ified by Office of Price Administration, 
to fit them more closely to industry 
needs and make possible quicker and 
more localized .decisions. Applications 
are to be filed with OPA regional admin- 
istrator who in appropriate circumstan- 
ces may decide them. Ways of granting 
relief include adjustment of maximum 
prices of individual or groups of castings 
sold at single or flat prices, of all castings 
sold by the applicant or by adjusting the 
formula aa for determining maxi- 
mum prices. 

The applicant must show that his 
maximum price is below production cost, 
that the castings are n to the 
war effort, that he has entered into or 
proposes to enter into government con- 
tracts and that unless adjustment is 
granted he will stop production and as 
a result the purchaser will be materially 


handicapped. 


Scrap . > > 
Scrap Prices, Page 152 


American Iron and Steel Institute 
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views the situation in steel and iron 
scrap supply for 1943 as better than last 
yéar. It reports 3,831,000 tons held in 
yards of steelmakers Jan. 1, sufficient for 
about four and a half weeks, about 
2,000,000 tons more than stocks. March 
$31, 1942. With large tonnages in yards 
from the general scrap drive last fall, 
increased industrial scrap and material 
brought back from battlefields the out- 
look for ample supply is considered 
safe, in face of ths od larger require- 
ments from last year. 

Because scrap consumers in the Buffa- 
lo district have fairly large reserves scrap 
normally moving to that center from 
further east is being allocated to other 
districts where the situation is not as 
easy. No ssure for delivery is being 
exerted and several consumers maintain 
























Above: Oven for baking 
finishes, alum.num ageing, 
stress relieving. Tempera- 
ture range up to 600°F. 


At Right: Model R Con- 
vection Furnace for fast, 


economical heat treating. 
Temp, range up to 1750°F 


MORRISOa - 
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a ban on turnings and blast furnace 
grades. 

Cold and snow last week practically 
stopped preparation and movement of 
scrap in the St. Louis district and con- 
sumers have depended on inventory. No 
interruption of steel production has re- 
sulted. 

In eastern Pennsylvania scrap ship- 
ments are relatively light, with heavy 
breakable cast decidedly scarce and 
heavy melting steel under increasing de- 
mand. Most mills have comfortable 
supply but are showing greater interest 
as the labor situation threatens to limit 
deliveries in the spring. One yard in 
the Philadelphia district last week lost 
17 men to a government construction 
job nearby. 


Steel Division of War Production 









TO MEET SPECIFIC NEEDS 


The reason so many tough jobs go to Morrison is because 
sound engineering is the basis of every Morrison Engi- 
neered furnace, oven and melting pot designed and built 
to meet the user’s individual requirements. And the same 
engineering experience stands back of every piece of 
Morrison standard equipment. 


Send us your inquiries and take advantage of 
the accumulated experience of many years. 





IYRRISON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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Board reports progress in handling alloy 
steel turnings, which have proved 
troublesome ause of difficulty of seg- 
regation, light weight and restrictions on 
permissible alloy in NE steels. The di- 
vision reports that 32,355 tons of such 
turnings were allocated during February, 
an increase of nearly 30 per cent over 
January. It is hoped that 100,000 tons of 
alloy turnings per month may be dis- 
tributed soon. 


Warehouse .. . 
Warehouse Prices, Page 151 


Relief is promised steel warehouses by 
amendment to order M-21-b, liberalizing 
its provisions. The aim is to facilitate 
building of stocks before CMP becomes 
effective. It permits acquisition of re- 





stricted quantities of any product in 
excess of established quotas for first 
quarter. The amendment permits ware- 
houses unable to maintain inventories 
because of inadequate receipts in 1942 
to accept deliveries of any product class- 
ification until March 31, vided 
are not in excess of the de ciency on 
products classifications for 1942. 


To permit deliveries from idle or excess 
inventories, plate quotas are incre 
from 100 to 135 per cent in California, 
Oregon and Washington and to 125 per 
cent in other states. Wire rod quotas 
are eliminated because of small volume. 
Warehouses are permitted to obtain 
seconds from any producer able to serve 
them. sew & such shipments were 
limited to producers from whom they 
were purchased in 1940. 


BASIC OPEN-HEARTHS 


THRIVE BEST ON. 
ne.34-30 mrxieen nenaruits. 


® What you get out of anything depends 
largely upon just what you put into it—and 
that adage smacks truer for open-hearth 
practice than any other phase of steel pro- 
duction. The quality of your pig-iron, scrap 
and the various purifying and carburizing 
agents employed—mean the difference be- 
tween good and fair steel. 


No. 34-30 Mexican Graphite is a superior 
carburizer for basic open-hearth charges. 
Used under the lime, it feeds carbon steadily 
into the metal—provides a good boil that 
helps to release lime and clean up the hearth 


quickly. No foaming or gassy reactions will 


mar an otherwise perfect heat. . . . May 
we mail you more detailed information on 
this especially sized and processed Graphite 


product? 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE 










Tin Plate... 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 149 


Tin plate orders continue sufficient 
to keep mill production schedules full, 
although not what normally is 
as heavy for this season. Expectation is 
that demand will continue on the present 
basis through April, with an increase in 
May and June. Heavy demand is met 
for both hot-dip and electrolytic plate 
for manufacture of lids for cans. Doubts 
are arising whether glass container and 
closure manufacturers will be able to 
meet demand expected to be put on 
them to make up for smaller output of 
tin cans. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 151 


January production of usable iron ore 
in the United States is reported by the 
Bureau of Mines at 3,214,043 net tons, 
a decrease of 4 per cent from the 3,352,- 
559 tons mined in December. Ship- 
ments decreased from 1,696,460 tons in 
December to 1,360,478 tons in January, 
a decline of 20 per cent. Stocks at mines 
increased from 4,078,622 tons to 5,934,- 
000 tons, a rise of 45 per cent. Most of 
these stocks were at mines in the Lake 
Superior district. 

Michigan, chiefly from underground 
mines, led with a total of 1,253,734 tons. 
Minnesota produced only 468,642 tons. 
Alabama mined 800,479 tons, New 
York and Pennsylvania 252,959 tons and 
Wisconsin 128,828 tons. Alabama is able 
to ship more ore than any other state dur- 
ing winter months and in January moved 
807,152 tons. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania in the same month shipped 207,- 
213 tons. Lake Superior mines, because 
of cold weather, shipped a compara- 
tively small amount. 

During last quarter of 1942 a total 
of 1,096,000 tons of ore was reported 
for use as charge and finishing ore in 
steelmaking furnaces. This includes di- 
rect mine shipping ore, sorted lump and 
concentrates and sinter produced at 
mines. The total of steel-furnace ore 
was about 4 per cent of total production 
during that period. In addition an es- 
timated total of 200,000 tons of sinter 
was produced by Universal-Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., Buffalo Sintering Co., 
and Tennessee Copper Co. during last 
quarter, 1942. The first two use Lake 
Superior ore and the latter pyrite ash. 


Equipment . . . 


Boston—With pressure slightly eased 
for machine tool deliveries and ship- 
ments well ahead of orders, supply of 
most cutting tools, attachments, includ- 
ing high speed units, reamers, twist 
drills, end mills, milling cutters, taps 
and dies is becoming tighter; deliveries 
on some of these with New England 
shops range up to 10 months. Demand 
is heavy and increasing. The 500,000 
new machine tools placed in production 
during the last two years make neces- 
sary a steadily mounting demand for 
metal cutting tools, which has not yet 
reached a peak. 

With all new machine tools, and most 
older units operating on overtime 
schedules, some at 24 hours per day, 
there are no indications of early sub- 
siding in cutting tool requirements. Ex- 
tended deliveries are due to limitations 
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kind of material, and assist 
in solving your problem. 
Tell us what you want to 
accomplish. 


SPRINGS 


STAMPINGS 


HA utdard | WIRE FORMS 


SPRINGS - STAMPINGS - WIRE FORMS - WASHERS - COTTERS 


M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 
704 Central Ave. . Pontiac, Mich. 


@ The Trico Micro-Chek is a new type of comparator gage, 
used on inspection lines, or at machines, which speeds up 


sare Tnpe foto anace=a: © AQOME (oer screwer) Hitler 


enced workers quickly to become accurate inspectors. Our 
booklet tells more about its many applications. 





The little twerp with the funny-man mus- 
tache who guessed he'd have the world 
in the bag as long ago as 1940...a lovely 
dream while it lasted! 


INSTRUMENT SIZE 
6” x 24" 


Well, you at the heart of American production know 

one big reason his guess went wrong! And now’s a 

good time to remind you that the harder your ma- 

chines have got to go, the better your reason for 

; sticking to Penola lubricants. More Penola greases 

nap a = - ; p : are made and sold to the steel industry than any 
: other brand. Every Penola lubricant is made to an 


government ar- : 
senals—many of extra margin of safety. 


Boe tors on ) Toe PENOLA LUBRICANTS 
ordered addi- 
tional scores of 


Micro-Cheks. NEW YORK 


Send for FREE yj; Pe | CHICAGO 
M, : 
Chek bookies i PITTSBURGH, PA. no a DETROIT 


Reg. US Pot. Off 


| 
| 
| ST. Lous 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP, 


Dept.S, Buffalo, N. Y. 
LUBRICANTS FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY SINCE 1885 
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in capacity, although most shops have 
ied at least once and some several 
times; available steel supplies with most 
shops are ample, with scattered Seer ‘a 
tions, but ucers are so heav 
booked little progress is possible oma 
reducing backlogs. 

As to deliveries, shops outside New 
England average slightly better, although 
orang in this district are operating 24 
ours daily in most instances. Not only 
are large inquiries out for private in- 
dustry, but purchases by procurement 
officers of the services are tremendous, 
notably hy the Navy purchasing office, 
New York. 

New York—Machine tool shipments, 
maintained at a high rate, are heavier 
with some builders and in numerous in- 


stances are double current orders. Close 
to 75,000 units will be delivered in first 
quarter. Decline in buying is em- 
phasized when com with earlier 
peak war demand, although orders now 
are well in excess of normal buying. 
Considerable demand is developing for 
free which up to now has been 
rred by uncertain deliveries. An 
important move is replacement of much 
obsolete machine tool equipment at 
navy yards, units in service 15 years 
or more. Changes in the war program 
also increase machinery requirements. 
Most of the larger lists for aircraft 
plants, including engine builders, have 
been placed, but large contracts for tools 
at a Kansas City engine plant continue. 
Aircraft requirements are given first 








KENNAMETAL 


Su UppoorLs Production Schedules 


New methods and types of equipment have 
permitted the attainment of production volume 





STYLE I! 





previously thought impossible for the metal machining industry. 
KENNAMETAL, however, was produced with capabilities which met 


the demands of a stepped-up manufacturing system. 


It provided 


the steel cutting industry with a tool that will operate at extremely high 


speeds... 


. that slices through metal even under the demands made 


by severe interrupted cuts, irregular surfaces, and high Brinell steels. 
There is a KENNAMETAL tool that will increase re on your 


particular job. Use this superior cutting tool for 
boring, turning, and facing steels in your plant. 


Write for your copy of the KENNAMETAL Tool 
Manual which gives complete information about 


these tools. 





*INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED IN THE U. S. A. 


m MSKENNA METALS é 


200 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PA. 
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consideration in production schedules 
and deliveries and the decline in orders 
from that industry is less evident than 
for most others. However, a mechan- 
ized war will not allow the machine 
tool industry to become static and the 
current backlog of the industry, now 
six to seven months, will more 
slowly than oo 0 be expected. — 
ability of machine builders to 
deliveries differs materially as to indi- 
vidual shops, more units can now be 
shipped earlier. 


Pacific Coast... 


Seattle—Scrap in ample volume is re- 
ported by rolling mills, increased quan- 
tities being furnished by shipyards. In 
addition, large stockpiles of less desirable 
materials, collected from homes and 
plants in recent drives, are also available. 
This is expected to flow into mills for 
about three months. Within 60 days 
three new electric furnaces are sched- 
uled to open here and in Portland. These 
plants will consume more than 10,000 
tons a month and will require a steady 
supply. Buyers report the situation well 
in hand and expect sufficient scrap to 
carry them through the emergency. 

The reinforcing market continues flat. 
Mills are rolling merchant bars steadily 
and report large backlogs. Most of this 
demand comes from shipyards. 

Fabricators report no improvement in 
demand for shapes and no contracts of 
importance are pending or in prospect. 

Tacoma officials are worried over 
threatened increase in the cost of Nis- 
qually power project No. 2 from $7,- 
000,000 to $11,000,000. They plan to 
appoint an engineering board to survey 
the situation and make recommenda- 
tions. City council has rejected a pro- 
oy that government aid be asked on 

ground that this is a war project. 
The city plans to complete the im- 
provement, providing its own funds. 

Alaska Junk Co., Seattle, was the sole 
bidder to State of Washington for pur- 
chase of 3700 tons of steel cable sal- 
vaged from the Narrows bridge. The 
offer was $18.75 per net ton, a total 
of $69,523. 

Wilkeson Products Co. announces pro- 
duction will start this month at its new 
coke plant at Tacoma. The company 
has also added new equipment and fa- 
cilities at its Wilkeson coal mine, in- 
stalling a washing house and other fa- 
cilities, increasing daily output to 400 
tons. At the coke plant gas will be pro- 
duced for the ovens and also for sale 
to other utilities. 

King county water district No. 20 
onened bids March 10 for an $11,000 
extension involying 5500 feet of 4- inch 
cast iron or used steel pipe. Plans are 
by Gardner, Gardner & Hitchings, 
Seattle. 

Unstated tonnage of shapes is in- 
volved in a contract for altering girders 
and fabricating additional material for 
three steel bridges on the Eatonville 
branch, relocation project, Milwaukee 
railroad. Bids were opened at Tacoma 
March 10. 

U. S. engineers in Portland and Se- 
attle have awarded additional contracts. 
The former has placed a contract in 
excess of $100,000 for construction of 
a sewage treatment plant in Deschutes 
county, Oregon. 
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FASTER! FASTER! Speed is indis- 
pensable to victory. If you can’t 
get your small parts when you 
need them or the way you want 
them, send us your specifications. 
Special nails, rivets and screws 
in any metal. Catalog on request. 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 


Oakland & Clay Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Established 1850 






























































GRINDING WHEELS 
AND THEIR USES 


By Johnson Heywood 


@ The New Book of “KNOW HOW” 

that “TELLS HOW”—a practical vol- 

ume for every man interested in mod- 

ern grinding methods and applications. 
Today’s production, with a premium 

on “Know How”, 

that can do a job, or 

find out how to do it. 


“Grinding Wheels and Their Uses” 
covers the entire field of grinding . . . 
a study of the twenty-nine apter 
heads will show how broad its scope 
really is. 


Ss 


Second Edition, 
pletely revised. 
the 


book, with 29 chap- 


t kind 
bles 
and 


delivery in Ohio) 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!—Orders will be filled the same 


day received . . . Order now and have this valuable 
ondbesk sendy Sor hameltshe seleeunes. 
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ALL TYPES AND SIZES 





HORN - RECLINABLE - STRAIGHT SIDE 





ROLL AND DIAL FEEDS - DOUBLE ACTION 





DOUBLE CRANK - PUNCHING - TOGGLE 











Our Specialty: Patent Percussion Power Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 Avenue A. Newark, N. J. 





STEEL — BOOK DEPT. — PENTON BLDG, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















MARKET NEWS 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 









— apeer —, Anti- 
Zlectro, e, Straits Tin, Lead - mon 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc yn yo 4 — 


























Mar. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. StL. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
l-ll 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.0 6.50 6.35 8.25 15 00 14.50 35.00 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as speci- Anodes 
fied. Copper and brass products based on Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
12.00¢ Conn. copper Wire ; 
Sheets Yellow brass (high, 19.78 
Yellow brass (high) 19.48 OLD METALS 
Cepper, hot rolled 20.87 Dealers’ Buying Prices 
a = to jobbers 9.75 (In vents per pound, carlots) 
ine, Le. 13.15 Copper 
Tubes No. 1 heavy 9.25-18.00 
High yellow brass 22.238 Light 7.25- 8.00 
Seamless copper 21.87 Brass 
ra Sage Rods No. 1 composition 8.50- 9.00 
igh yellow brew may Yellow brass castings 5.50- 6.00 
Copper, hot rolled 17.37 Auto radiators 6.12%-6.62% 





















































GUNS! 




















The latest design of Brosius Clay Guns are provided 
with a positive gear driven boom. SIXTY SIX such 
booms have been sold since they were first introduced 
in 1939. These booms are of two types, namely, column 
mounted and pedestal mounted, both types driven by 
an individual motor mounted on the bocm. The drive 
is positive and the gun travels into and out of the 
tapping hole at a uniform speed. 


eae este eee 


The gun proper is of the same design for both types 
of mountings and the clay piston is driven by an in- 
dividual motor through a rack, pinions, and a worm 
gear reduction. 


More than 400 Blast Furnaces at home and abroad 
have been equipped with some type of Brosius Clay Gun. 


Edgar £. BROSILIS Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR BLAST FURNACES AND STEEL MILLS 
PITTSBURGH, SHARPSBURG BRANCH, PA. 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries 




































Red brass, borings & turnings 8.00- 8.50 
Zinc 
Old 4.75- 5.00 
New clippings 6.00- 6.50 
Aluminum 
Clippings 9.75-10.25 
Cast 8.75- 9.25 
Pistons 8.50- 8.75 
Sheet 8.75- 9.25 
Lead 
Heavy 4.75- 5.25 
Mixed babbitt 5.35- 5.50 
Electrotype shells 5.00- 5.50 
Stereotype, Linotype 6.00- 6.75 
Tin and Alloys 
Block tin pipe 44.00-46.00 
No. 1 pewter 32.00-36.00 
Solder joints 7.75- 8.50 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, Lc.1. 12.50 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 
MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 

99.8% ingot, carlots 22.50 

100 Ib. to carlots 24.50 
Extruded sticks, % to 2 bb. 

Carlots $2.00 

100 Ib. to carlots 34.00 





Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Demand for iron and 
steel has shown sharp gain during the 
past week or ten days and recent com- 
mitments indicate that requirements for 
second quarter will run well ahead of 
those for the first. The Canadian war 
industry is now settling down to all-out 
production with most plants fully 
equipped for maximum output. Despite 
the fact that mills are maintaining al- 
most 100 per cent production and steel 
imports from the United States have 
been enlarged there is still a shortage 
of some materials with little prospect 
of being relieved until additions, now 
underway have been completed, within 
the next three or four months. Further 
restrictions have been placed on civilian 
goods to conserve steel. 

With the government entering a pro- 
gram of oil tanker construction, and 
conversion of several of the new 10,000- 
ton cargo vessels into tankers, a sha 
increase in plate demand is indicated, 
to which is added large consumption by 
rolling stock and boiler makers, all of 
which are in the top priority group. 

Sheets continue in brisk demand and 
mill representatives report backlogs in 
excess of production for second quarter. 

Bar production has shown improve- 
ment recently, reflected in better deliver- 
ies. While supply is said to be ample for 
current needs no large surplus stocks 
have been established. Recent orders 
favored high carbon and alloy bars, with 
commitments running past second quarter, 
although deliveries are from six to eight 
weeks on war orders. Mill representa- 
tives report no actual shortage of bars 
and that bar mills are maintaining full 
time production. 


Steel in Europe 


London — (By Radio) — Substantial 
business has been placed with steel mills 
in Great Britain for second quarter de- 
livery. Rerollers need larger supply of 
semifinished steel to maintain produc- 
tion. Plate deliveries are becoming more 
extended. Alloy steel products are in 
heavy demand. Activity is increasing in 
structural shapes to meet constructional - 
and shipbuilding demand. : 
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More BEARING Mileage 





WITH STROM STEEL BALLS 


In America’s vast war production program Strom steps up its untir- 
ing energies to the mastery of one thing. For over a quarter century 
Strom has concentrated on Metal Balls. Today, through a series of 
lapping operations, Strom Balls possess a degree of surface smooth. 
ness and sphericity that is unequalled in any other regular grade of ball. 

Correct hardness, physical soundness and size accuracy in all 
Strom Balls is assurance of More Bearing Mileage For longer trou- 
ble-free bearing life specify Strom Metal Balls in ALL ball bearings. 


t 


Largest independent and exclusive Metal Ball Manufacturer 


STEEL BALL CO. 


1850 South 54th Avenue - Cicero, Illinois 


CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Spro-kets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 
Customer's Specifications 


Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINECO. 
2680-2700 Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SIMONDS! FRONT AND CENTER! 


FOR HONEST SERVICE, QUALITY WORK AND DEPEND- 
ABLE PRODUCTS, EXTENDED TO THE GEAR, CHAIN 
DRIVE AND COUPLING USERS OVER A PERIOD OF 
HALF A CENTURY, ACCEPT THE APPRECIATION AND 
ESTEEM OF YOUR CUSTOMERS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
MAY YOUR NEXT SO YEARS BE AS USEFUL AS THE 


PAST 50! 
(SIGNED) 


Consumers of Simonds gears chides , ergpling 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 








TH STREET PITTSE kR H PA 
25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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CYANIDE ZINC PLATING 
BRIGHT ZINC PLATING 
LEAD PLATING 


Since cadmium is no longer available in 
quantity, even for the most essential op- 
erations, Cyanide Zinc Plating, Bright Zinc 
Plating, and Lead Plating are replacing 
cadmium for many operations. Successful 
plating is primarily dependent upon a 
chemically clean surface to which the elec- 
trolytic deposit can adhere. TURCO has 
developed two Specialized Chemical Com- 
pounds which will insure perfect surface 
preparation for these operations. 


TURCO PENETROL 


Turco Penetrol is a potent liquid cleaning 
compound which removes all forms of soil 
by simple cold immersion. Removes paints 
and lacquers; will not attack metals; 
cleans by penetration and wetting out; no 
special equipment required. 


TURCO POROKLEEN 


Turco Porokleen is the perfect material 
for final cleaning before plating. It pro- 
duces a chemically clean surface quickly 
and efficiently by a wetting out process 
which leaves no waste or film as in the 
case of soapy compounds. Free rinsing; 
cleans pores of the metal as well as sur- 
face. 

Turco will gladly send complete informa- 
tion on approved methods for the com- 
plete processes of Cyanide Zinc Plating, 
Bright Zinc Plating, and Lead Plating, with 
directions for precleaning and final clean- 
ing with Turco Penetrol and Turco Poro- 
kleen. Fill out the coupon below. 















































NEW BUSINESS 











Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 
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key 
attention and avoid delay. 


New York office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, 
New York, reports the following subcontract 
opportunities: 


8-9-9479: Landing gear retracting cylinder as- 
sembly. A Long Island corporation is seek- 
ing subcontracting facilities for landing gear 
retracting cylinder assembly. Equipment in- 
dicated, 10 x 24-inch external cylindrical 
grinder, three-inch bar horizontal boring mill, 
No. 2 miller, Heald 50 or 75A 5, turret 
lathe, drill press. 

8-9-9498: Slotting machine. A Brooklyn man- 
ufacturer is seeking subcontracting facilities 
to slot a rectangular hole which requires a 
slotter with a 16-inch stroke or over. Weight 
of the part requires a hoist for lifting pur- 
poses. 

8-9-9829 to 9835: Screw machines. Buffalo 
aircraft manufacturer requires screw ma- 
chines for making pieces of Dural, brass and 
cold-rolled steel, cadmium plated. Quanti- 
ties from 5000 to 75,000 pieces per month. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


8.0. No. 366: Marine anchor chain, 1%-inch 
stud links in 30-fathom shots, links 8% 
inches long, weight 15 pounds. Operations, 
forging and welding. Quantities, large. De- 
liveries to start at once and continue for dura- 
tion. Priority, AA-1. Material wrought 
iron, marine specification. Bid by negotia- 
tion. Drawings and specifications supplied. 

8.0. No. 367: Connectors for tank tracks. Op- 
erations, forging, machining, heat treating. 
Quantities, very large. Deliveries, up to 30,- 
000 monthly. Tolerance, commercial; 331 to 
875 Brinell. Priority, AA-1. Drawings and 
specifications available. 

8.0. No. 355: Parts; Diaphragm pumps (2300 
pounds), thickener (7500 pounds). Equip- 
ment, foundry and machine shop; vertical 
boring mill, 4 feet 6 inches; lathe to take 
6-inch XX pipe, center shaft, 33 feet long; 
planers; shapers; radial drills, welding equip- 
ment. Quantities, 12 or 26. Delivery, 4 to 
5 months. Priority, AA-5 or better. Draw- 
ings and specifications are available. 

8.0, No. 365: C.P.O. berths, marine (1); crew 
berths, marine (2). Equipment, tube bend- 
ing equipment. Quantities (1) 1656; (2) 
8280. Deliveries start May 1. Priority, 
AA-1. Drawings and specifications avail- 
able. 

8.0. No. 369: Parts, screws. Equipment, au- 
tomatic screw machines No. 00, No. 0. 
Quantity 750,000. Deliveries to start at 
once, 100,000 per week. Material, cold- 
rolled steel 1040, 3/16-inch. Priority, AA-1. 
Drawings and specifications available. 

$8.0. No. 356: Machining of steel forgings. 
Equipment, No. 4 vertical or horizontal mill- 
er, drill with No. 3 Morse taper. Quanti- 
ties large. Deliveries, monthly. Materials 
furnished. 


8.0. No. 361: 
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Part, recoil cylinder, 5 inches 


diameter, 38 inches long. Equipment, hori- 
zontal boring mill S-inmch or larger, No. 3 


. Tolerance, 
001. Material, forgings, furnished. Draw- 
ings available. 

S.0. No. 368: Machine tool services wanted. 
Equipment, 8 to 10 engine lathes, 18 to 22- 
inch, preferably in one shop. Quantity, four 
months work for eight lathes. Material sup- 
plied. Drawings and specifications furnished 
by prime contractor. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 226 West Jackson Boulevard, is seek- 
ing contractors for the following: 


Alloy Steel Gear & Pinion Co., 4847 West Di- 
vision street, Chicago, attention A. E. Davey 
Priority AA-l. Job requires gear cutting 
only. Contractor prefers work done on the 
12-inch new type Gleason gear generator. 
Backlash .002 to .004-inch. Runowt equal O. 
Production requirements 100 sets per week. 
Contractor furnishes manganese bronze 
blanks. Quantity, 1500 each of two sizes, 
4% x 11 and 6 x 11 inches. 

American Gear & Mig. Co., 6645 West Sixty- 
fifth street, Chicago, attention N. A. Klipper. 
Priority AA-1. Job covers rough turning of 
bevel gear blanks. Five items, 1250 pieces 
each. Contractor furnishes 1040 cold-drawn 
steel. Equipment, turret lathes, 1%, 2% and 
8-inch bar capacity. 

Carbide Tool Co., 816 North Kostner avenue, 
Chicago, attention Frank E. Walko. Prior- 
ity AA-1l. Job covers grinding only of car- 
bide tools. Dimensions must be checked 
with sectional gages, comparator or radius 
gage and toolmaker’s microscope. Grinding 
wheels required are Carborundum brand sili- 
con carbide green grip wheels and Norton 
diamond charged wheels. Contractor sup- 
plies tools ready for grinding. Quantity, 25. 
Size, 1% x 3% inches. Equipment, 6 x 18- 
inch surface grinder. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., Municipal Airport, 
Tucson, Ariz., attention D. R. Bechtel. Pri- 
ority AA-1. Job requires sleeves in various 
sizes, dural or brass, furnished by contractor. 
Quantity, various, from 5000 to 500,000. 
Production requirements 25 per cent in 30 
days, remainder in 60 to 90 days. Equip- 
ment, single-spindle automatic screw ma- 
chines % to 1%-inch capacity. Tolerance, 
.008. 

Daiber-Jensen Inc., 419 First avenue South, 
Seattle, Wash., attention Ome Daiber. High 
priority. Material hot-rolled steel. Quan- 
tity 10,000. Part, cleat section of Crag nail 
for mountain troops. Subcontractor to do 


6499 West Sixty-fifth 
Chicago, attention C. E. Novinger. 
AA- Part, large fabricated crown. 
parts which must be done on one me- 


- 


Contractor furnishes fabricated parts. Quan- 
tity, two of each part. Equipment, eight-inch 
spindle horizontal boring mill. Material 
cold-rolled steel. Tolerance, .0153. 

Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind., attention F. G 
Krach. Priority AA-l, army aircraft. Part, 
winged nut. Quantity 9000 pieces at 3000 
per month beginning im April. Subcontrac- 
tor may furnish castings only or castings 
completely machined. Steel castings will be 
SAE 3135 or comparable analysis. Equip- 
ment, steel foundry equipment, %-inch dr 
capacity two-spindle bench drill. 

Tuttle & Kift Inc., 1823 North Monitor avenue, 
Chicago, attention H. G. Knuth. Priority 
AA-l. Production requirements must start 
April 1 on special screw item. Subcontrac- 
tor to do entire job, including material. 
Quantity, 275,000. Size % x 1 inch. Ma- 
terial, cold-rolled steel. Equipment, %-inch 
capacity single-spindle automatic screw ma- 
chine, 6 x 14-inch T. T. hand milling ma- 
chine. 

Watling Mfg. Co., 4650 West Fulton street, 
Chicago, attention J. Watling. Priority AA-1. 
Part, primer body. Production requirements 
15,000 to 25,000 per month. Contractor 
supplies material alloy steel. Size, 1 x 2 
inches. Equipment, 7 x 15-inch bench tur- 
ret lathe, four spindle automatic screw ma- 
chine 1%-inch capacity. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


375 tons, Pennsylvania state overpass, Eddy- 
stone, Pa.; bids March 26. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING STEFL AWARDS 
1780 tons, defense project, off east coast, to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O 


230 tons, defense project, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
district, to Capital Steel Co., New York 


155 tons, test building, aircraft plant, New Jer- 
sey, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


PIPE 


CAST PIPE AWARDS 


100 tons, underwater project, 12-inch pipe, for 
Bremerton, Wash., to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, 


for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J. 
RAILS, CARS 


RAILS PLACED 


Central of New Jersey, 1000 tons, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, ten 4-8-4 freight 
locomotives, to Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Eddystone, Pa 

Baltimore & Ohio, twenty 2-8-8-4 locomotives, 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie, five 2-10-4 freight lo- 
comotives, reported placed with Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

Pennsylvania, fifty 2-10-4 freight locomotives, 
to its own shops. 

Seuthern Pacific, twenty 4-8-8-2 passenger and 
freight locomotives, reported placed with 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 
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5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Office—114 Liberty St. 
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HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follews your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 


other corrosion resisting material. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. 





Seles Offices in Principal Cities 
Please Consult Telephene Di 





Manufacturers of Mitceo Open Steel Flooring; Eleve- 








tor Buckets; Light and Heevy Stee! Plete Construction 




















































































































INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


OVENS and DRYERS 
BURNER EQUIPMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA [NDUsTRIAL ENGINEERS 
2413 W. Magnolia St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















CONVERSION FACILITIES 


AVAILABLE 
for prompt rolling of billets into bars up to 
3%” Rounds, 3” Squares and 4” x 2” Flats 


THE MILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY — MILTON, PA. 























METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 
For All 
64 Years of Metal ting 
Prompt Shipments 
Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 














The OWIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. *’Saic” 
















Promptly made to your €S¢ 
exact specifications. We can furnish 81, 
,, 
Ke) 


any size or style of perforations desired 





CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill. 





















COWLES 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 


Highest Quality . . . . Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 






A4iso Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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We are DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS of 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, DIES 

TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES 

87 years of experience and many satisfied customers - 
& resent our qualifications. Our trained engineers will be 

glad to discuss your production machinery problems— 

without obligation. 


e THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS. CHIO 


















MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


MAXwet 










us your inquiries 








INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio 












































































NEW BUSINESS 








MICHIGAN 


DEARBORN, MICH.—Austin Co., 429 Curtis 
building, Detroit, has contract for addition 
to factory at 8101 Tireman, for American 
Blower Co. 


DETROIT—Gerity-Wayne Tool Co., 6432 Cass 
avenue, has been incorporated to deal in 
tools, by James Gerity Jr., Adrian, Mich. 

DETROIT—Harry D. Osgood & Co., 3600 
Fourth street, Royal Oak, Mich., has been 
awarded contract for repairs to factory at 
13788 Buena Vista, for Columbia Steel Treat- 
ing Co. 











CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


DETROIT—R. E. Dailey & Co., 4500 Oakman 
boulevard, has been awarded contract for 
alterations to sewage pumping station at 
Kerby road and Chalfonte avenue for the 
Board of Wayne County Road Commission- 
ers. 

DETROIT—Truscon Steel Co. has let contract 
to O. W. Burke Co., 1101 Fisher building, 
for furnace foundations for steel mill to be 
located at 7485 Central avenue. Estimated 
cost $32,000. 

MONROE, MICH.—Giffels & Vallet Inc., is 
preparing plans for additions, alterations and 
new buildings at plant here for Aluminum 





The Hallden Synchronized Ro- 
tary Shear operates efficiently 
on tin plate at high speeds. 














SHEAR SPECIALISTS 


The Hallden Machine Company manufactures shears ex- 


clusively for any application in steel and nonferrous metals. 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE CO. 


OPEN STEEL FLOORIN 


CONCRETE ARMORING 


SAFETY 


DRAVO CORPORATION 
300 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THOMASTON 
CONN 


STEPS 


Tr. TR LOK 











Co. of America. Darin & Armstrong Inc., 


2041 Fenkell, 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Harry Maring Jr. Inc., 
536 isindley street, Bridgeport, has been 
awarded contract by an industrial company 
for converting truck terminal into manufac- 
turing plant. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—-Terry Steam Turbine 
Co., 874 Windsor street, has let contract for 
one-story factory addition to Bartlett-Brain- 
ard Co., 103 Woodbine street. Estimated 
cost $40,000. 

STRATFORD, CONN. — Vought-Sikorsky Di- 
vision United Aircraft Corp., 550 Main street, 
will soon take bids for plant costing about 
$40,000. Albert Kahn Associated Engineers 
& Architects, 345 New Center building, De- 
troit, engineers. 


NEW JERSEY 


GARFIELD, N. Jj.—Accurate Mfg. Co., 44 
Hepworth place, will soon let contract for 
one-story boiler house. A. Rigolo, 94 Plaget 
avenue, Clifton, N. J., architect. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Carl Kemm Loven, archi- 
tect, 110 Rock road, Glen Rock, N. J., has 
asked bids for one-story plant addition for 
American Seitzfilter Co., 204 Twenty-first av- 
enue. Estimated cost $100,000. 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—Kincaid Mfg. Co., 17 
East Forty-second street, New York, has plans 
by John F. Yewell, 10 East Fortieth street, 


Detroit, general contractors. 


New York, for one-story factory addition 
Cost estimated at $75,000. 
OHIO 
CLEVELAND—Midwest Forge Co., Harry E 


Boden, secretary, 17301 St. Clair avenue, is 
extending factory space with $10,000 addi- 
tion. 

CLEVELAND—Allied Plating Corp., John Hal- 
lack, president, 277 East 156th street, will 
lease new factory building being erected at 
18006 Waterloo road. 

CLEVELAND—Ohio Iron Works Co., 4300 
Perkins avenue Northeast, is planning to in- 
crease present facilities by adding more stor- 
age room to factory at cost of $12,000. Her- 
man Daedelou is president-treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WEST HOMESTEAD, PA. — Contract for 
building foundations and machinery founda- 
tions for extension to steel mill here was 
awarded to Trimble Co., 1719 Pennsylvania 
avenue, Pittsburgh. Owner, United States 
government, Navy Department. Lessee and 
operator, Mesta Machine Co., Homestead, 
Pa. 


ILLINOIS 


HARRISBURG, ILL.—S. E. Illinois Electric 
Co-operative Inc., care of A. F. Lents, man- 
ager, plans subdivision facilities. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—Schenley Distillers 
Corp. plans construction of an industrial al- 
cohol plant. 


TENNESSEE 


COLUMBIA, TENN.—City, R. W. Williamson, 
city manager, will expend $200,000 for ex- 
tension to waterworks, including installation 
of pumping equipment. Freeland Roberts 
& Co., 926 Third National Bank building, 
Nashville, Tenn., engineer. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co., 
D. Craig Dailey, president, 3547 Ohio av- 
enue, will spend over $100,000 in rebuild- 
ing portions of plant. 

ST. LOUIS—Southwest Bolt & Nut Co., 1232 
Hadley street, has awarded contract to Rob- 
ert Paulus Construction Co., 3457 Morgan- 
ford road, for one-story warehouse building. 

ST. LOUIS—American Stove Co., 2000 South 
Kingshighway, has awarded contract to Rine- 
hart Construction Co., 4030 Chouteau av- 
enue, for one-story building. 

ST. LOUIS—Mines Equipment Co., 4215 Clay- 


STEEL 









BELeeosr a. W wt 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—t4 Whitehall St. 











Producers of 


STAINLESS AND 
ALLOY STEELS 


EXTENSIVE FACILITIES 
FOR LARGE FORGINGS 


BARIUM STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION 
Canton, Obio 


if Immediate Shipm 


~ RYERSON 


STEELS 


CERTIFIED 





ents of 


SHAPES-SHEETS 


From Stock 


We Also Offer 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OF FLAME CUT PLATES 
IN IRREGULAR SHAPES, CIRCLES, Discs, ETC. 








Iron — Steel — Alloy 


Round — Flat — Shapes 
All Sizes and Finishes 


Also Wire Screen Cloth 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Fosteria. Ohio 











MODERN TIN PLATE 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING w VA 


Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—Ry Uallace G. Imhof 


This book covers many phases 
of pickling room practice and 
construction and maintenance 
of pickling equipment. 


Price 
Postpaid 
$5.00 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. 





Cleveland, O. 
429-8 


BARS-PLATES |) 
| 


_ 


DAVID SMITH sean) 
STEEL CO.1nc Ney! 


1310 SECOND ST. PERU. ILLINOIS 


For Blast Furnace and 


Open Hearth Use 





CUBAN-AMERICAN 
MANGANESE CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 








a 4% MFOGORS OF 
BROOKE Bese 
A ——— 


: FOUNDRY 
PIG 


IRON Basic 


GREY FORGE 
MALLEABLE 
BESSEMER 
Low PHOS. 


Be arte IRON CO. 


BIRDSBORC ENNA 
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SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 506 Tens Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND Ont0, U. &. A. 


“He Profite Most 
Who Serves Best’’ 

















NEW BUSINESS 





ton avenue, has given contract to Woermann 
Construction Co., 3800 West Pine boulevard, 
for factory building at 4912 Shaw avenue. 


WISCONSIN 


DELAVAN, WIS.—Borg-Wamer Corp., 310 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, has let 
contract for one and two-story factory to 
T. S. Willis, Hayes building, Janesville, Wis. 
Estimated cost $150,800. Holsman & Hols- 
man, 140 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
architects. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Wells Mfg. Corp. 
plans three-story factory, to replace plant 
destroyed by fire. 

KOHLER, WIS.—-Kohler Co. plans expansion 
to plant and installation of additional ma- 
chinery. 

MILWAUKEE—Midwest Tool & Die Co. has 
been incorporated by John Aeschlimann, J. 
Maramonte and Baldwin Simone. 


FULLER BRUSHES 
FOR THE ARMY 


PHOTO BY U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 
Fullergript Bore Cleaning Brushes 
meet Army specifications, and are 
used for cleaning guns from 37mm. 
up to and including 205mm. 
Naval Ordnance Gun Brushes are 
also made by us for One Pounder 
up to 6” Navy Guns 


= 


We act as prime contrac- 
tors or can sub-contract 
brushes or parts to 
manufacturers of car- 
riages and accessories. 


The FULLER BRUSH 


HARTFORD. CONN 








MILWAUKEE—Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 
has begun construction of factory addition 
and a crane runway. 

MILWAUKEE—Ampco Metal Inc. has given 
contract to William Keierleber Construction 
Co. for one-story foundry addition. 

MILWAUKEE—Perfex Corp. has given con- 
tract to Permanent Construction Co. for one- 
story addition. 

MILWAUKEE—Globe-Union Inc. has given 
contract to Selzer-Ormst Co., West State 
street, for one-story factory addition. 

MILWAUKEE—Stolper Steel Products Co. 
plans one-story addition at plant No. 2. Frank 
F. Drolshagen, 647 West Virginia street, 
architect. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Universal Foundry Co. has 
given contract to Ben B. Ganther Co. for 
one-story foundry addition. 

WAUKESHA, WIS.—Alloy Products Corp., 241 
Madison street, has let contract for one and 
two-story boiler house and electric substation 
to Permanent Construction Co., Milwaukee. 
Plans by Zagel, Sherman & Zagel, engi- 
neers and architects, 424 East Wells street, 
Milwaukee. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Le Roi Co. has given 
contract to Peters Construction Co., 2901 
North Thirty-eighth street, Milwaukee, for 
one-story factory addition. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
1126 South Seventieth street, has given gen- 
eral contract to Klug & Smith Co., 111 East 
Wisconsin avenue, Milwaukee, for one and 
two-story blower building. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Standard Iron & Wire Works, 
1900 Third street Northeast, will soon start 
erection of one-story factory addition. 

MINNEAPOLIS—R. C. Hitchcock & Sons, pat- 
ternmakers, have given general contract to 
Henry K. Lindahl for one-story addition. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Brown Steel Tank Co., 2907 
Fourth street Southeast, will soon take bids 
for two-story factory addition. Lang & Raug- 
land, 502 Wesley Temple building, archi- 
tects. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—Southwest Airmotive Co., 
3416 Love Field, Dallas, is expanding plant 
at cost of between $75,000 and $100,000. 

LOCKNEY, TEX.—Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co., Lamar, Colo., and Plainview, 
Tex., will build milling and processing plant 
here. Estimated cost $75,000. 

TROWP, TEX.—General Refractories Co., Real 
Estate Trust building, Philadelphia, will erect 
manufacturing plant costing approximately 
$250,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


McINTOSH, S. DAK.—Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railway Co. has given 
contract to T. W. Snow Construction Co., 
832 South LaSalle street, Chicago, for con- 
struction of 100,000-gallon water tank on a 
30-foot tower. 


IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA—lIowa Steel & Iron 
Works has begun construction of one-story 
addition. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—lIowa Engineering 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $500,000 to manufacture machinery and 
mechanical tools of all types. Howard Hall 
is president, J. W. Riley, vice president, and 
Beahl T. Perrine, secretary-treasurer. 

WATERLOO, IOWA—Hawkeye Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., 324 Dureya street, plans to rebuild 
portion of plant destroyed by fire recently. 

WATERLOO, IOWA-—Flour City Box & Mfg. 
Co, has given contract to John G. Miller 
Construction Co. for one-story factory, to re- 
place plant recently destroyed by fire. 

WEBSTER CITY, TOWA—McColloughs Inc., 
Webster City, will rebuild factory at cost of 
$40,000, including equipment. 


CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA, CALIF.—United Engineering Co., 


story sheet metal shop, wo'ren’s locker room 
and engineering office building, also one- 
story warehouse addition. Estimated cost 
$105,000. 

BURBANK, CALIF..—Vega Aircraft Corp. will 
erect additions to factory at 2555 Hollywood 
Way, to cost $38,767. 

DOWNEY, CALIF.—vVultee Aircraft Inc., 842 
South Lakewood boulevard, will build addi- 
tion to plant at cost of $26,000. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—Todd Seattle Dry Docks Co. will 
build addition to sheet metal shop, for which 
General Construction Co. has the contract. 








| Write for Prices and 
Delivery on Natco 


LONGER LENGTH 

SLEEVES and ‘hi 

RUNNER BRICK Woe 

also on other 34 
types of 

NATCO POURING PIT REFRACTORIES 


ANY SHAPE e ANY MATERIAL e COMPLETE FACILITIES More than 50 years experience in the manufacture of quality clay products 
a ee NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


J,H.WILLIAMS & CO., BUFFALO_N.Y. GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH, PA 
Manufacturers of Natco Insulating Refractory Brick 


J 











TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Our Engineering Department has had 
long experience in working out difficult 
stamping problems. We want to work 
with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in changin 

our expensive parts and units into stee 
stampings. Our produc- 

tion facilities can amply 

take care of almost all 

stamping requirements. 

Give us the opportunity 

of working with you. 


We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Ohic 
Detroit Office: Stormfeltz-Levely Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 

















MATERIALS 





FOR SALE ROLLING MILLS 


FURNACE, FORGING, two compartment, 
gas fired, with double door opening to FOR SALE 
AN D ACCESSORI BS each compartment, inside dimensions 5’ 9” 
x 4’ x 1’, capacity 75 7” billets weighing 12” Mill consisting of 1 pinion stand, 
22 Ibs. each, to heat of 2250° F. per hr., 2 stands 3-hich, 1 stand 2-high. 
RELAYING RAILS — Super-quality machine- complete with oil pump unit, with blower 20” Mill top and bottom screw 1 stand 
recenditioned—not ordinary Relayers. for each door, with master 4 HP 220 volt, and 1 pinion 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 60 cycle, 3 phase motor for pump and two 
Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all other G.E. 5 HP 220/440 volt 60 cycle 3 phase 400 H.P. Allis-Chalmers 
Track Accessories. motors for blowers, one for each blower. motor, speed 450 RPM, direct connected 


Although our tonnages are not as large as here- New in original crates. to a 500 H. Falk Herringbone gear re 
tofore, om Sass are usually available from ware- ducer speed 2.85 to 1 


house stocks. 
Every effort made to take care of emergency FLETCHER SALES co. Lewis Wire Coilers 
requirements. Phone, Write or Wire. . 


835 S$ i Bldg. 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, les. 35 sousty Tyas g SCHNITZER STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK ‘CHICAGO Indianapolis, Ind. 5250 N. W. Front Ave. Portland, Ore. 


synchronous 











RAIL-ACCESSORIES —REBUIL T— RAILROAD SCALES, CRANES, ETC. 


BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS One—BUDA 80 ton railroad scale, 46 ft.; 


R A IL WA Y EQ UIPMEN T Connersvilie-Roots penyive. ——. ny ys 5 ty, AK 


- BOUGHT nd SOLD ° Send Snes qtnaet and dunt exhausters. locomotive crane. Also several overhead 

WRITE—WIRE—PHONE Ventilating fans and roof ven . eons yo rm ~y es steam 

DULIEN STEEL PRODUC Inc. jocomotives; relaying rails; spikes bolts. 
0 eee Sls Wechvem tide. GENERAL BLOWER CO. Wee tor aeanieee otemeaiion 


e . N.Y. . b SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
Seattle, Wash New York, N. Y 404 North Peoria St Chicage, 1 one 0s. 90 teen z.. 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 




















CRANES 


FOR DEFENSE PLANTS 


We own—spot shipments: 
1 Shepard 5 ton 46’6” DC 


2 Niles 
1P&H 





Spotted, NOT in any legitimate war 
work, already inspected by us, and 
GOOD cranes: 


l 
] 
l 
] 
l 
l 
l 


Northern 25/5 ton 
25/5 ton 85/0” DC 


7% ton 40/0” DC 
20 ton 4270” AC 


10/5 ton 780” DC 

25 ton 780” DC 
25 /5 ton 60/0” DC 
600” DC 


30 ton 5070” DC 
40 ton 510” DC 





4 GANTRY CRANES 





Various types and sizes 





3 LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES 


Steam, standard gauge 


GIRDERS 


1 Set F.B. Box type, 100 ft. C to C, 


50 tons. 





ELECTRIC HOISTS 





We are now warehouse Distributors 
for Shaw-Box Budgit hoists, etc. 





HYDRAULIC 
PLATE SHEAR 


" Cold capacity x 215”. Only 
slightly used or would rebuild. 





A. J. HOFMANN 


Main Office—Narberth, Pa. 
Cranes—Mill Equipment— 


Machinery 


NOTE: Our clients have the benefit of in- 
formation and specifications from SEVEN 
(7) branches. 













ROLLING MILLS 






EQUIPMENT 

















—-WANTED — 


10 to 15 TON CRANE 










One used or rebuilt 10 to 15 ton overhead heavy duty Fish Belly Girder 
type crane complete with motors, controls, resistors, sheave block 
and cables, etc. Service 230 volt DC, Span 56/11” 
45 lb. rails. Clearances 7’9” top rail to bottom chord trusses. 36'0” 
Trolley single 


center to center. 
top rail to floor. 1'0” center rail to face column. 
controls EC&M or equal full magnetic controller on Hoist motor 
and reversing plugging time current crane controller for bridge and 


hoist with mechanical lowering brake. All controls enclosed in cab. 


Crane for shipment to Charleston, South Carolina. Please mail full 
data in duplicate to Mr. George S. Owens, Purchasing Agent, Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical Company, Inc., Box 636, Niagara Falls, New 

















WANT TO PURCHASE 
4 inch O. D. Boiler tubes; 


plants; Mills; 


SONKEN- ERT AMBEA” CORP. 
ences City, Kans. 
quotations. 


FOR SALE 


Degreaser, for degreasing wire in 
Automatic operation. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. COMPANY 


FOSTORIA, OHIO We buy and sell. 








GEAR CUTTERS, Spur 30’, 36° & 40°, G & E 


36° & 54° Gleason, M.D. 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
AND TANKS 
PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


30S. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., 


Head 43 
R, 12-roll Kane & Roach. M.D. 
R, Wire Shuster, cap. 5/8” 


LANG macrneny COMPANY 
ih Street & A. V. R ittsburgh 















SELLERS—BUYERS—TRADERS 





BUY — SELL — RENT 


CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, CRANES 
STEEL SHEET PILING, PILE HAMMERS 
HOISTS, DERRICKS, TANKS, COMPRESSORS 
BOILERS, TURBINES, DIESEL 


IRON & STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


13462 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Mlinois 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT Co. 























Grinder, Roll 30°x76" Farrel, M.D. 


AT BIG SAVINGS 
We can furnish rails; spikes; bolts; tie 
pletes; angle bars, and other track acces 
sories. Steel equipment of all kinds. Write, 
wire or phone for prices. 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
Kansas City, Kans. 


= ~ ae A /4° a. 


3,000 Ib. Richie. Bt), 
WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Bidg. Pittsburgh, 











108 N. 2nd St. 































Positions Wanted 


CLASSIFIED 


Help Wanted 





| 
SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER OF | 
one of the oldest steel warehouses in Cleveland | 
area handling hot rolled, cold finished carbon | 
and alloy, aircraft alloys and tool steels, desires 
to make a change. Has had complete supervision 
over purchasing, sales, priorities and office per- 
sonnel. Can furnish statement of availability and 
best references from manufacturers and mills. | 
Married with one child. Willing to go anywhere. | 
Reply Box 869, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE WITH VARIED 


background of engineering, sales and product 
development. Specializing in design and sales 
of equipment for manufacturing electric resistance 
welded tubing. Capable of handling position as | 
sales executive or chief engineer from the stand- 
point of either equipment manufacturer or user. | 
Just over draft age. Interested in permanent con- 
nection with post war possibilities. Address Box 
870, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. } 


| 
| 
| 





SUPERINTENDENT-PRODUCTION MANAGER 


—Welded steel fabrication, competent in all | 
phases of costs, labor relations, methods, planning, | 
scheduling and estimating. Years of experience 
in cutting and shearing, forming, press work, 
jigs and fixtures, design, layout, welding and 
machine work. Address Box 865, STEEL. Pen- 
ton Bidg.. Cleveland. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT, AGE 41, 


twenty years experience in steel, of handling men. 
Natural born mechanic. Graduate Industrial and 
Personnel Management, studied mechanical en- 
gineering. accounting; Roller Foreman; Superin- 
tendent. Reply Box 868, STEEL, Penton Bldg.. 
Cleveland. 


AMERICAN, AGE 57 WITH 20 YEARS EX- 


perience as superintendent of structural and plate 
shops available at once. Address Box 853, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


Opportunities 








FOR SALE 
STEEL FOUNDRY BUILDING 


Size 133 x 133 
Railway Siding—- 

72” Whiting Cupola Complete 
Formerly Equipped with Heavy Crane 
61’ Main Aisle—36” Lean-to Both Sides 
This building can be dismantled 
The Foster Stove Co. Ironton, Ohio 











CONTRACT WORK 





Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood. Iron, Brass. and Aluminum Pattern work. 





Help Wanted 





FURNACE ENGINEER 


Permanent position with long estab- 
lished and progressive Eastern manu- 
facturer of heat treating furnaces. 
Applicant must have at least ten 
years of designing experience on 
medium-sized furnaces, be thorough- 
ly familiar with standard furnace 
construction and capable of advanced 
designing for future operations. 
Substantial salary to start with un- 
limited possibilities. For an inter- 
view at our expense, kindly furnish 
detailed experience and qualifications 
in writing. Reply Box No. 866, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 











Representative Wanted 








AGENTS WANTED 


Established manufacturer of machine units 
closely allied with industrial ball and 
roller bearings desires representation in 
valuable territories now open. Attractive 
commission arrangement in cooperation 
with distributors in these territories. Line 
has excellent reception in trade and de- 
liveries are extremely prompt. The possi- 
bilities are unlimited in both war work and 
domestic production after the wor. Write 
giving full details of previous activities. 
Address Box 858, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 











WANTED: ACTIVE, AGGRESSIVE REPRE- 


sentative with general steel experience to pro- 


mote full line of Alloy Tool Steels. Colorado 
area . Compensation on liberal commission 
basis . . . Full cooperation and assistance from 


eastern home offices. Please present full details 
in reply. Box 864, STEEL. Penton Bidg.. Cleve- 
land. 


Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 
ice of 33 wer wl recognized standing negotiates 
for high salari supervisory, technical and ex- 
ecutive positions. Procedure will be individualized 
to your personal requirements and will not con- 
flict with Manpower Commissien. Retaining fee 

ed refund provision. Send for details. 
4 he BIXBY, Inc., 110 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 








CUSTOM GRINDING 


OF ORES, CAST IRON BORINGS 


MILL SCALES, OXIDES, ETC. 
from 10 mesh to 325 mesh 


AMERICAN MINERAL & CHEMICAL CO. 
gdale, New York 








SUB- CONTRACT WORK 


is being given out daily. Put 
yourself in line to receive your 


share of this business by list- 
ing your services in this sec- 
tion. Write STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland. 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
and builders of wire and ribbon 
designers * fl 
We also solicit your bids for cam milling 











March 15, 1943 


MECHANICAL 


DESIGNER-DRAFTSMAN 
WANTED 


Man having 10-15 years prac- 
tical experience drawing, de- 
signing, and checking drawings; 
preferably as done in steel plant 
or similar engineering depart- 
ments. Permanent position with 
excellent future. Give brief his- 
tory of experience and educa- 
Address 


tion. 
Personnel Director 


TUBE TURNS 


INCORPORATED 
224 E. Broadway 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 











SMALL MANUFACTURER OF LIGHT EQUIP- 
ment desires research engineer to develop new 
products for the post war period. There is a 
permanent position in our western Pennsylvania 
plant for a man with mechanical and electrical 
experience. Applicant must be citizen, 35 to 50 
years of age, and a graduate mechanical engi- 
neer. When replying, give education, experience, 
references, age and salary desired. Reply Box 
857. STEEL. Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


ENGINEERING EDITOR 
Established industrial magazine has opening for 
engineering editor. Must have broad knowledge 
of metalworking, design and metallurgy, and 
ability to collect and present detailed data. Those 
now at full skill in war production not considered 
Give complete record, including salary desired 
and marital status. Reply Box 867, STEEL. 
ton Bidg., Cleveland 


Pen 


GENERAL SHEET AND STEEL PLATE FAB- 
ricators in need of Mechanical Engineer capable 
designing, making detailed shop drawings and 
bills of material. Excellent future, right party 
Growing concern. Dallas Tank & Welding Com- 
pany, Inc., P. O. Box 5351, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED: FIRST CLASS LAYOUT MAN FOR 
sheet and steel plate products, also first class 
fitters and welders. Reply Box 846, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 





KIRK & RLUM 


WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
GEAR and BELT GUARDS 


Psse ree ‘ ve 
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MFG. CO. 


THE KIRK & BLUM 









MAKE ] MACHINE DO THE WORK OF 2 


Photo courtesy of Republic Aviation Corporation 


WITH THE 


New 


WILSON 


“HONEY BEE” 


Ideal for Light-Gauge Metal Welding 


Greater welding output from every machine and improved 
welds on light gauge metal — these are some of the advan- 
tages provided by the new Wilson “Honey Bee" Arc Control 
Station. Several welding operations can be performed 
simultaneously by connecting (for example) two 150 amp. 
or four 75 amp. Wilson “Honey Bees" to a single 300 am- 
pere constant potential arc welding generator. Any Wilson 
‘“‘Hornet"’ can be changed to constant potential by making 
a simple connection. 

Craters, gas pockets and similar defective weld deposits 
are prevented by Wilson Crater Control which gradually 
fades the current to zero when the arc is broken. A control 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
In Texas: Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 


IDLE CYLINDERS ARE PRODUCTION SLACKERS: KEEP 


170 


switch which may be combined with the electrode holder 
permits the operator to regulate the welding current from 
maximum to minimum without breaking the arc or affecting 
the performance of any other station working from the 
same generator. 
DIMENSIONS 
Height Length 


75 ampere 24Y,” 11y%,” 
150 ampere 20” 29%,” 134%," 


For more complete information send for 
Bulletin ADW-47. 


Width Weight 
125 Ibs. 


160 Ibs. 


Free copies of this 
poster available. 


STEEL 





"EM ROLLING FOR VICTORY! 
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Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Biower Corp. 
Brass Co. 


ican Bridge Co. 
American Cable Division of American Chain 

& Cable Co., Inc. 
American agg BF Cable ie Inc., Ameri- 


Inc., Page 
Wire Division 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Wright 
Manufacturing Div. 
American Chain Division of American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. 
American Chemical eg Co. 


Galvanizers Association 
Branch of the Ameri- 


Nickeloid Co. 
Pulverizer Co. 
Roller Bearing Co. 
Rolling Mill Co., The 


Tinning & Galvanizing Co. 
Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Amsier-Morton Co., The 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Andrews Steel Co., The 
Anker-Holth Mfg. Co. 
Apex Machine a Tool Co., The 
Apollo Steel Co. i 
Armst -Blum Mfg. Co. 
Atkins, E. C., & Co. 
Atlantic Stamping Co. 
Atlantic Steel . 
Atlas Car & 
Atlas Drop Forge 
Atlas Lumnite Cement Co. 
Automatic Alarms, Inc. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., Refractories Div. 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co. 
Baker Brothers, Inc. 
Baker, J. E., Co. 
Baker-Raula Co. 
Baldwin-Southwark Division, 
Locomotive Works 
Bantam Bearings Cor 
Barium Stainless Steel Corp. 
Barnes, Wallace, Co., Division of Associated 


The Baldwin 


ity Forge Co. 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 
Beall Tool Co. 
Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co. 
Beimont iron Works 
ae Manufacturing Div., 

‘or, 

Bethichem Steel Co. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
Bissett < Co., 
Bixby, R. W., Ine. 
Blanchard Machine Co. 


Republic Steel 


Blaw-Knox Co. 
Blaw-Knox Division, Blaw-Knox Co. 


Galvanizing & Tinning Works, Inc. 
Bullard Co., ald 
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arnegie-Illinois 
Carpenter Stee! C 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 
Chicago Tramrail Co. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnat Milling Machine Co. 

Cincinnati Shaper Co., The 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

eo Tructractor Div. of Clark Equipment 
° 

Cleereman Machine Tool Co. 

Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 

Cleveiand C Screw Co. 

Cleveland-Cliffs tron Co. 

Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 

Cleveland Hotel 

Cleveland Pneumatic Too! Co., The 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 

Cleveland Tool Engineering Co. 

Cleveland Tramrail Division, 
Crane & Engineering Co. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The 

Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., The 
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Darwin & Milner, Inc. 

Davenport Besler Corp. 

Davis & Thompson Co. 

Davis Brake Beam Co. 

Denison Engineering Co., The 

DeSanno, A. P., & Son, Inc. 

Despatch Oven Co. 

Detroit Electric Furnace Division, 
Electric Co. 
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DaWitt Operated Hotels 
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Diebold Safe & Lock Co. 
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Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc. 

Dodge Manufacturing Corp 

Dow Chemical Co., The 
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Dulien Steel Products, Inc. 
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Enterprise Galvanizing Co. 
Equipment Steel Products Division of Union 

Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
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Foundry Co. 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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Ferracute Machine Co. 

Fidetity Machine Co. 
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Firth-Sterling Steel Co. 
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Johnson Steel Wire Co., Inc 
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Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. 
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Kardong Brothers, Inc. 
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Big Jobs Today— 
Still Greater Ones 


ARS and tubes by the mile, commercial shapes 

in multiplied variety — speeded into war output 
today, peacetime products tomorrow. In busy mills 
all over America, draw benches of modern type are 
fabricating ferrous and non-ferrous metals and their 
alloys—a 24-hour, high-tempo job that cannot wait. 
With Cleveland Worm Gear Drives it need not wait— 
because you can depend on Clevelands to deliver a 
continuous flow of power—not alone to benches but 
other critical mill equipment as well. 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 3270 East 
80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 


CLEVELAND 


In Canada: 
Peacock Brortners 
LimireDd 





Section. showing the application of Timken Bearings 
on the piniow shafts of the above drive. 


Hundreds of thousands of horse-power 
are required t6 keep America’s metal roll- 
ing mills operating at Victory production 
speed. Most of this power is transmitted 
through Timken Bearing Equipped gear 


drives and pinion stands. ; 


A considerable saving of power results 


from mounting gear drive and pinion stand 
shafts on Timken Tapered Roller Bearings; 


- 


United 800 H.P. rolling mill gear drive and pinion 
stand equipped with Timken Bearings. 


there is no friction to burn it up. Further- 
more, shafts and gears are held in constant 
alignment; radial, thrust and combined 
loads are safely carried; lubrication is simple 
and positive; maintenance is greatly reduced 


and the life of the equipment extended. 


With Timken Bearings in the drives and 
on mill back-up and work roll necks, top- 
notch operation is assured — not only as 
regards volume of output, but also the 
quality of the product; for Timken Roll 
Neck Bearings assure precision as well 
as speed and endurance. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


“All There . LIMKEN In Bearings’’ 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 





